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PREFACE. 



The foUowing work aspires to determine 
a question, not unimportant to history and 
religion, namely, the true nature, design, 
and import, of Virgil's Fourth Eclogue ; by 
shewing, that it was written in honour of 
the birth-day of Octavius, afterwards 
Augustus CiESAR, when he had recently 
laid the first solid foundation of sove- 
■eign power, upon which he shortly after 
erected the imperial monarchy of 
Rome. The argument, establishing this 
fact, will be found interesting in its pro- 
gress, and momentous in its issue. 

The first chapter of the work heiiSgj in 
effect, an introduction to the general matter 
of the argument, I shall detain the reader in 
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this preface, only by making some short 
preliminary observations relative to its form 
and arrangement. 

To the original poem, which is prefixed 
for the accommodation of the classical 
scholar, I have subjoined, for the English 
reader, a new poetical translation, as nearly 
Uteral as I could refnder it. This I preferred 
to a prose translation, although the latter 
might certainly be rendered more exactly 
literal, because I wished to endeavour to 
convey, together with the strict sense of the 
original, some notion also of its spirit and 
poetical character ; an object not to be at- 
tained by any translation in prose. For the 
further benefit of the English reader, to 
whom I was anxious to render this treatise 
as intelligible and interesting, if possible, as 
to the classical scholar, versions are added^ 
of all quotations occurring in the work. 

The work itself is divided into seven 
chapters. The first chapter, takes a gene- 
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ral review of aJl the principal schemes of in- 
terpretation which have been adopted for 
expounding the Fourth Eclogue ; shewing, 
at the same time, the entire failure of them 
all, and thereby demonstrating, that the 
question still remains open for determina- 
tion. The SECOND chapter, detects the cause 
of that universal failure, and exposes the 
error of the connnon principle upon which 
those interpretations had been made to 
rest. The third chapter, propounds the 
true principle upon which alone the poem 
can be successfully interpreted ; by shewing, 
that the prophecy which it contains is to be 
ascribed (not, as has been hitherto assumed, 
to the pei-son of Virgil, but) to the person of 
THE CuMiEAN Si BYL,whose prediction Vir- 
gil therein expressly alleges. The fourth 
chapter, proves by an historical review of 
the public events of the time, compared with 
the matter of the Eclogue, that the proper 
object of that Cum-?ean prophecy was no 
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Other than Octavius Cjesar ; and that 
it related especially to the great event, of 
the first establishment of his sovereignty 
IN THE WEST by the peace of Brundusium. 
during the consulate of Asinius Pollio. 
The FIFTH and sixth chapters, are em- 
ployed in endeavouring to confirm that ar- 
gument ; by attempting to show, that the 
Eclogue is truly a genethliacon, or 
BIRTH-DAY POEM, composcd in honour 
of Octavius ; and that its nature is, in the 
technical sense of the term, genethliacaly 
being marked with unequivocal allusions to 
the astrological characters appertaining to 
Octavius's nativity; according to the pre- 
vailing superstitions of the age in which 
it was written. 

The SEVENTH, and last, chapter, in- 
vestigates the sources fi'om whence Virgil 
derived the notions, which he has combined 
in this poem in honour of Octavius. It 
traces those notions to the Sibylline pro- 
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phecies, and those prophecies to the sa- 
CBED oracles OF JuDJEA. It takcs a 
summary view, of the declarations of those 
sacred oracles, concerning the first rise of 
THE EMPIRE OF RoME. And it concludcs^ 
with a contemplation of the notices afforded 
by those same oracles, relative to the pro- 
gress, the duration, and the final termina- 
tion, of THAT SAME EMPIRE. 

Lastly, an Index is subjoined, to all the ^ 
separate passages of the Eclogue which are 
illustrated in the Work. 

In submitting these Observations to 
the judgment of the learned reader, I fed 
equal confidence in my argument and dif- 
•fidence in myself; and I claim, firom his 
equity and candour, a constant attention to 
this fair distinction, ]est at any time it should 
appear to him to be questionable, fi'om what 
source the language of confidence may 
proceed. I am deeply sensible, that if the 
argument had fallen into x)ther hands, it 
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would have been conducted in a manner to 
afford much less advantage to the severity 
of criticism. But since chance has cast 
it into mine, I will still cherish an humble 
hope,' that some new truths, interesting to 
learning and religion, will appear to have 
been brought to light. 

If this should prove to be the case ; 
if the true principle for expounding the 
H Fourth Eclogue, should appear to be 
well-established in the following Observa- 
tions ; I owe it to gratitude to acknow- 
ledge, that its attainnient is entirely due to 
the chances occurring in the range and 
common of an ample library, supplied 
by the friendship of a brother ; of which 
I can truly say, " ad meum quoque usum 
" spectat.''* If, therefore, the learned 
should eventually pronounce, that Virgil » 
celebrated enigma is herein at length un- 



* Cic. ad QaiaU fratrem, iii. 4. 
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ravelled, the solution must, in justice and 
truth, be ascribed principally to that cause, 
which is here assigned. 

JRtim bibliotheca delicati, 
Vicinam v^idet unde lector urbem — 
Pignus pectoris hoc met tuere ! 

Hoc rus, seu potius domus vocanda est, 
Commendat Dominus, tuamputabis, 
Tarn non invida, tamque liberalis, 
Tarn comi patet hospitalitate.* 

I am happy to av^l myself of this op- 
portunity, for testifying also my obligations 
to, and respect for, the founders of the 
library of the Royal Institution; which 
most valuable depository, if we consider 
the richness of its materials for universal 
reference, and the accommodations and 
facilities which it affords to all those who 



♦ V. Martialis, ad bibliotkecam, ac de hortis, J. Mar- 
tialis^ vii. 16. et iv. 64. 
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xesort to it, must be regarded as the most 
fruitfiil source of enli^tened enjoyment, 
that could possibly have been added to the 
various modes of gratification and indul- 
gence, which distinguish this, great me- 
tropolis. 
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POLLIO. 

SiCELiDEs Mnsie, paullo majora canamus; 
Non omnes arbusta juvant humilesque myrics. 
Si canimus silvas, silvae sint consule digoae. 
Ultima Cuxjbi venit jav Carminis atas. 

^^ Magnus ab inl^o saeclonim nascitur ordo ! 5 
^^ Jam redit et Virgo ; redeunt Saturnia regna ; 
^^ Jam no?a progenies ccbIo demittitur alto ! 
^^ Tu modo nascenti puero, (quo ferrea primum 
^^ Desioet^ ac toto snrget gens aurea mundo,) 
^^ Casta &ye Lucina, tuus jam regnat Apollo. 10 
^^ Tequb adeo decns hoc sBvi, Te Cohsule, inibit^ 
^^ PoLLio ; et incipient magni procederb menses 
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^* Tb Dues. Si qua manent, soeleris Vestigia nostri 

^^ Irrita perpetua solyeat fonnidine terras. 

^^ Ille deum yitam accipiet, diyisque yidebit 15 

^< Permixtos heroas, et ipse yidebitur illis ; 

^^ Pacat|unqae rpget patriis virtutibus orbeip. 



^^ At TiBi prima, puer, nullo munuscula cultu, 
^^ Errantes ederas passim cum baccare, tellus, 
^^ Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundet acantho. SO 

^^ Ipsj^ lacte domum referent distenta Capelljs 
^^ Ubera ; nee magnos metuent armenta Leones. 
^^ Ipsa tibi blandos fundent cunabula flores. 
^^ Occidet et serpens, et fallax herba yeneni 
y Occidet : Assyrium yulgo nascetur amomum, S5 

^^ At, siMUL heroum laudes et facta parentis 
^^ Jam legere, et quae sit poteris cognoscere Virtus ; 
'^ MoUi paullatim FLAysscET campus arista, 
^^ Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uyA ; 
^^ Et dune quercus sudabunt roscida mella. dO 

^^ Pauca tamen suberunt priscas yestigia fraudis, 
^^ Quae teqtare Thetim ratibus, quae cingere muris 
" Oppida, qu0e jubeant telluri infindere sulcos. 
" Alter erit i^m TIP^Y8, et altera qu* yehat Argo 



^^ Delectos heioas ; erunt etiam altera bella ; 35 

^^ AtQUE ITERT7M AD TaOJAM MAGNUS MITTETUR 

^^ Achilles. 

III. 

^^ Hinc, ubi jam finnata tirux Te fecerit aetas, 
^^ Cedet et ipse mari sector ; nee nautica pinus 
^' . Mutabit merces < omiiis feret omnia telhis. 

« 

*^ Non rastros patietur humus, non yinea fidcem ; 40 
^^ Robustus quoque jam tauris juga solyet arator. 
^^ Nee yariofi diseet mentiri lana eolores ; 
5^ Ipse sed in pratis Aries jam suaye rubenti 

^^ MURICE, jam GrOCEO mutabit yELLERA LUTO ; 

^^ Sponte sua sandyx pascentes yestiet agnos. 45 

^^ Talia Sjbcla, suis dixerunt, currite, fusis 
^^ Concordes stabiU fatorum numine Parcas. 

^^ Aggredere o magnos^ adbrit jam tempus, 
*^ honores, 

^^ CaRA DeUM SOBOLBS, magnum JoyiS INCREf 

" mentumI 
^^ Adspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum ; 50 
<' Terrasque tractusque. maris cpelumque profundum ; 
^^ Adspice, Yenturo l^tentur ut omnia Sjbclo. 

^^ O Miui TAM LONGJE maueat pars ultima yiTJE, 
<^ Spiritus eip quantum sat erit Tua dicere facta I 54 
^f I^oii n^e pairminibus yincet, nee TuR^cius O^pheuSi 

bS 



^^ Nee Linus ; huic mater qaamvis, atque huic pater 

^^ adsit: 
<^ Orphbi Calliopea, Lino formoeus Apollo. 
'^ Pan etiam Arcadia mecum si judice certet, 
^^ Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se judice yictum. 59 

^^ Incipe, parve puer, risu coonoscere m atrem : 
^^ Matri looga decem tulerunt fasUdia Menses. 
^^ Incipe, parye puer. Cui non risers parbntes, 
^^ Nee deus huno mensa, dea nee dignata eubili est J 
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POLLIO. 



Sicilian Moses, raise a loftier soiro ; 

The shrubs and lowly shades have pleased too long; 

In silyan strains a nobler theme declare, 

Sublimer shades, and worth a consul's care. . 

At length arriy'd, in op'ning grace rehold 5 

That great last age rt Cum jb's Maid foretold ! 

^^ Its term attaifi'd, and refluent to its source, 
^^ Lo I Time's vast tide begins anew its course. 
<< The Virgin rules : see, Saturn's reign reyiv'd ! 
^^ And a new <^Sq;>ring, from high heay'n -deriv'd, 10 
'^ That boy, rt whom the iron race shall cease, 
'^ And yield the world to golden days .of peace. 



'< O chaste Lucina i thou but speed his birth, 

^* And lo, thine own Apollo rules the earth ! 

<^ PoLLio ! thine eye shall see the youth assume 15 

'^ That proudest glory of his mighty doom ; 

^^ And THE NEW AGE its Splendid course shall date 

** From the bright epoch of thy Consulate ! 

^^ Thenceforth) of conscious crime, if aught remain, 

^^ Awaken'd mercy shall remit the pain. 20 

^^ To Him a life, the life of Gods, is giv'n, 

» 
^^ Bom to hold converse with the powers in heay'n ; 

^^ While, o'er a peaceful and a smiling earth 

^^ He sways his sceptre in his Father's worth. 

I. 

'^ Child ! unto thee shall the UNCULTtiRED field 
^^ In festive grace a natal off'bing yield ; 86 

*^ With wreathed Ivy, Baccar's flowers entwine | 

« 

^^ And Colocasia mth Acanthus join. 

'^ The burthen'd Goats shall bear their milkt store 

^^ Unurged, unsought, spontaneous^ to thy door t SO 

** No Lion fierce the roving herd dismay. 

^^ Thy cradle^twigs shall sprout with blossoms gay. 

'^ Thine infant sport no noxious bane disturb, 

'^ The serpent dead, and dead each pois'nous herb : 

^^ Assyrian blooms shall shed, in eastern pride, S5 

" Their spicy fingrahcy on ev'ry side. 



II. 

^^ But WHEN thy gmwing years bavd learned to 

" READ 

^^ Thy fathbb's acts, and each heroic deed j 

^^ Soon as thy tutorM mind is taught to know 

'^ The meed that virtue only caa bestow i 46 

^^ Shall the full plain its tblLow HAavESTS send^ 

'^ And the wild brakes with purple clxtsters bend t 

^^ From the hard oak the honey's stream dbtil^ 

^^ In luscious drops, like ey'ning dew». But still, 

^^ Some trace of iron times will yet remain; 45 

^< For man will yet defy the stormy <nain^ 

^^ Encircle towns with walls, and rudely tear 

^^ Earth's parent bosom with the iron share. 

^^ Again, the chosen chiefi will Tiphys guide 

^^ In fleeting Argo thro' the briny tide ; 50 

^< Man stiU will seek his fellow to destroy ; 

^^ Again, Achilles strive to ruin Troy. 

III. 

^^ Hence, when thine age, confirmed in manhood's 
" force, 
<< Hath reach'd that destin'd period of thy course, 
'^ No vessel more shall cross the wat'ry plain ; 55 

^' The sea no more shall lure with hope of gain. V - 
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'^ Spontaneous, in each clime each soil shall grow 
^^ All that earth's amplest- bounty can bestow. 
*^ The glebe no more shall show the harrowed line ; . 
^< No more the pruner*s blade shall wound the vine ; 60 
^^ Freed from all toil, the sturdy hind shall lead 
*^ His steers, disyoked, io frolick in the mead. 
^^ The wool no more shall shine with tint untrue ; 
y^ The glowing Ram shall flame in native uue, 
'^ And blushing flocks, with rich resplendent hide, 65 
^' Purple and croceous, clothe the mountain's side. 
^^ Let GOLDEN TEARS like these for ever run i 
^^ Said the Fates smiling, as the threads they spun. 

^^ Take now the honours which to Thee are giv'n, 
^^ Offsprinqof JotbjOfayou&'dChildofHeav'n ! 
<< See the whole w<n:ld, in each revolving clime, 71 
<< With joy expectwit of that coming time ! 

^^ O may my liSNGTHEN^D life's protracted end 
^^ To scenes like these of future bliss extend \ 
^^ And I, retaining yet my powers of verse, 75 

^^ Thy matchless fame be able to rehearse ! 
^^ Not Orpheus* strains, not Linus' should excel 
^' The song prepared tht loftt deeds to tell, 
^' Tho' either bard his parent God inspire^ 
<' And prompt the numbers, and accord the lyre. 80 
^< Tho* Pan la Arpadt contest the lays, 
^^ In Arcadt should Pan resign the bays. 



<^ Come BOT, no more thy mother's hopes beguile ; 
^^ Come ! leara to know thy Mother bt hbh smilb : 
^^ Tbn long and lingering months have amply brought 
'^ Their lot of sickly care and anxious thought. 86 
^^ He who ne'er knew a parent's smile of love 
'^ Shall ne'er hold commerce with the powers aboyeJ 
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CHAPTER I. 



The curiosity which Virgil's Fourth Eclogue chap. 
has excited, in different and distant ages, is 
known to every one who is even moderately 
acquainted with classical antiquity. There is, 
perhaps, no question in literature upon which 
so g^eat a diversity and discordancy of opinions 
have been entertained, as with respect to the 
genuine object and design of this poem. So 
unsuccessfully has this question engaged the 
researches of all the most learned comment* 
ators, that it is possible many persons may 
have been induced to conclude from thence, 
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CHAP, that the solution of it is absolutely unattain- 
^' able. 

Yet we may, with the entire support of 
reason and experience, fonii another and a very 
different judgment. We may venture to em- 
brace the assumption, that the learning which 
has been exercised in those researches was at 
all times superfluous; that it has served only 
to divert the attention of its possessors from 
that which, if it exists at all, must be some- 
thing very simple and obvious: and, that, as 
we often discover close to our hand the object 
in pursuit of which we have long wasted every 
ingenuity of search, so, in the present case, 
our eye may possibly fall at last upon that 
object, which the procerity of exalted learn* 
ing has hitherto uniformly overlooked. 

Upqn this^istinct ground it is now pro- 
posed to institute a new examination of the 
poem, and to offer a new exposition of its de- 
sign and import. In doiqg this, it is not in- 
tended to bring before the reader every parti- 
cular conjecture to which it has given rise; a 
process which would tend much more to divide 
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and perplex his attention, than to administer CHA.F. 
any beneficial light to the argument; it will ^ 
be my purpose to take a general view of the 
principal schemes which have been resorted to 
for obtaining a solution of the difficulties of 
the £clogue; and, after having demonstrated 
the absolute insufficiency of them all, to sug* 
gest that which appears to be the simple fact, 
hitherto overlooked in the too forward ad- 
vances of the learned. 

This remarkable poem was composed about 
forty years before the birth of Christ; and with 
relation to ev^its which took place during the 
consulate of Asinius Pollio, in the year of Rome 
714. The effect which it produced upon its 
first appearance in the world, the interpretation 
which it then obtained, and the reception which 
it met with from Octavius Caesar, are points 
upon which we are totally ignorant The 
graces of the composition could not have failed 
to produce their due effect in the minds of 
those persons whose commendation Virgil had 

principally in view; but all the particulars 

« 

respecting its history are lost, and lost for ever, 
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CHAP, in the silence of the age to which it belonged. 
The'first observations concerning it, which oc- 
cur amongst the ancient writers, are of a date 
80 late as the fourth century of the christian 
era } that is to say, nearly four hundred years 
after the date of the poem. At that period, we 
find it an object of attention both in the 
christian church and in the heathen world; 
but so considerable a space of time had then 
elapsed, and ages of such various event had 
then intervened, that there remained but few^ 
and those very imperfect, materials of tradition 
for illustrating its history. So that the inter- 
preters of the fourth century are very incom- 
petent guides to conduct us to the true signi- 
fication of the poem ; and we shall be sensible, 
upon a close investigation, that our only hope 
of attaining to that signification must depend 
upon our relinquishing all external authoritie3 
whatsoever, and attaching ourselves wholly to 
the internal evidence which is contained in the 
poem itself. 

The interpreters of the fourth century here 
alluded to, are, the Emperor Constaptine th(s 
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Great, and Servius the grammarian; whose cif.Jigt^ 
different methods of exposition have influ- ^* 
enced, in some degree or other, all succeeding 
commentators, from that period down to the 
present day. 

The former of those interpreters, the Em* 
peror Constantine, assumed for the ground of 
his interpretation, that the Eclogue, founded 
by Virgil upon the ancient predictions of the 
Cumsean Sibyl, contained a true prophecy of the 
coming andjinal kingdom qfun'E Messiah.. In 
an oration addressed by that Emperor to a 
council of the clergy, which is extant in the 
ecclesiastical history of Eusebius, he enters 
into a very minute examination of the several 
passages of the poem ; undertaking to explain 
it throughout, as having its end and fulfilment 
in the birth and history of Jesus Christ, and 
avowing distinctly a persuasion, " that Virgil 
** was instructed in the mystery of the Saviour''* 



Eosebii Hbt. Eccl. Canatant. Orai. ad Sonet, ccctum. c. xix. 
p. 703. C4»mpare, I^ctantii InHit. vii. 24. 
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ckAP. A discourse^ it must be confessed, in which an 
'* excess of zeal prevails, to the total exclusion 
of all sound and considerate judgment. 

The scheme of interpretation embraced by 
Servius, differed widely from that adopted by 
Constantine. Servius supposed, that Virgil in- 
troduced into this EclogvLC a Jictitiaus prophecy ^ 
in which he undertook to determine the sex and 
fortune of some Roman infant, whose birth 
was in expectation at the time when he zvrote t/ie 
poem. To ascertain the person of that infant, 
Servius set himself to search into the time im- 
mediately following the date which he assigned 
to the poem, namely, some part of the year 
of Pollio's consulate. Influenced by the apos- 
trophe to Pollio, contained in the prophecy, he 
produced the names of two sons of Pollio, 
Asinius Gallus and Saloninus, as rival pre- 
tenders to the honours of the poem ; but yet 
with a positive decision in favour of the' pre- 
tensions of the latter. At the same time he 
plainly betrayed the embarrassment under which 
his judgment laboured in making that decision, 
from a conviction, that all the great features of 
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the prophecy were properly ascribable to Oc- chap. 
TAVius himself. From thence he was led to de- 
vise the whimsical conjecture, that the praises 
of Octavius were, in some way Or other which 
he was unable to detect, inwoven with those 
of the infant Saloninus throughout the poem.. 
Thus, on ver. 6, he observes : " permiscet laudes 
•* tarn pueri PoUionis quam Augmti.'' On ver. 
13, " Vel AugustOy vel Pollioni, vel Salonino," 
On ver. 15, " Sicut supra, artifidose laudem 
conftmditj ut possit esse communis ; nam ad 
quemvis potest referri iUc^ vel ad Augustum, 
" vel ad Saloninum.'*' And on ver. 17 he 
remarks, " Vel Augustus Casaris, vel Sa- 
*^ loninus Pollionis, virtute paeatum orbem te- 
" nebit:' 

Such were the discordant schemes devised 
by the ancient writers, christian and heathen, 
for expounding the fourth Eclogue. From that 
period, until the revival of letters, nothing new 
or particular seems to have occurred upon the 
subject. Upon the restoration of learning, 
when the poem came under the consideration 
of tKe scholars to whom that revolution gave 
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CHAP, rise, both those schemes were revived. That 
^' of Constantine obtained the earliest attention ; 
but its authority lost ground in proportion to 
the progress of enlightened criticism ; and it 
was at length entirely subverted by the ela- 
borate confutation of Gallaeus.* 

The interpretation of Servius remained then 
in force ; and, for a time, learned men agreed 
in admitting, not only the basis of his hypo- 
thesis, viz. that Virgil delivered a Jictitious pro- 
phecy in his awn person ; but also, his particular 
application of that fictitious prophecy, viz. to 
the person qfSaloninus. The correctness of that 
application, however, came at length to be 
questioned. It was thought to be extremely 
improbable, that Virgil should have composed 
such a poem to celebrate a birth, comparatively 
so unimportant ; and a more strict enquiry into 
the evidences of history having finally led to a 
discovery, that PoUio had no child to whom 
the prophecy could in any way be rendered 
applicable, a fresh search was made into the 



• Diatertationes de SibyUU. Cap. xvii. and zviii. 
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documents of antiquity by succeeding com- chap. 
mentators, for some one to whom the appli- ^^\ 
cation might with more consistency be made. 
As the family of Caesar appeared to them, upon 
mature consideration, to be alone entitled to 
the extraordinary honours proclaimed in this 
Eclogue ; the male infants connected with that 
family, of whom history had made any men- 
tion, were then scrutinized; and Drusus and 
Marcellus were severally brought forward, by 
different interpreters, as the legitimate and 
undoubted hero of the poem. But those con- 
jectures, though ingenious and learned, laboured 
against a stubborn anachronism. Independently 
of all the other grave and, indeed, unsurmount- 
able objections . to which they were liable, a 
mere comparison of dates was sufficient to over- 
turn them both. It was essential to the argu- 
ments which those interpreters maintained, that 
the infant in question should have been in the 
womb of its mother during the year of the con- 
sulship of PoUio ; that is to say, in the year of 
Rome 714. But history has been careful^ to 
admonish us^ that this was not the case either 

c S 
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CHAP, of Drusus or Marcellus. For we are expressly 

T' 

told, that the former was the identical infant 
with whom Livia was pregnant by her first 
husband, at the* time when she was separated 
from him and married to Octavius in the year 
716.* And we have a testimony equally ex- 
plicit, that Marcellus died at the age of twenty 
years,t in the year TSl;;}: consequently, that 
he was born in the year 71 1, and therefore that 
he could not have been the child with which 
Octavia was left pregnant by the elder Mar- 
cellus, in the year 714. The search for a 
male infant having thus entirely failed, a new 
scheme was resorted to, of endeavouring to 
adapt the prophecy to the person of Julia, the 
daughter of Octavius; with whom Scribonia 
was certainly pregnant in the year required, 
714| because- she was born either at the end 
of that year, or at the beginning of the next. 
But this scheme experienced no better success ; 
for, being fraught with internal difficulties. 



* Dio. xlviii. c 43, 44. f Propertttis, iii. IS. 15. 

t Dio. liii. c. 30. 
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equally weighty and manifest, it carried with chap. 
it its own obvious confutation. '• 

All these conjectures, respecting Drusus, 
Marcellus, and Julia, proceeded upon the 
strange and preposterous supposition, contained 
in Servius's hypothesis, that Virgil ventured to 
assume the sex of a child during the pregnancy of 
its mother: an exercise of divination so anile, 
or barbarous, that it is astonishing it should so 
long have been thought possible that the ima- 
gination of Virgil could have descended to it. 
The Rhsetians, says Dio, put to death all the 
males which they took prisoners in their incur- 
sions on the Romans ; ^' not only those which 
" were born, but such as being yet in the wombs of 
** the womeny they discovered to be males by a cer-- 
" tain method of divination.'^— ^av to «fff v — s y ra/^ 
ya9(oc(nv ETI tmv yvvatJuay ONy MANTEIAIS 
T12IN ccviv^io-KovTBgy i(pOu^y* The sex of the 
two former, Drusus and Marcellus, like that of 
Saloninus, agreeing with the sex of the hero of 



* Dion. liv. c. 22. 
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CHAP, the Eclogue, the incongruity of the supposition 
did not render itself so glaringly manifest ; but 
that of the latter, Julia, being in direct contra- 
diction with every article of the prophecy, the in- 
congruence became thereby exposed in the most 
conspicuous point of view. We shall therefore 
consider this latter conjecture with some at- 
tention, since it will afford us a very instructive 
example of the illusive power of hypothesis. 

After it had been sufficiently proved, that 
no such male infant as the different comment- 
ators had sought for could be found in history, 
a learned and ingenious French dissertator, M. 
de la Nauze, undertook (in a discourse read in 
the French Academy in 176S, and reported in 
the 31st volume of the Memoires des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles LeitresJ to provide a substitute. 
Having shewn from the historian Dio, that 
Scribonia, whom Octavius had espoused at the 
beginning of PoUio's consulate, became shortly 
pregnant ; he conjectured, that Virgil, upon that 
doubtful occasion, had ventured to deliver a 
definite prophecy. That while the womb of 
Scribonia teemed with its uncertain fruit, that 
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great poet had dared at once to assume it for a chap. 

hoy ; and, at the risk of all his grave reputa- ^' 

tion, to predict of that equivocal offspring the 

splendid and masculine career described in the 

Eclogue. Unfortunately, Scribonia was in due 

time delivered of a daughter^ whose sex and 

whose depravity belied in every particular the 

magnificent predictions of the poem. " Ce- 

" pendant (says this learned but unlucky exr 

" positor) la prediction pour un fils ne s'etant 

^^ pas accomplie, et la place du Jils^ qui devoit 

" parvenir au comble de la gloire, ayant kit 

" remplie par une JUle^ qui f At la scandale de 

" Rome, et Fopprobre de la maison des C^sars ; 

*' le peu d'interfet qu'on prit depuis au veritable 

" objet de TEglogue, ou peut-6tre Tint^rfet qu'on 

" eut a la faire oublier, y r^pandit bientot des 

" nuages."* 

It is difficult to reconcile this conjecture 
with the anxiety testified by the same writer, 
to preserve Virgil from an imputation of im-r 
prudence. " Virgile, a moins d'etre lepltis imr 
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CHAP. " prudent de tons les hommes, n'a pu assigner k 
^' " PoUion, ou a ses enfans, une prerogative 
" d'origine, et un degr6 de fortune, qui dis- 
" tinguoient la propre personne d'Octavien, et 
** dont ce prince etoient infiniment jaloux." 
But surely, if it was imprudent under one 
aspect to hazard so remarkable a prediction of 
an unborn child of PoUio, it was equally im- 
prudent under another, to hazard it of anyfcdtus 
in a womb. If in the one case he wantonly 
exposed his interests to danger; in the other 
case he no less wantonly subjected his reputa- 
tion to ridicule. And it is not probable that 
the reader will think the imprudence in any 
degree extenuated by the plea which a learned 
writer has advanced, who of late years has 
endeavoured to revive" the same hypothesis. 
Virgil (says he) could not know, without the 
gift of prescience^ the sex of this new born 
" child."* Most certainly he could not: but 
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* Observations an the Suited of the Fourth Eologue, by 
S. Henley» F. S. A. p. 29.— Gregory's Transl. of Lowth'jj Lec- 
turesy Vol. 11. p. 119> note. 
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the very circumstance, that Virgil was sensible chap. 
that he could not know the sex of an unborn '' 
child without the gift of prescience, ought, in 
common equity to his great name, to be re- 
ceived as a powerful evidence, and a conclusive 
one with all who wish to vindicate his consist- 
ency and good sense, that he could never have 
formed the design .of squandering the positive 
beauties of this composition upon so equivocal 
and precarious an object. 

Although the same untoward consequence 
did not attend the supposition in its application 
to Marcellus or to Drusus, it is nevertheless 
manifest that the same general argument of 
improbability and incongruity bore with equal 
force against them both. And to this were 
added other arguments of objection, arising out 
of each particular case. 

Dr. Warton, who follows Catrou in suppos- 
ing, that this poem was composed in honour of 
the espousals of Anthony and Octavia, the 
widow of the elder Marcellus; and who con- 
siders that commentator as " the first who has 
" given the trut interpretation of the subject of 
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CHAP. " this famous Eclogue ;''* adopts the following 
'* opinion from Marty n, as '* giving a full insight 
** into this affair. ** — " MarcelluSi the husband 
** of Octavia, half-sister to Casar^ being just 
^^ dead, it was proposed that Octavia should be 
" given in marriage to Anthony. — Octavia was 
" with child at the time of this marriage. — ^Vir- 
" gil was not backward in testifying his joy 
" for so happy an event. The Sibylline oracles 
'^ had foretold, that a child was to be born about 
" this timCy who should rule the world, and es- 
" tablish perpetual peace. The poet ingeniously 
" supposes the child with whom Octavia rvas then 
" pregnant to be the glorious infant, under 
" whose rule mankind was to be made happy ; 
" the golden age was to return again from 
" heaven ; and fraud and violence were to be 
" no more. — In this celebrated poem, the au- 
" thor, with great delicacy ^ at the same time 
" pay$ his court to both the chiefs (Octavius and 
" Anthony), to his patron Pollio, to Octavia, 
** and to the unborn infant."| 



• Argument. f Life of Virgil, p. 12—14. 
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But where (may I ask) could have been the chap. 
ingenuity, or the delicacy, or the courtesy, '' 
towards Octavius; who was then only twenty- 
three years of age, and who was just married to 
Scribonia ; where could have been the ingenuity, 
the delicacy, or the courtesy, of foredooming ' 
him at such a moment to a total failure of sons, 
and of ascribing to a half-sister , (who was not 
of the Julian blood,) the exclusive glory of 
giving birth to the predicted sovereign of the 
world?* Could such a contrivance have ap- 
peared either ingenious, or delicate, or cour- 
teous to Octavius himself? Surely, if Virgil 



* C. Octavius, the father of Augustu-s bad two daughters 
named Octavia ; the elder by bis first wife Ancharia, and the 
younger by Attia the mother of Augustus. According to 
Suetonius and other writers, the latter of those two Octavias 
was the wife of Marccllus ; Plutarch affirms that it was the 
former; and those learned commentators, by preferably 
adopting the statement of Plutarch, have increased the ob- 
jections against their own hypothesis. See Sueton. JuL Can. 
c. 27, Aug, Cas. c. 4, Plut. Vii. Anton, and the Stemma 
C€esarum, at the end of the first volume of Brotier's 
Tacitus, p. 464, n. 15, l6. 
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CHAP, can be supposed to have written this poem in 
^ honour of any fatus in utero, it would be far 
more reasonable to conjecture, with M. de la 
Nauze, that it was one of Octavius's own pro- 
creation ; the chance was equal, and the com- 
pliment would have been at least direct and 
unequivocal. 

And with respect to Drusus, the conjecture 
was equally incongruous and inadmissible ; for 
what could be more preposterous, even if the 
chronology had not contradicted the suppo- 
sition, than to imagine, that Virgil should have 
celebrated the new nuptials of Octavius, with 
Livia, by ascribing, and limiting, to the issue 
of the rejected husband^ that predicted sphere of 
glory, which had formerly excited the ambition 
of Julius Csesar, and which now awakened that 
of Octavius? 

These, however, with all their palpable de- 
fects, were the principal schemes devised and 
employed by learned commentators for eluci- 
dating the obscurities of the fourth Eclogue. 
By adhering tenaciously to the fundamental 
principle of interpretation introduced at first 
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by Servius, and only varying its application, no crap. 
progress whatever was made towards a solution '* 
of the difficulties of the poem ; and the result of 
all those learned labours was in fact no other 
than that which Mr. Gibbon has justly and 
succinctly stated ; " The different claims of an 
" elder or younger son of l^oUio ; of Julia, of 
" Drusus, of Marcellus ; were all Jbund to be 

incompatible with chronology ^ history^ and the 

good sense of Virgil.''* 
Convinced of the fallaciousness of all those 
interpretations, and not immediately discerning 
within the compass of Roman history any object 
which could lay a just claim to the character de- 
lineated in the Eclogue, the pious and learned 
Lowth gave up the pursuit altogether; and, 
warmed by the subject of " prophetic poetry^ 
upon which he was discoursing, he surrendered 
for a moment the exercise of his masterly judg- 
ment to the power of his sublime imagination. 
In the argumentum of his twenty-first' pra- 



* Hist Rom. Einp. c. zx. note 6l. 
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CHAP. lectioD, he affirms, that the Eclogue has neoer 
^ yet been explained. " Virgilii Ecloga IV, multo 
'^ obscurior est quam vulgo habetiir, et h nemim 
" hactenus satis intellectaJ' And in the pre- 
lection itself, he thus propounds his opinion of 
the nature and causes of its obscurity. " Al- 
" though the subject (says he) has exercised 
" the abilities of the most learned men, yet I 
*^ think the object and intention of the poet 
'^ remain still unknown; and I entertain no 
" hope that they will ever be more satisfactorily 
" explained. Neither the history, nor the state 
** of Rome, nor the circumstances of the times, 
" point out to us any event or person which 
<< bears sufficient relation to the scope of the 
*^ argument, or which could have afforded oc- 
casion for such magnificent predictions. For 
my own part I will freely confess, that when 
*' I consider the poem in relation to those ob- 
'^ jects, the oftener I read it, the less able I find 
" myself to comprehend it. Such is the splen- 
** dor of the stile, and such the elegance of the 
^^ poetry, that it deceives the readers with respect 
" to the obscurity of the matter. And when I 
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" look more nearly at each particular, when I chap. 
" thoroughly examine the nature and force of 
the imagery and language, I encounter so 
many things repugnant to the common usage 
" of the Romans, things so remote from the 
'^ conceptions of the men of that age and 
^' nation, that I can hardly persuade myself 
that it could have been perfectly understood 
even when it was first published. But when 
^* I reflect, that all these things may be clearly 
** explained by means of a foreign interpreta- 
** tion, drawn from the records of the Hebrews, 
^^ the full force and magnitude of which it was 
*^ impossible that the mind of the poet could 
" have embraced, or even attained to ; I scarce- 
" ly dare express what I think, since I know not 
^^ how far I may obtain the assent of the learned. 
" Yet this I will say, that it appears to me so 
'^ wonderful, and so nearly resembling a mi- 
*' racle, that I am sometimes almost seriously 
inclined to believe, that what Socrates says 
ironically of poets in general, in the lo of 
" Plato, may once have been actually brought 
" to pass : — For this cause^ the God, having de* 
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CHAP. ^^ prived them of their reason^ makes use vf them 
'* " for his ministers^ like the diviners and pro- 
" phets ; in order that we who hear them should 
** understand, that words of such high import 
" cannot proceed from persons derived of thdr 
" natural reason^ but that it is the God himself 
^^ who speaks, and who addresses us through 
" them:'"" 

^ Such are the reflections of that eminent 
scholar ; in which, says Mr, Gibbon, " he has 
** displayed learning, ingenuity, and a temperate 
" enthusiasm, which exalts his fancy without 
** degrading his judgment." f The learning 
and ingenuity of that great man will never 
be called in question ; neither will it be said, 
that he has degraded his judgment by this 
extraordinary decision. But although he has 
not degraded his excellent judgment by this 
process, I believe it will be very generally felt, 
and admitted, that he has, upon this occasion, 
suffered it to suspend its operation. 



• Dc Sacr. Poet. Hebr. Prided, xxi. p. 290 — 293. 
t Hist. Rom. Emp. c. xx. note 62. 
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With respect to Mr. Gibbon himself, he cbap. 
seems to have gaught, at least for a moment, ^' 
acme of the ** temperate enthusiasm'* which he 
applauded in Bp. Lowth ; for, in the whimsical 
manner in which he represents the sentimenC 
of Constantine upon the subject of the Eclogoei 
he almost appears to adopt it for his own. 
" Forty years before the birth of Christ, (says 
this historian,) the Mantuan bard, as if in- 
spired by the celestial muse of Isaiah, had 
celebrated with all the pomp of oriental me- 
taphor, the return of the virgin, the fall of 
the serpent, the approaching birth of a god-^ 
like child, the offspring of Jupiter^ who 
should expiate the guilt of mankind, and 
" govern the peaceful univense with the vir- 
*^ tues of his father; the rise and appearance of 
an heavenly race, a primitive nlation through- 
out the world, and the gradual restoration of 
" the innocency and felidty of the golden age. 
" The poet was perhaps unconscious of the se- 
" cret sense and object of these sublime pre- 
dictions, which have been so unworthily 
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CHAP. " applied to the infant son of a Consul or 
*• . «* a Triumvir."* 

Sensible of the total incapacity of all such 
pious speculations for discovering the real in- 
tention of Virgil in this poem, the learned 
Heyne, the last great authority who has given 
judgment upon the subject of the Eclogue, felt 
himself constrained, as the only available alter- 
native, to revert to the basis of the hypothesis 
of Servius, adopting it in all its extent ; namely, 
that Virgil ventured to assume the scjCy and in his 
awn person toforetel the fortune, of an unborn 
chiU. But, in doing this, he found himself im- 
mediately embarrassed by the object to which he 
should apply it. He entirely rejected Servius's 
application of it to a son of PoUio ; and, in his 
Life of Virgil, he decided in favour of Julia : 
'^ Visa est multis viris doctis Ecloga iv. ad a. 
^' U. C. 714, referenda esse, ut infans ille nas- 
** citurus, cujus in eo carmine tam praedara 
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'^ fata ominatur poeta, nullus alius sit, quam is, chap. 
" quein Octavia turn utero gerebat.— ProAaAi- 
^^ UtLsJitf ad prolem, quam ex Scriboma tollen- 
'' dam sperabat Cassar, poetam respexisse, &c/'* 
But in the " Argumentum " prefixed to the Ec- 
logue, he declared himself of another opinion, 
namely, that the question still hung in doubt 
between Julia and MarceUus: — " Errat inter 
" duo hos partus interpretatio, cum uterque ha- 
** beat, quod judicium inclinare possit.'*-!" 

At length, upon a general review of his 
commentary in order to a new edition of the 
poet, he overruled both those opinions; not in- 
deed by cancelling them, or expunging them' 
from his book, but by superadding another, and 
a final one, as that which, upon the most ma- 
ture consideration, appeared to him to approach 
the nearest to the truth; and to be, in effect, 
the ne plus ultra of human penetration upon the 
subject. ** What, (says he,) if, after all, there 
'* should be no room for any particular conjec- 



* Virgilii Vita. U. C. 7)4. f Argament. in Eel. iv. 
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CHAP. " turc, concerning the child whose birth Virgil 
^' " mentions? — Qmdj si ne locus ariolationi est, 
" qt$is puer ilk fuerit^ quern Maro nascentem 
** memorat ? — For the poet may have meant to 
'' insinuate nothing more, than that happier 
^' days would succeed to the calamitous times 
" of civil war. Under that notion, he may 
" have intended to affirm, that a new genera- 
'^ tion of mankind would arise. And, because 
^' that new generation must have a beginning, 
" he may be supposed to have directed his 
" poem to the first male child who should be 
** born into the world under that new order of 
*^ things." — " It is possible (he also observes) 
** that Virgil, deducing the happiness of that 
" new« age from the peace of Brudusium, may 
'* have adverted to the birth of that child mere- 
ly as to an Epocha — tanquam Epocha — ^from 
whence that new age should be computed."* 
But this conjecture wears not a more pro- 
mising aspect than any of those which preceded 
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it, although it so manifestly claims a superiority char 
above them all. It is not new, because Rusus 
had already suggested it in his note on ver. 8. 
^' Quasi dicat, novum genus hominum orietur, 
** dummodo Lucina faveat huic puero nascent| : 
'* qm princeps illius nwi generis^ id est^ primus 
" esse debet.'' And it ;s evidently erroneous, 
because every reader, with common attention, 
must plainly perceive, that Virgil dpes not in- 
troduce the birth of this child for an epocha ; 
on the contrary, he calls emphatically upon 
Pollio to furnish, by his consulate, the epocha 
which he designs to commemorate. But the 
child is far otherwise introduced, as the chief 
object and hero of the poem ; — 

TuA dicere facta. 



To rehearse thy dbeds. 



Upon which words Heyne himself comments 
thus : — '^ Tanta est, sen erit, tamque magnified 
*^ et divina, materia tuje laudis. — So magnl- 
" ficent and divine will be the subject of thy 
** praise." This certainly does not imply a 
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CHAP, birth, memorable only incidentally, as it shall 
^ furnish a character of time ; on the contrary, it 
plainly indicates a life active and renowned, 
and prominent upon the page of history^ It is 
indeed well deserving of remark, that almost all 
the authors and refuters of the different schemes 
devised for expounding this Eclogue, have been 
very tender of Virgil's reputation for prudence 
and good sense in the interpretations which 
they have severally undertaken to confute ; but 
yet altogether as adventurous with it in respect 
of that which each has endeavoured to establish. 
This last learned commentator extols the judg- 
ment of Virgil, and yet that judgment is 
rendered just as questionable under this last 
conjecture, as under any one of those which it 
was designed to supplant. The poet plainly 
ascribes to the object of the prophecy (whoever 
that object may have been) a career proportion- 
ate to Octavius himself; how then can he be 
rescued from a charge of consummate impru- 
dence, should he be found to have ascribed that 
same career, upon the pledge of his own pre- 
science, to thejirst mak child who should chance 
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to be bom into the world after the conclusion chap. 
of a peace between Octavius and Anthony ? '• 

This hypothesis is therefore as fundament- 
ally defective as any of those which preceded 
it; and, indeed, the learned annotator is tho- 
roughly aware of its defect " There will still 
" remain, (says he,) even under this conjecture, 
" some things obscure, and not sufficiently ex- 
^^ plained. — Manent quidem vel sic in figmento 
'' hoc, nonnuUa obscura nee satis commode in- 
** venta.'' And, under a strong sense of that 
imperfection, he concludes the sum of his ob- 
servations by^ denouncing a species of literary 
anathema against any writer, who may dare to 
aspire to the discovery of a more successful 
solution of the intricacies of the poem. ^^ He 
must be downright arrogant (says he) who 
shall presume so far, or shall conceive such 
*^ confidence in himself, as to afQrm that he 
** has surmounted every difficulty which the 
" interpretation of this poem presents. The 
subject matter itself, the genius and laws of 
prophecy, the method of enunciation by 
^' mesMSs of ornaments drawn from fable ; all 
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CHAi^. " these must conspire to render abortive every 
** attempt at success. — Probe arrogantem 
" necesse foret eum qui hoc sibi sumeret, aut 
^^ sibi satis confideret, ut omnia ^ se expe^ 
" dita in hoc carmine esse pronunti&rit; ipsa 
" enim res, vaticinii indoles et lex, enuntia- 
** tionis modus per mythica ornamenta, omnem 
" conaium sufflaminant."* 

Such is the sum of the learned labour which 
has been expended, through a course of fourteen 
hundred years, upon this celebrated poem ; and 
such, after all, is the actual state of the con- 
troversy concerning its design and import. 
From a review of all that labour, terminated by 
the opinion and avowal of the learned and ela- 
borate writer last cited, we are authorized to 
draw this positive and conclusive inference; 
viz. that no progress whatever has yet been 
made in the elucidation of the poem, but that 
its subject lies just as open for enquiry now, as 
it did in the age of Constantine and Servius. 



* Argument, in Eel. iv. Ed. noviss. in fine. 
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A failure so tniversal, must necessarily be owing chap. 
to one of two causes ; either, that the subject is 
in itself positively inexplicable ; or, that all in- 
terpreters, by some extraordinary fatality, have 
grounded their respective interpretations upon 
some one original and common principle of 
error. I hope to be able, in the course of the 
following observations, to shew to the satisfac- 
tion of the reader, that the latter is really the 
case : I hope to be able to point out, by the 
detection and exposure of the erroneous prin- 
ciple, the true cause of the universal mis- 
carriage; and to prove, by the rectification of 
that principle, how little of real mystery exists 
either in the structure or the matter of the 
poem. 

There is another point which the review of 
this controversy impresses forcibly upon the 
mind, and which demands no less attention 
than the cause of the general miscarriage ; it is 
this, that the prophecy of the Eclogue has been 
sometimes applied to a Roman, and sometimes 
to the person of our Savioue, Jesus Christ. 
It is not merely that the latter application has 
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CHAP, been adopted by a few whimsical individuals; 
but that the great body of interpreters, from 
Constant! ne and Servius down to the present 
time, constitute two general classes, distin- 
guishable by their adherence to one or other pf 
those two opinions. There must exist an ade- 
quate cause for so remarkable an effect ; and I 
trust I shall be able to assign that cause in the 
sequel of these observations. 

I shall now proceed to enter upon a new 
examination of this poem ; and, having in the 
present chapter demonstrated the inadequacy of 
all the interpretations which have hitherto been 
adopted, I shall suggest with deference that re- 
maining interpretation, which appears to em- 
brace the simple and obvious fact overlooked in 
the too eager researches of the learned. 
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CHAPTER II. 



The charge of arrogance, which Professor chap. 
Heyne holds out against those who shall at- 
tempt a more successful solution than his own 
of the difficulties of this poem, might operate 
to deter any one from proposing such a solution 
who had designed to rest its merits upon a 
claim to superior learning. Such a pretension, 
after the failure of so many transcendent scho- 
lars, would indeed argue no ordinary degree of 
arrogance and folly. But the ground which 
. has been taken in the outset of this discourse, 
repels every such charge. It was there as- 
sumed, that the learning engaged in this re- 
search may have been at all times dispropor- 
tioned to its object ; that it may have carried 
its possessors beyond the mark at which they 
aimed; and that, as we often find the thing 
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CHAP, which we have long vainly sought for, close to 
^' our hand ; so it is possible, in the present case, 
that our sight may at length fall upon that ob- 
ject, which the eye of erect learning has con- 
stantly overlooked. For, how often do we see 
the prone eye of a child discover that which re- 
mains lost in the area of a grown person's search? 
And if, upon this avowed ground, I venture to 
offer to the consideration of the learned an in- 
terpretation of the Eclogue, which shall disem- 
broil its intricacies, and enlighten its obscurities, 
their equity must at least absolve me from a 
censure of arrogance. 

But although I willingly pay this tribute of 
deference to the just authority of that great 
scholar, I must at the same time enter a formal 
protest against the principle of barring enquiry, 
or intimidating modest research, by threatening 
a charge of arrogance. Such a procedure can 
render no benefit to the cause of knowledge. 
It might occasion the loss of a truth, but it 
could never contribute to the discovery of one. 
All that the learned professor was authorized to 
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allege, was the experience of his own inability, chap. 
amongst a multitude of other objects of suc- 
cessful investigation, to obtain satisfaction upon 
this one particular point. But why he should 
therefore wish the question to be foreclosed, or 
Svhy he should seek to deter his followers in the 
field of letters from engaging further in the 
same pursuit, it is not easy to conjecture. His 
learned reputation could not be affected by any 
issue of such an enquiry ; for it would be no 
difficult thing to shew, that accident has made 
many more discoveries than genius, though 
genius has made many more improvements than 
accident. In this, and in all similar investiga- 
tions, we must ever consider, with the wise 
author of Rasselas, ^^ how many useful hints 
<' are obtained by chance; and turn often th^ 
'^ mind^ hurried by her awn ardor to distant 
mewsy neglects the truths that lie opeii 
BEFORE HER." UpoH thesc grouuds I hope 
the venerable German wilt pardon me, if I assert 
the perfect right of literary research against 
the arbitrary denunciation of any sentence of 
" probh arroganteniy &c." and if, in doing so, I 
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CHAP, shelter myself under the ample authority of the 
"' Grecian Poet :-t- 

nANT* iny i^iv^iiVy i«» fill Toy trevoy 
f «^ TK, i< fr^O«n T»K {nTllfAlfOK.* 

" Every thing may be diswocredj if wt 
^^ shrink not from the labour annexed to the 
^* pursuit.'' A golden maxim, under due limit- 
ation; and which seems to possess the virtue 
of inspiring the sentiment which it inculcates. 
There is a labour of humble search, no less 
than of enterprising discovery. 

But there is another reason why we ought 
not to permit an excess of deference to great 
names to relax our researches after interesting 
and useful truths ; which is this, tiiat the re- 
cords of learning abound with instances of ac- 
tual incaution and oversight in some of the 
ablest scholars. One of these instances it will be 
sufficient to produce here. There was a time 
when learned men reproached Virgil for not 
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having introduced the shade of Homer among chap. 

the departed poets whom £aeas and the Cumsean ^* 

Sibyl conversed with in Elysium ; «nd foi* not 

having paid to Homer the compthnent of 

making the Sibyl address herself to him rathet 

than to Musasus. This supposed neglect was 

condemned as a flagrant instance of jealousy 

and ingratitude in the great author of the 

J£neid, until he vras vindicated by his French 

translator M. S6grais ; who observed, that Virgil 

could not, without the grossest absurdity, have 

placed Homer among the departed poets in the 

days of iEneas, inasmuch as Homer was not 

born until a long time after. This observation 

the learned Dr. Warton condescends to entitle 

^^ a mastjudkwus remark^'* and yet it is pro* 

bable that many readers will be inclined to con* 

sider it as tolerably obvious. Pr. Heyne has 

deemed it expedient to advert to this vindica* 

tion of Virgil in his note upon the passage ; as 

if it were to guard future critics from involving 



* Note on Pitf s Transl. of the sixth book of the Aneid, 
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CHAP, themselves in the same perplex:! ty. " Quod 
/' Musasum potissimum nominat poeta, mirantur 
^' interpretes. EnimveroHomerossaheiEneasin 
*' inferis occurrere non potuit. Turbata fuissefU 
'* tengnnrum rationei'^^ The reflection to which 
this circumstance gives rise is best expressed 
in the words of the inference which the saga- 
cious Mr. Bayle has drawn from this very ex- 
ample of learned confusion : '^ d'ou U faut 
conclure (says that acute writer) que les 
plus s^avans personnages n'ont pas toujours 
" dans I'esprit ce qui devroit s'y presenter k 
" plus naturtlkment^ lorsqu'ils traitent unf 
" chose." t 

Encouraged by these considerations, and 
reKeved by them from the apprehension of in- 
curring deservedly any censure of arrogance, I 
shall now proceed to point put to the observa- 
tion of the learned reader that near object, 
which, though constantly floating within bis 






• Note in iEn. ?i. 666. 

t Diet. Bayle, " Virgile," note E. 
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view, may not have succeeded in arresting his chap. 
attention. 

It is a maxim universally admitted, that 
every writer is his own best interpreter ; and that 
if any parts o( his writings which are obscure, 
can be illustrated by other parts which are dis- 
tinct and clear, he is competent to explain him- 
self. If we apply this maxim to the writings of 
Virgil, and if at the same time we simply en- 
quire, to whom was it most likely that Virgil, 

•» , 

at the time when he wrote this fourth Eclogue, 

should have thought of ascribing the peculiar 
and exclusive honours which are represented in 
it? We shall presently discover, that he has 
actually told us ; that he has furnished us with 
the clue requisite for the unravelling of his 
enigma ; and that he has taken a particular care 
to introduce that clue into the body of the great 
epic poem which he afterwards composed. 

While the fortune of Octavius was in a 
rapidly ascending progress ; when, invested 
with all the hereditary honours of Cjesar, he 
had succeeded in rendering himself Master of 
Italy and the Western Provinces, but had 
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CHAP, not yet attained to the full height of his am- 
^* bition, Virgil delivered in his fourth Eclogue 
these obscure and mysterious lines : 

Ultima CuMJEi yenit jam Carminis actasr 

Redeunt Satitrnia reona; 

Jam nova progenies Gcel6 demittitur alto. 
Tn modo nascenti puero, (quo ferrea primnm 
Desinet, et toto liuRGKT gens aurba mundo,) 
Casta fiive Lucina! 

At length arriv'd, in opening grace behold 
That great last age by Cvmm's maid foretold ! 

Sec Saturn's reign rcviv'd ; 

And a new offspring, from high heav'n deriy'd. 
That boy, by whom the iron race shall cease. 
And yield the world to golden days of peace. 

About fifteen years afterwards, when Octa* 
vius had surmounted every opposition, when 
he had attained to the full meridian of hit 
glory, and, under the style of Augustus, was 
become the absolute monarch of the whole 
Roman world, Virgil delivered these distinct 
and explicit lines: 

Hic ViR, Hic EST, tibi QVEM promitti saepius audis, 
AvGVSTVs Cjesar, Divum genus, AtSEA condet 
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Secvla qui rorsiis Latio, regnata per arva CHAP* 

Satubno quondam !!• 

This, this is He, that heav'ii-boni youth, of old 
So often promised, and so long foretold, 
Augustus Cjbs ar ; He whose mighty hand 
Shall raise A golden age in Latium's land. 
Where ancient Saturn rbign'd in times of yore. 

In the former of these two passages the 
poet described the fortune and circumstances of 
some extraordinary personage, but without ex- 
pressing any name; in the latter passage he 
retraced the same identical .characters, and he 
moreover expressly added the name of the per- 
sonage to whom he ascribed them. The judg- 
ment of reason upon a collation and comparison 
of the two passages, is this ; that .they must 
relate to one and the same individual; that 
the latter passage illustrates the former; that 
the poet intended it should be received as elu- 
cidatory of the former undefined description ; 
and, therefore, whatever may remain to be 
afterwards explained or beconciled, that 
the subject and hero of the Eclogue can be 
no other than Octavius himself, afterwards 
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CHAt>. Augustus Cjesar. A specific personage, of 
^^* DIVINE ORIGINAL, with, through, or by whom 
the GOLDEN AGE should be restored, and the 
ancient kingdom of Saturn revived: these 
were marks describing a character and a sphere 
much too peculiar to belong to more than to 
one individual. 

Two stars keep not their motioiis in am sphere* 

If that description was any where expressly 
applied by Virgil, the applicatiop became of 
universal obligation wherever else it might 
occur in his works. 

Why then, it will be asked, has it not been 
80 applied? Why has this apparently obviousi 
and even superficial, interpretation been uni-» 
formly overlooked by eveiy learned interpreter? 
The answer to this questipn, after the review 
which has been taken in the preceding chapter^ 
is both easy and prompt. It has been owing 
to the mveterate prevalence of two assumptioMf 
growing out of Servius' false hypothesis, which 
have taken prepossession of the minds of all 
interpreters : the undue authority exercised by 
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which has operated to increase, in a very com- chap. 
plicated degree, the obscurity that, to a cer- ^* 
tain extent, naturally belongs to the poem. 
One of these is an assumption^ that Virgil speaks 
in this Eclogue of a child who should be 
bam in the consulate of Pollio ; the other, an 
assumption^ that he undertakes to forete} the 
future fortune of the child who should then be 
born. It was morally impossible that the mind 
of any one, who already admitted those assump<^ 
tions ^s true, should at the same time be sus- 
ceptible of so contradictory an idea, as that 
Octavius was the child whom Virgil had in his 
contemplation ; because Octavius was actually 
grown up to manhood, and was already ad- 
vanced in the career of his glory, in the year 
when Pollio became consul. And since all com- 
mentators, who have not lapsed into the pious 
error of Constantine, have concurred with Ser- 
vius in allowing the truth of those assumptions^ 
the necessary consequence has been, that Virgil's 
solution of his own enigma, by a most singular 
instance of pre-occupation, has been constantly 
overlooked by them al(. 
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CHAP. But if, upon a more minute investigation, it 
^' shall appear, that both those assumptions are 
positively groundless and gratuitous; if it shall 
appear, that Virgil really celebrates the honours 
of a tnafij and not those of a child; that he 
alludes to things actxially come to pass^ and not to 
things still in prospect ; and if it can be more- 
over shewn, that the structure of the poem con* 
forms itself naturally and without violence to 
the interpretation drawn from the iEneid ; then 
no reasonable doubt can remain, that Virgil de- 
signed, in the former poem, to celebrate the 
same identical personage whom he has so ex- 
{>ressly proclaimed in the latter ; 

Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale.* 

There will remain no <ineans of eluding the ne- 
cessity of that conclusion, without some fresh 
sacrifice of the good sense and prudence of 
Virgil. 

To demonstrate that this is really the case, 
the coursiB would be direct, were it not for the 



• Hor. ^. ii. 1, 17. 
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inveteracy of the assumptions in question. But chap. 

TT 

the length of time in which those assumptions 
have been suffered to keep their authority, 
establishes in them a right to prescribe the 
order of discussion ; and, by claiming for them, 
in the first instance, an examination of the 
grounds of that authority, imposes upon us the 
necessity of pulling down, before we may pro- 
ceed to build up. 

The assumptions here alleged, are thus dis- 
tinctly stated by Pr. Heyne, who admits them 
in all their force : " The sum of Virgil's mean- 
*' ing (says he) is this ; that a period of great 
'^ felicity will arise ; and that it will commence 
" from the birth of a boy to be bom in the con* 
" sulate of Pollio. The question therefore is, 
<< who was that boy ? and wluit could have in- 
duced the poet to promise that so great a revo- 
lution should take place upon his birth? — 
'^ Summa sententiarum hasc est ; insequuturam 
*' esse temporum felicitatem magnam; eamque 
*' initium habituram esse d natalibus pueri, Pol- 
" lione Cos. nati. Quinam ille puer fuerit, et 
quid poetam adduxerit ut tantam rerum con- 
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CHAP. << versionem eo nato insequuturam /K>^fri pos- 
^' " set, HOC esty quod qvuBritur''* 

I. With great deference to the learned pro- 
fessor, and to all the other great names above 
mentioned, but yet with greater deference to 
Virgil himself, I must contend in limine of the 
argument, that no such matter is intimated in 
the fourth Eclogue as the birth of any child 
in the consulate of PoUio. This assumption, 
which has been productive of so great an accu- 
mulation of error, owes its origin wholly to 
Servius ; and a long series of learned men have 
condescended to persist in an endeavour to ac- 
commodate, not VtrgiFs text, but Seroius's com- 
ment. The lines upon which this question 
depends are these; 

Tu modo na»eeiUifuero (quo ferrea primimi 
Desinet, et toto swrget gent aurea mimdo) 

Casta feve Lucina! 

Te que adeo, decus hoc «eir, Te Cantuk, inibit 
PalHo! 



* Aigum. in Ed. iv^ 
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71bilfciy,(with,by,orthrough)wHOMtlieironraoe8liaUcca8e, CHAP. 

And yield the world to golden days of peace ; ^* 

O chaste Lucina, thou but speed Am 6trM/— -— 

PolHo, thine eye shall see the youth assume 

That proudest glory of his mighty doom ; 

And the new age its splendid course shall date 

From the bright epoch of My canndate. 

In these lines the poet distinctly mentions 
three events : 1st, the birth of a boy ; 2dJy, the 
rise of a golden age ; and, Sdly, the consulate of 
Pollio. The question is, in what order did he 
mean to signify that those events would fall? 
He expressly determines the rise of the golden 
age to the year of PoUio's consulate, and so far 
his meaning is incontrovertible; and because 
Pollio was consul only once, namely, in the 
year of Rome 714, we can have no difficulty in 
assigning the year of Rome 714 for the epocha 
of Virgil's golden age. If now he has deter- 
mined the rise of that golden age with the 
same precision to the birth of the child, then 
certainly all controversy is at end ; and all the 
three events must necessarily coincide. But 
this is by no means pretended. It is not al- 
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CHAP, leged, even by those ^ho insist most strongly 
upon this coincidence, that Virgil has deter- 
mined it precisely and expressly; only they 
affirm, that he has done so by implication and 
construction. This is the point which I now 
venture to controvert. 

The question depends altogether upon the 
sense in which we are to understand the word 
quo^ in the first of those lines ; whether in the 
artificial sense which Servius has entailed upon 
it for so many ages, or in that simple and genu- 
ine sense which it yields naturally in the text? 
Servius thought fit to say, that we must under- 
stand it as signifying latently, ^^ at whose birth; 
" — quOj deest nascente'' And for all evidence 
of that assertion, he has been pleased to subjoin 
his own arbitrary paraphrase of the sentence. 
'^ Nam hoc dicit, fave ei Lucina, ctyus ortus se- 
" cula immutabit ; aureis scilicet ferrea." Thus 
he arbitrarily interprets ; and learned men, by 
subscribing implicitly to his arbitrary interpre- 
tation, have unwarily suffered themselves to be 
drawn into the several fallacious and conflicting 
hypotheses, '^ all of which (as Mr. Gibbon has 
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" remarked) have been found to be incompatible chap. 
" with chronology, history, and the good sense ^^ 
" of Virgil." And yet Seryius's acknowledged 
error with respect to the hero of the poem, 
might have suggested some prudential doubts 
concerning the validity of his authority to de- 
cide in /this other particular; in which, by un- 
dertaking to give a positive determination to a 
sentence left open and undetermined by its 
author, he incurred the manifest risk of falsi- 
fying its import. For there was no necessity 
whatever for introducing the sense of nascente 
into the text; arid a commentator, whose pro-, 
fusion supplies more than the necessities of his 
text demand, misleads his readers by substitut- 
ing his own ideas for those of his author. In 
the present case, nothing more was required 
than to supply the sense of the preposition un- 
derstood in the ablative quo. The word quo^ 
understood with the simple and genuine sense 
of i gtiOj cum gtto, or sub quo, far from having 
any such restrictive reference to the birth as 
S^rius would impose, looks forward indefi- 
nitely ; and without immediate determination 
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CHAP, to any one particular period of life. And we 
^' meet with nothing to determine the particular 
period of the infant's life, which the poet sup- 
posed to coincide with the rise of the golden 
age, until we find, in the sequel of the poem, 
that it was to be the period qfhis cwfirmed man- 
hood. 

UBi JAM finnata Virvm Te fecerit aetas, 

Aggredere O magnos (flderk jam tempus) honorea. 

Wheo thine age, confinn'd in Manhood's force* 
Hath reached that destin'd period of thy course — 
Take THEN the honours which to thee are giv'n, — 

The whole of the question, therefore, resolves 
itself into an enquiry concerning the significa- 
tion of the word quo ; — whether quo nascentCj ac- 
cording to Servius ; or, whether ^, cum^ or sub 
quo generally, without any implication of time, 
or restriction to any particular period of life. 
But the sequel of the poem, as we see, deter- 
mines the signification; and by shewing that 
it does not relate to the birth, demonstrates that 
it ought to be taken, in the first instance, with 
a latitude capable of receiving the interpreta- 
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tion which ultimately appears to belong to it. chap. 
Thus, the " Puer quo gens aurea surget" in the ^ _^ 
Eclogue, will prove to be the same as the " Vir 
'V QUI rursus candet aurea secular' in the £neid : 
so that we should be better supported by Virgil 
in supplying '^ quo auctore,'^ than Servius in 
interpreting " quo nascente.^ 

The invocation to Lucina seems to have de^ 
cei ved Servius into a supposition, that the mo* 
ment of the birth was to be at the same time the 
moment of the first arrival of the New Age. But 
there was certainly no necessity imposed, either 
by the sense or the construction, for assuming^ 
that die birth of the child, and the circumstance 

of his renown, were to coincide exactly in the 

^^^ » 

article of time. This may be illustrated by an 
example of sacred prophecy. The prediction 
which foretold the birth of Josiah, king of Ju- 
dah, and the particular event of his life which 
rendered him an object of prophetical atten* 
tion, is thus expressed : ^^ O altar ! behold a 
** child shall be bam to the house of David, and 
'^ upon thee shall he qffer the priests of the high 
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eHAP. " places."* In the Vulgate it is rendered thus: 
^* ^ ** O altare ! tcceJUius nascetur domui Dabid, el 
" mmolabit super te sacerdotes excelsorum, &€." 

Nascetur J et immolabit. — He shall be bom, 

and shall sacrifice. Here it is plain to every 

capacity, that although the subject is introduced 
as an infant to be born, yet the circumstance im- 
mediately connected with the mention of his 
birth, does not relate to the period of his birth, 
but to his future age of manhood. And I ap- 
prehend this would be equally evident, if the 
passage were rendered, ^' filius nascetur, quo 
" immolabuntur sacerdotes." No critic would, 
in that case, think of suggesting, *' quo, deest 
" nascente.'' Other, and even stronger, examples 
might be brought from the sacred prophecies. 

Let us now apply this reasoning to the pas- 
sage in the Eclogue. The isubject is indeed in- 
troduced as " nascens puer ;' but it does not there- 
fore follow, that the circumstance described by 
the words " quo ferrea gens desinet," &c. neces- 
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sarily relates to the time of the hirth ; since it chap. 
may equally relate to any other subsequent pe- 
riod of the life. And as the latitude of the con« 
struction renders so confined an interpretation 
unnecessary in the first instance, so we after- 
wards discover that such an interpretation 

» 

would be positively false, and in contradiction 
to the declared sense of the poet; who refers 
that circumstance to the age of the hero's man- 
hood. Lucina is therefore invoked, not because 
the moment of the birth was to be also the first 
moment of a new age, but in conformity to 
the order of things and of the subject ; because 
a hero must first be safely born into the world, 
before he can live the life in which he is to per- 
form the task assigned to him. Hence the in 
vocation to Lucina ; - 



Tu modo nascenti puero- 



fave Lucina, tuus jam regnat Apollo : 

Lucina, thou but speed the birth. 

And lo ! thine own Apollo rules the earth! 



adsis nascenti pi 
Terence, ^^ modo 
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CHAP. *' spes.*'* " Favour thou but the birth, and the 
^^* " reign of Apollo is already confirmed :. a reign 
^' of wisdom, of genius, and of the liberal arts." 
When born, the child is to grow up to man- 
hood: 

Ubi jam firmata Virum te fecerit aetas. — 

He is then to assume his great honours ; 

Aggredere maonos Honorbs !— 

And not until that period, because that is the 
time appointed. 



Aderit JAM tempos.- 



But he is not to attain to the greatest of those 
high honours, until the consulate of PoUio : 

Te adeo decus hoc jcvi, te console, inibitf 

POLLIO.** • • « 

Tliat highest honour, or, as it is here em- 
phatically entitled " becus iEvi — the glort 



^ HeaotOD. 5. 2. 2S. 

t Inire decos, inire honorem ; to asmme the dignity of 
«• 4ifiee, or to aaume an honour : ** Qoidem coostroont : 
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" OF THE age;" is described in the Eclogue, chap. 
M^ith reference to the event itself, as " gens aurea ^ 
" surgere — the rising of a golden race /" — ^biit in 
the JEneid, where it is mentioned with reference 
to the agency which is to bring it to pass, it i« 
described as " condere rursus aurea sacula—^tht 
" re-establishing of a golden race'' — ^And from 
hence it necessarily follows, that the period as^ 
signed by Virgil for the epocha of the golden 
age, instead of being coincidental with, was, 
in his contemplation, subsequent to the birth 
of the predicted child. 
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'' PdliOt te eaniuk, hoc decua avi, (id est, aurea aetasy) 
inibii, (id est, inchoabit) — Sed hUbit ita absolute poni 
non rnemiui. Quare forte ; Apollo, (id est Ca$ar,) imbU 
** deeuB hoe ati, te PoUio consuk: (id est, inchoalnt hoc 
** aureuM saculum, quod est decua €m.) Non aliter me ex- 
'' pedio." Burman, in v* 11. — ** Bene monet Bumuumus.'' 
Heyne, m loc. — Bunnan extricates the construction from 
the ambiguity which has been occasioned by the neuter 
gender of decus^ upon which a doubt has been raised, 
whether it is tp be understood la the nominatiYe or ac- 
cttsfitive cas^. 
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CHAP. To recapitulate now what has been said: 
^* The prophecy in the Eclogue affirms, first of 
ally that a child should be born, in whose time, 
or by whose agena/j the iron age should cease, 
and the golden age be restored. It affirms, 
secondly, that this great event should manifest 
itself to the world during the consulate of PolUo. 
But it goes on, in the third place, to declare, 
most intelligibly, that the child in question 
would then be grown up to, and confirmed in, 
the age of manhood. From all which consider- 
ations it plainly results, that Virgil supposed 
the hero of his Eclogue to be a man, and not a 
childf in the year of Pollio*s magistracy ; and I 
therefore venture to deny altogether the posi- 
tion of the learned German, that we are to 
enquire " who the child was that was bom in 
" Pollio^s consulate: — quinam ille puer fuerit, 
*' Pollione Cos. natus;' — because I believe it 
is now rendered very apparent, that Virgil 
has not intimated any such coincidence of 
birth. 

II. The next assumption which we are to 
examine, is that contained in the second ques- 
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tion propounded by the learned professor; chap. 
namely, " What could have induced the poet ^ 
" to promise so great a revolution ?" 

But before we proceed to enquire, " what 
'^ could have induced Virgil to promise any 
** audi contingency ; — quid poetam adduxerit ut 
^' tantam rerum conversionem insequuturam 
" poUiceri posset ;" it will be but justice to 
that great poet (whom Lowth does not scru* 
pie to call '^ poeta omnium seoerisstmusy^ ) first 
to enquire, whether he really was induced to 
make, and ever did make, any such promise at 
all? wheth^ it really appears that, in point of 
fact, he encountered the chances of pronouncing 
definitively of the sex and future fortune of 
an unborn child; and of predicting of that 
unborn child the most exalted male destiny 
which the powers of his own active fancy could 
devise? Because, if we should discover strong 
reasons for questioning the truth of this assumed 
fact, and if the prophetical form of the poem 
will admit of a much more probable and satis- 
factory explanation, it will behove us to rescue 

f2 
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CHAP, the intellectual reputation of Virgil from so 
unwarranted a surmise. 

That Virgil should have acted, in this soli- 
tary instance, in a manner so contrary to his 
accustomed prudence, and that he should have 
risked his fame by a step of such gratuitous 
temerity, (to say the least of it,) is exceedingly 
improbable, and in direct opposition to his 
method of proceeding upon all other occasions,* 
one especially, which may supply us with the 
most satisfactory test for trying the probability 
of his disposition to indulge himself in such 
hazardous speculations. In the sixth book of 
the iEneid, he employs the prophetical form of 
poetry. Intending to do honour to Augustus 
Cassar and to Rome, he supposes the Cumaean 
Sibyl to conduct iEneas into the fields of Ely- 
sium ; where Anchises, endowed with a capacity 
of foreknowledge, reveals to his son a long pro- 
spective series of Roman history, beginning from 
the arrival of iEneas in Italy. But where does 
Virgil make Anchises close that prophetical 
prospect? There is no part of the poem in 
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which his imagination soars with freer pinions chap. 
than in this place; " the poet (says Heyne) ^'* 
" surpasses himself; — seipsum superavit poeta.'* 
Yet, no sooner has he brought the events com- 
prised in that prophecy down to the latest real 
occurrence of the year in which he completed it, 
the death of Marcellus, than he at once con- 
cludes the prospective scene; and makes An- 
chises return to consider the transactions im- 
mediately depending, between iEneas and the 
tribes of Italy. Had Virgil been prone to 
frame predictions of times really future, he 
would not have neglected so favourable an op- 
portunity for making Anchises open a view of 
the scenes of the Roman empire, not only down 
to the date of the poem, but far forward ; it 
was a spacious and a fertile field for fancy and 
adulation to sport in. But his sound judgment 
withheld his fancy, as soon as he had noticed 
the principal events which history and his own 
experience had ascertained to be true ; and he 
abstained altogether from the inferior function 
of inventing precarious and improbable issues. 
He was first of all sure of his facts, before he 
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CHAP, would venture to clothe them in the garb of 
^^ prophecy. Was it probable, then, that he should 
have suffered himself to be actuated, upon this 
single occasion of the fourth Eclogue, by a 
principle so directly contrary to that distin- 
guished prudence; that he should have com- 
posed a poem consisting entirely of precarious 
aiid improbable contingencies; and that he 
should have done this, to grace some unknown 
infant boy, 

Mewliog and puking in the nurse's arms ; 

or some JietuSf which might afterwards chastise 
his indiscretion by coming forth a girl? 

Such an assumption can no longer sustain 
itself against that exposition, which Virgil's own 
writings now obviously suggest. The sixth 
book of the Mntid, whilst it points out the 
person immediately concerned in the descrip- 
tions of the fourth Eclogue, and whilst it sup- 
plies us with so convincing an evidence of the 
improbability of Virgil having ever been in- 
duced to make the attempt ofjbretelling or pro- 
mising any thing really future^ reveals to us, at 
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the same time, zthat is ptobabk; and enables us chap. 
to form a very sound conjecture, of the true ^^* 
plan and intention of the latter poem. In the 
sixth iEneid Virgil introduces two fictitious 
prophecies, am of which he puts into the mouth of 
TH£ CuMJSAN SiBTL; the othcr^ ihto that of 
Anchises ; containing together general sketches 
of Italian history, from the times of iEneas 
to those of Augustus. It is probable^ that his 
fourth Eclogue is framed upon a similar plan ; 
that is to say, under a similar fiction of an 
ancient prophecy, containing allusions to events 
already come to pass. This is evidently pro- 
bable, after what we have discovered of Vir- 
gil's disposition .and practice. . And this 'ob- 
servation is strongly corroborated by a remark 
of Pr. Heyne himself, in his 14th Excursus on 
the sixth book of the ^neid ; '' Such (says he) 
** is the nature of the human mind, that — ^poets 
'^ who are desirous of working upon our feelings^ 
'' have found it an efiectual means for alluring 
*' and fixing our attention, to make choice of 
'^ eoents that haoe already come to pass, and to 
*' mould them up into a form of prophecy. — Ut ex 
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CHAP. '^ RERUM GESTARUM memoria^ ea qua argument i 
^ " tempore essent seriora,vEKY ATiciJifii uowu 
" intexere.'' In feet, we need little more than 
to apply this observation to the subject mat-, 
ter of the Eclogue, to be able to unravel its 
intricacies, and to overcome all its difficulties. 
Res gestas per Vaticinii modum intexere ; — " to 
give to a past event the character of a pro* 
phecy ;" will be found to contain the whole 
secret of the fourth Eclogue. Upon which 
account I shall deem it unnecessary to enquire 
any further, " what could have induced" Virgil 
to promise any future event ; because I believe 
the reader is already aware, that jt is more than 
probable that he never was induced to make any 
duch promise. 

We have now carefully examined the twor 
^sumptions, which have hitherto prevailed to 
determine the interpretations of this Eclogue ; 
we have rigorously scrutinized the grounds of 
their authority ; and we have at length disco- 
vered the absolute nullity of their pretensions. 
Thus then we are finally rescued from the 
pow6r of the cause, which has occasioned all 
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the past miscarriage; and, consequently, there chap, 
can no longer remain any impediment to ob- 
struct our clear discernment of the. truth of 
that interpretation, with which we now find 
ourselves to be supplied by the providence 
of Virgil himself. 

It being now evident, that the Eclogue 
did not speak of the birth of a child who 
should be born in the consulate of PoUio; 
but of the birth of a child who, when he 
should have attained to manhoodj should be 
advanced to some pre-eminent honour under 
that consulate; and it having been shewn 
to be far more probable, that Virgil should 
have employed the fiction of an ancient pro- 
phecy to celebrate an event already come to 
pass, than that he should have adventured 
to predict, in his own person, of an event 
still to come; there remains now no longer 
any reason why that child may not be Octa- 
vius himself; and why the event so celebrated 
may not be some memorable incident in the 
life of Octavius, provided any such incident 
shall be found to have taken place, precisely 
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CHAP, during^ the consulate of Pollio. The argument 
^1^ which is thus made good negatively^ it will be 
my endeavour, in the following chapters, to 
establish affirmatively. 
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CHAPTER III. 



iHAT the Eclogue contains a prophecy, or chap. 
oracular strain of poetry, is admitted on all ^^' 
^ hands ; but a very material question offers itself 
here for examination, — at which particular line 
of the poem does that oracular strain strictly 
commence ? 

This will be found a most essential object 
of enquiry. Hitherto, commentators have fol- 
lowed each other in assuming, gratuitously, that 
the oracular lines commence with the fourth line, 
inclusively. Yet all those commentators are 
found to have transgressed, in this instance, 
against " chronology y history, and good sense" 
In the three first lines of the Eclogue they sup- 
pose Virgil to speak only as a poet ; but in the 
fourth line they suppose him to assume a pro- 
phetical character, and thenceforward to retain 
that character throughout the poem. But yet 
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CHAP, it is most evident, upon a near and critical 
^^^' inspection, that the fourth line contains nothing 
whatever of an oracular or presaging nature^ but 
merely the assertion of a present matter of fact. 
It simply asserts, the fulfilment of an ancient and 
celebrated prophecy ^ publicly known in Rome by 
the name of the Cumjeum Carmen : — •" Jam 
" VENXT ultima atas CuMiEi Carminis." From 
that line, indeed, the strain immediately swells 
and becomes exalted, and acquires a character 
sublimely oracular. The prophet here opens a 
prediction in the quality of Seer, the same in 
which Virgil makes the Cumasan Sibyl pro- 
phecy before -Eneas. In this quality, " rapt 
" into future times^'' things distant become pre- 
sent to his mind ; and he afterwards proceeds to 
foretel the future circumstances of the object, 
which is thus rendered prophetically present to 
his view. The prophecy, therefore, commences 
strictly with the fifth line^ and not with the 
fourth ; and iht first four lines are employed by 
the poet merely as introductory of the pro- 
phecy. 

The importance of making an exact discri- 
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mination in this particular, consists in this ; that chap. 
it causes us to distinguish, for the first time^ ^^' 
what must otherwise still remain confounded, 
a difference of time^ in the dates assignable to 
the propheofy and to the poem. From which 
difference of time, there results a corresponding 
difference of person, between the poet and the 
prophet, who have hitherto been regarded as 
one and the same. 

The difference of time will appear upon 
comparing line 4 and line 52. In the latter of 
those lines, the prophet proclaims ; 

A^ice Venturo laetentur uf omnia Sbclo ! 



See the whole world- 



With joy expectant of that coming time ! 

Whereas, in the former, the poet affirms ; 

Ultima Cumaei ybnit jam carminis stas! 

At length abAiv'd, in op'ning grace behold 
That great last age by Cums's maid foretold I 

** Jam vemt quod erat venturum ;-^— that actually 
* is come, which was to come.'' Venit, in this 
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In thfe same sense Virgil makes ^neas entitle chap. 
the Cumasan Sibyl, 



Sanctissimft vates 



Pnescia VENTUBi !•- 



O sacred maid I iospir'd to see 

Th' event of things in dark futurity. 

It would be strangely inconjgruous for the 
same person to say at the beginning of the 
poem, " Jam vemt ultima jetas — the last 
AGE is now come;' and afterwards to say, 
" Aspice venturum sjecluh — behold the fu^ 
" TURE AGE ;*' for no age can be supposed to 
be later than that which is declared to be the 
last. " Venturumj " therefore, is spoken by the 
prophet, and ^^jam venit^' by the poet; so that 
what had been remotely future to the view of 
the former, was now become an object of pre^ 
sent contemplation to the experience of the 
latter. 

But we are not only able to distinguish be- 
tween the poet and the prophet in this poem ; 

* JBju vu 66. 
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CHAP, we are able to advance further, and to ascertam 
™* the particular person of the latter. In the first 
line the poet proposes to sing mqjora — a greater 
theme : in the fourth line he declares what that 
greater theme is, namely — ultima at as C\5us.i 
CARMiNis j^;?! venisse ; — that the last age fore- 
told in the ancient prophecy of* the Cum^an 
Sibyl ivas at length arrived. He then imme- 
diately subjoins those remarkable oracular lines, 
which form the distinctive character of this 
Eclogue. The poet cannot be himself the pro- 
phet, because he alleges an ancient prophecy; 
and no prophecy proceeds upon a ground of 
citation, or allegation of another prophecy. 
Prophecy \^ an original effusion, directed for- 
ward at once to its own object; but he 
who first alleges an ancient prophecy, and 
then immediately subjoins the words of a pro* 
phecy, may reasonably be supposed to have 
subjoined the words of the very prophecy 
which he had just before alleged. This is 
probable upon the face of the proposition; 
and the probability is heightened, if it be 
found, that the prophecy cannot, with any 
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degree of consistency in point of time and per- chap. 
son, b6 ascribed to the poet himself :. as the 
experience of fourteen centuries has amply de- 
monstrated in the present case. But the pro- 
bability is carried to its utmost height, if the 
prophecy so subjoined is found, upon examina- 
tion, to agree exactly in time and person, with 
the prophet whose prediction was just before 
alleged. And if it should moreover appear, 
that the poet, . upon other occasions, has intro- 
duced into his poetry the person of the same 
prophet, for the express purpose of conveying a 
fictitious prophecy, then the probability ascends 
to a very high degree of moral assurance. 

Now, all these several conditions unite in 
this place. The prophecy, expressly alleged by 
Virgil, i^ the Cumcean prophecy ; the prophecy 
subjoined, agrees most exactly (as we shall pre- 
sently, see) with the traditionary function, time, 
and person of the Cumasan Sibyl ; and we know, 
that Virgil has elsewhere employed the person 
of that same Sibyl for the purpose of conveying 
a fictitious prophecy. From hence then it will 
follow, that the, oracular lines which Virgil has 
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CHAP, immediately subjoined to the allegation of the 
^ * CunuBum Cavmeny must be understood to be the 
CuMJEUM Carmen itself ; and, by a necessary 
consequence, that the prophet speaking in those 
lines, can be no other than the Cumjban Pro- 
phetess. 

And no sufficient objection can be brought 
against this conclusion from the circumstance, 
that the^ords of this prophecy are not assigned 
to that prophetess in express or formal terms, 
provided Virgil has rendered them sufficient- 
ly appropriate by the matter of the context ; 
because, a peculiar poetical effect, admirably 
suited to the subject, results from the very 
omission of the form. To illustrate which ob- 
servation, two passages present themselves in the 
writings' of two of the most eminent poets of 
Rome, both of them contemporaries of Virgil. 

The 15th Ode, of the first book of Horace, 
consists of a fictitious prophecy. The poet 
begins his ode by stating, in four lines, that 
Paris set sail and was becalmed, and that the 
sea-god Nereus delivered a prophecy. Then 
follows a long oracular strain, of thirty-two 
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lines, which constitute and conclude the ode. chap. 
The poet does not assig9 the words of this ^* 
prophecy to Nereus inform^ but yet tht sense 
plainly demonstrates that they are to be 
ascribed to him ; and the poetical effect is 
heightened, by the very omission of the form. 
Upon which account the annotator (Janus) has 
remarked; " Excellenter* nulla utitur trans- 
" eundi formula poeta, sic fatusj aut simile; 
" sed subito incipere facit deum. V. Longin. 
'* c. SS.f — ^The poet avoids with excellent 
'^ effect all formal transition of the speaker, 
but malies the god deliver himself at once in 
his own person." This was the remark of 
Dacier; '^ II faut bien prendre garde ici ^ la 
'^ transition que fait Horace, en quittant tout 
^^ d'un coup la narration pour faire parler 






* Horat £d. Varior. Combe. Od. xv. lib. i. 

•^Qtful vero? " mutatUmea Casuum, Temparum, Per8im* 
** oniMy N mrnt r c ru m ^ Ge n e rmm, fuomodo exanumi ekvmUfue 
** elocutianemt Longku c. 23. Toup. p. 58.'' 
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CHAP. " Ner6e. Car son discours auroit langui s'il 
^^ " avoit ajout6 : il dit done. Voyez le Chapitre 
*' xxiii. de Longin."* 

The 5 th Elegy, of the second book of 
TibuUus, was composed to celebrate the ap- 
pointment of one of the quindecemviri, or priests 
charged with the custody of the Sibylline pro- 
phecies. In this poem, after an address to 
Apollo, the poet introduces the Cumsean Sibyl, 
with reference to her predictions concerning the 
state of Rome. Notwithstanding the elegance 
of the composition, a considerable degree of 
intricacy and obscurity always involved a large 
portion of it. The poet himself is plainly the 
speaker at the beginning, and through the 
greater part of the poem ; and he no where in- 
troduces any formal change of the speakers, 
although in one place he attributes the sub- 
stance of some lines to the inspiration of the 
Cumasan Sibyl. To unravel this intricacy, Pr. 
Heyne suggested, in a part of the poem where 
no change of speakers is either signified or inti- 



♦ (Euvrea d'Horace, Tome I. p. 227. 
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mated by the author, this short and simple me- chap. 
thod of explication : " Subjici nunc put a ipsum ^^^* 

« 

" VATICINIUM SiBYLLJE. SuppOSC THE PRO- 

" PHECY ITSELF OF THE SiBYL to be introduced 
** in this place.''* This contrivance of the poet 
he called, " oestrum vaticinantis in carmine in- 
^^ Jerre/'f and the passage so elucidated ac- 
quired, to his apprehension, an extraordinary 
degree of grandeur and beauty ; and he there- 
fore remarks, " totus locus est inter splendidis- 
** simos. " Dr. Grainger, in his translation of 
the elegy, adopts the same method of elucida- 
tion ; and he also is so highly pleased with its 
effect, that he affirms, " perhaps there are no 
" speeches in the fourth book of the Odyssey, 
" or sixth of the -Eneid, more remarkable for 
" their prophetic beauty than this of the Sibyl:'* 
— brought to light, however, only by means of 
this critical interpretation. 

The judgments of those annotators upon 
Horace and TibuUus, united and applied to the 



^ Tibullus. Heyne, not. in v. 39. 
t Disq. ii. in ^neid. § vii. p. SO. 
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CHAP, case of the fourth Eclogue, describe exactly 
™' the plan upon which this poem is constructed ; 
and at the same time prove the solidity of 
the ground on which we build the inference, 
that the prophecy in the Eclogue is to be 
ascribed to the person of the Sibyl whose pre- 
> dictions are therein alleged : for the words 
" Cumaum Carmen'' signify properly, as they 
are paraphrased by Ruaaus, " Vaticinium Cumea 
** Sibylke" — ^Thus then we must understand the 
plan of this Eclogue: — " Subjkitur ipsum va- 
" TiciNiuM Sibylla. Escellenter nulla utitur 
" transeundi formula poeta ; sed subito incipere 
*^ Jacit SidrLLAM. — fVe are to suppose the 
" CuMiEAN PROPHECY ITSELF to be introduced 
*' by Virgil ; who avoids with admirable effect all 
^* formal change in the speakers^ and at once brings 
" in THE Sibyl speaking in her awnperson'' 

There are two methods of shewing that a 
prophecy is accomplished ; either by an argu- 
mentative process, in which the difFereiit events 
and the diflferent passages of the prophecy arc 
brought together successively, and compared; 
or else, if the facts are obvious and connected; 
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and if the terms of the prophecy correspond chap. 
openly with those facts, then merely to pro-. ^^' 
duce the prophecy and to declare it accom- 
plished ; leaving it to the evidence of present 
experience, to compel an acknowledgment of 
the fulfilment.* The latter of those methods, 
which is calculated to produce a splendid effect, 
is that which the mind of Virgil conceived in 
this poem ; in which, by artfully adjusting a 
fictitious prophecy, to events which he was de- 
sirous of celebrating, it was only requisite for 
him to declare the prophecy fulfilled, and then 
to produce his representation of it; as a re- 
flector, in which those whom he chiefly sought 
to gratify might contemplate the great occur- 
rences, which at the » time were engaging the 
public attention of Rome. Thus, that which 
has been so long, and so ineffectually, assumed 
by all interpreters to be a prediction delivered by 
Virgil himself, in his awn person, in the year of 
Rome 714, to be fulfilled after that date, is now 



* Of thb latter method we have a most sublime example 
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CHAP, to be regarded as the recital of a prophecy^ an- 
^^^' ciently delivered 3^/ t H e C u m ^ a n S i b y l. To pro- 
claim the fulfilment of which ancient prophecy 
in the year 714, while Asinius Pollio wm 
Consul, was Virgil's sole design in this poem. 

And here I cannot refrain from testifying 
some surprise, that this interpretation should 
not have combined itself in the mind of the 
learned Professor himself; in which all the se- 
parate ingredients requisite for producing it 
certainly existed. For, in a note at the begin- 
ning of the Eclogue, he observes ; " There 
" must have been at the time some prophecy 
" commonly ascribed to the Cum-ean Sibyl, 
" which announced, that when Me last age 
^^ should arrive, (which the poet interprets of 
** his own agCy) a course of happier times would 
" succeed. — Igitur Carmen tum supererat, 
** quod ad Sibyllam Cumanam referri sok^ 
" baty in quo, ubi ultima cet as advenisset, quam 
" de sua cetate interpretatur poeta, nieliorum 
" temporum ordo — denuo procedere nuntia- 
" batur." And in the argument prefixed to the 
Eclogue he says : '' All these different ideas 
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Virgil collected together, and applied to some chap. 
particular circumstance of his awn time, over ™' 
which he has thrown a veil of obscurity ^ by 
giving to the event the character of a prophecy. 
— Eum (Virgilium) ilia phantasmata cumu- 
lasse ad certum aliquem sui temporis eventum 
declarandum, quern paullo obscurius deisig- 
navit, quoniam w Vaticinium rem mutavit; 
adeoque Vaticinantis verbis et phantasmatibus 
sensa sua exponit." If now he had proceeded 
only one step further, and had suggested here, as 
he has done in the elegy of Tibullus, " subjici 
" NUNCj&«/fl iPSUM Vaticinium Sibyll^ : — 

^^ suppose THE VERY PROPHECY OF THE Cu- 

" MiEAN Sibyl to be subjoined here f he would 
have produced the identical interpretation which 
is here offered. He would, in that case, have 
discovered in the Eclogue, what he supposed to 
be peculiar to the elegy, " oestrum Vaticinantis 
" in Carmen illatum ;" he would have dispelled, 
by one operation, all the obscurity engendered 
from the assumption, that Virgil prophesies in 
his awn person ; and he would have actually ex- 
perienced, that which he pronounces it ** dawn- 
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CHAP. " right arrogance'' for any one even to suspect ; 
in. u f^p^i^ expedita esse in hoc Carmine : — that all 
" the chief difficulty of the interpretation was at 
" last surmounted.'' Here then I might confi- 
dently venture to borrow the words which that 
learned critic has himself employed, in his illus- 
tration of the elegy of TibuUus ; " his puto 
^* rationibus, ab initio expositis, effectum esse^ ut 
" Carmen, per se satis obscurum^ lucis foeneratur 

" QUANTUM SATIS EST."* 

In contemplating the Eclogue under this new 
aspect, we plainly distinguish the three separate 
personalities of the Poet, the Prophet, and 
THE Hero. The poet only shews himself in 
the short introduction of his great subject : 

Si canimus sylvas, 8ylv€B sint cansule digna. 

lo sylvan strains a nobler theme declare ; 
Sublimer shades, and worth a consul* s care. 

With a view to sustain the pastoral character of 
the poem, he figuratively represents the sub- 
jects of his former Eclogues as mere shrubs and 



* Heyne not. in £1. v. p. 123. 
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copses, in comparison with the subject of the chap. 
present one ; which he likens to high and hfty '^ 
forests, the care of which appertained to the 
consular office. " Scientissimus poeta morem 
" respicit veterum, quo consulibus sylvarum et 
" callium injungebatur cura:''* He then de- 
livers over the entire sequel of his poem to the 
person of the Cum^ean Prophetess. 

In doing this, he has carefully preserved the 
traditionary character of that prophetess, in re- 
spect ofjunctiony of time, and of person. The 
prediction evidently involves the fate of the 
whole Roman world ; 

Pacatum reget— okbem : 
o'er the peaceful earth 



Shall sway his sceptre :- 



We know that it was the peculiar province of 
the Cumasan Sibyl, to pronounce the destinies 
of Rome and Italy : 

— - — in Euboico vates Cumana recessa 
Indignata saum multis servire furorem 



^ Celius RhodoginuSy in loc. 
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GentibuSy ex tanla fatorum strage, superba . 
Excerpsit Romana manu. 

The Sibyl once m Cumje's cell. 



■ 

When vulgar fates she proudly ceas'd to tell, 
TAe Roman destiny distinguished took, 
And kept it careful in HER sacred book. 

ROWE. 

Which passage is explained thus by the scho- 
liast. " Sensus hie est : Sibylla, cum segre 
** ferret se furere ut omnibus futura praediceret, 
^* de tot fatorum diversitate et niultitudine su- 
" ferhB,maxiuexcerpsitJata Romana ; i. e. libros 
" Sibyllinos, ad solos Romanos pertinentes.'' It 
is upon this account that Virgil makes Helenas 
direct ^neas to visit Cumae, and there to con- 
sult the Sibyl.f 

Such an object of prophetical contemplation, 
as that which is propounded in the Eclogue, 
could not therefore have been assigned by Vir- 
gil to any other prophet but the Cumgean Sibyl, 
without directly transgressing against the most 
established opinions in Rome ; and we accord- 



• Lucau. V. 183. t iEn. iii. 441—460. 
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ingly find, that he has referred that object ex- chap. 
pressly to the " CunuEum Carmen;' that is, in ^^' 
other words, to the prophecy of the Cumacan 
Sibyl. 

With equal strictness, in the conclusion of 
the poem, where he makes the prophetess speak 
of herself, he has introduced references oi time 
and of story^ which characterize both the ag6 
and the person of the Sibyl. 

O MI HI tarn loDgae maneat pars ultima vita?, 

Spiritus et, quantum sat erit tua dlcere facta ! 

Non me carmiiiibus vincety nee Thracius Orpheui, 

Nee Linus; huic mater quamvis, atque huic pater adsit; 

Orphei Cailiopea, Lioo formosus ApoUo. 

Pan etiam Arcadia mecum si judice certef. 

Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se judice yictum. 

O ! may my leiigtheo'd life's protracted end 
To scenes like these of future bliss extend ; 
And I, retaining yet my pow'rs of verse. 
Thy matchless fame be able to rehears^ ! 
Not Orpheui strains, not Linu»\ should excel. 
The song prepared thy lofty deeds to tell, 
Tho' either bard his PARENT 60D inspire. 
And prompt the numbers, and accord the lyre. 
Tho' Pan in Arcady contest the lays, 
In Arcady should Pan resign the bays. 
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The references to Oq>heu8 and Linus^ and 
that to Pan, introduced into these lines, appear 
to have a special respect to - the time when the 
poet supposed the prophecy to have been de- 
livered ; and they will be found, upon examina-' 
tion, to be as pregnant with force and design, if 
the prediction is ascribed to the Sibyl, as they 
are devoid of both, if it be ascribed to the person 
of Virgil. 

We have already taken notice of the re- 
proach under which Virgil at one time laboured, 
for not having placed Homer in Elysium among 
the departed poets; and also, of the facility 
with which he was relieved from that reproach. 
The censure thus removed from the sixth 
£neid was afterwards fixed uppn this part of 
the Eclogue ; where, under the inveterate error 
that the poet and the prophet are the same per- 
son, some critics observed, that in this place 
at least Virgil is inexcusable for not having 
taken occasion to make honorable mention of 
Homer, But the former ground of justification 
holds equally good in this place, as soon as we 
perceive that Virgil supposes the Sibyl to have 
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spoken upon both occasions; and therefore to chap. 
have pronounced this prophecy before the time ^^* 
of Homer. In confirmation of which remark, 
and of the relation which the allusion to Or- 
pheus and Linus bears to the time of the Sibyl, 
I shall subjoin a passage from the dialogue '^ de 
Claris OratoribuSj' in which it will manifestly 
appear, that the ages of Orpheus and LinuSy and 
that of Homer, were opposed to each other in 
classical antiquity, as distinguishing the differ- 
ent ages of fable and of truth. 

The speaker, in comparing the respective 
merits of poets and orators, expresses himself 
thus : — " That happy age, or, according to our 
" method of speech, that golden age, abounded 
" with poets and prophets, who celebrated in 
" verse the beneficent actions of their heroes. No 
" individuals enjoyed greatey glory or more ex- 
** alted honour than they ; first from the gods, 
" whose responses they delivered, and of whose 
" feasts they were believed to participate ; and 
" next from those sacred kings, who were sup- 
" posed to be descended from the gods. No 
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CHAP. " orators or pleaders were found among them, 
^^^' " but Orpheus and Linus, or if you choose to 
" ascend higher, Apollo himself. But if these 
" should appear to be too fabulous and imaginary , 
" yet this thou wilt surely grant me, that the 
" honours awarded by posterity to Homeu, 
" were not inferior to those given to Demos- 
" thenes. — Felix illud, et more nostro aureum 
" sseculum — poetis et Vatibus abundabat^^ni 
" benefacta canerent. Nee uUis aut gloria ma- 
*' jor, aut augustior honor : primum apud decs, 
" quorum proferre responsa et interesse epulis 
^' ferebantur ; deinde apud illos diis genitos 
" sacrosque reges. Inter quos neminem causi- 
" dicorum, sed Orphea et Linum, ac si 
" introspicere altius velis, ipsum Apollinem 
" accepimus. Vel, si hacjabulosa nimis et com- 
" posita videnluVy illud certe mihi concedis, Aper, 
'^ non minorem Homero quam Demostheni 
" apud posteros, &c." 

The inference from thisi passage to the 



• Tacitus Brotier, de Clafia Orataribus, c. 12. 
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Eclogue is direct and obvious. Nothing can be chap: 
more plain, than that Orpheus and Linus are 
specified in this argument as characters of fa- 
bulous times, opposed to the time of Homer ; 
and that they are introduced for the particular 
purpose of marking the former of those times. 
By referring to Orpheus and Linus, in the 
Eclogue, Virgil refers to a character of time 
which distinguished a part of the age in which 
the Cumaean Sibyl was supposed to have lived. 
We may therefore critically assume, that Virgil 
intended by that reference to afford a general 
intimation of the period of the world in which 
he supposed his prophecy to have been de- 
livered ; and, consequently, that we are to re- 
ceive it as pronounced by one of those illus- 
trious PROPHETS, of that distant age, ^^ qui be- 
" nefacta canerent^ 

And the same observation may be ex- 
tended to the reference to Pan and to 
Arcadia, which seems to define the time 
more narrowly. TibuUus, in describing; the 
state of Italy in the time of the Sibyl and 
£neas, dwells t^us upon the peculiar venera- 

H 
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CHAP, tion in which the god Pan was held at that par- 
'^'* , ticular time. 

H^c (sc. SihyUa Cumana) dedit £ne£ sorte% postquam 
iile parentem 

Dicitur et raptos sustinuisse lares ; 
Nee fore credebat Romania cum incestus ab alto 

Ilion ardented respiceretque deos : 
Roinulus teniae nondum forraaverat iirbis 

Moenia, consorti non habitanda Remo^ 
Sed tunc pascebant berbo^a Palatia vaccas^ 

£t stabant bumiles in Jovis arce casae. 
Lacte madens illic mberat Pan Uicia umbr^t^ 

£t facta agresti ligDea falce Pales. 
Pendebatque, vagi paataria in arbare votum, 

Garruh Sylvest^i Jiatula sacra Deo/ 

Wiien great £nbas snatch'd hb aged sire 

And burning lares from the Grecian fire. 

The Sibyl Sekb pronoitnc'd this empire's fiite, 

And all the triumph of the Roman state. 

Quirinus had not planned eternal Rome, 

Nor yet had Remus met his early doom. 

Where now Jove's temple swells, low hamlets stood. 

And domes ascend where heifers cropp'd their food. 

Sprinkled with milk PAN grac'd an oak's dark shade^ 

And scythe-arm'd Pales watch'd the mossy glade. 



* TibuUus, ii. 5, I9. 
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Far kelpjram Pan, to Pan an every bough 

Pipes hung, the grateful Shepherds vocal vowi 

Graingsr. 

The reason why Pan was held in so much 
consideration in Italy at that particular period, 
we learn from Virgil in the eighth book of the 
£neid; where we are told, that Evander had 
recently introduced the worship of that god 
from Arcadia, at the time when ^neas first ar« 
rived from Troy. The particular period of time, 
therefore, when Virgil supposed the Cumsean 
priestess to have pronounced the fictitious pro- 
phecy which constitutes the substance of his 
fourth Eclogue, may be assumed to be nearly 
the same as that in which he afterwards, in his 
iEneid, supposed her to prophesy to ^neas; 
that is to say, soon after the destruction of 
Troy. And this may be further collected, from 
his making her employ the same familiar figure 
upon both occasions : 

— Iterum in Trojam magDus mittetur AckUleM. 
— AHu$ Latio jam partus Aehilles.* 




• JEd. vi. 89. 
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CHAP. Buty if the Eclogue contains characters of 
™' time sufficiently marked to describe generally the 
time of the Sibyl ; and thereby to indicate the 
period assignable for the date of the prophecy, 
according to the intention of the poet ; it like- 
wise contains a most particular and positive al- 
lusion, to the principal circumstance in the per- 
sonal history of that prophetess. 

O mihi TAM LONGJE maneat (wrs ultima vitjb, 
SplriUis et^ quantum sat erit tua dicere &cta. 

O may «o l&ng a life^M protracted end 

To scenes like these of future bliss extend, &c 

All interpreters have shewn themselves sen- 
sible of something, in the first of these lines, 
which demands either emendation or explana- 
tion ; at the same time they have shewn, that 
they are unable to supply satisfactorily either 
the one or the other. Some manuscripts, and 
after them some of the earliest editions of Vir- 
gil, read in this place tarn longi; but all the lat- 
ter and best critics have concurred, in acknow- 
ledging longcc for the ancient and true reading. 
Servius thought the passage required a para- 
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phrase, which he has attempted to supply thus : chap. 
" Utinam possim frui vita longis^imu, et habere 
'^ tantum spiritum quantum possit suflficere ad 
" tusB virtutis commemorationem." Pr. Heyne 
likewise judged it expedient to subjoin the fol- 
lowing paraphrastic note to the passage : '^ Sit 
" nuhi tarn longa vita; cumque ejus non nisi ex- 
" trema pars ea tempora attingere possit, pro eo 
" dixit, longa pars ultima vita" But if we 
are rigid with these interpretations, we shall 
be sensible, that notwithstanding the demon- 
strations which they make, they both keep aloof 
from the principal difficulty ; which consists in 
assigning, distinctly, the true meaning of the 
words " tarn longa.'' We still want to know, 
the exact purpose which those words were de- 
signed to serve in the sentence ; which is com- 
plete without them, for expressing the general 
sense proposed in those paraphrases ; and which 
must therefore be surcharged by haying then), 
if the words afford no additional sense. That 
general sense wil] be fully expressed by omit- 
ting them, according to Virgifs customary 
phraseology — ^^ O ! maneat mihi ultima pars 
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CHAP. ** vitae, et spiritus quantum sat erit tua di- 
'^'' " cere facta." For so Virgil uses quantum on 
different occasions. 

IgDeus est oUis vigor, et coelestis origo 
Seminibus : quantum non noxia corpora tardaot.* 

Quicquid in arte mea possum promittere curs. 
Quod fieri ferro, liquidove potest electro. 
Quantum igues animaeque valent.f 



oculis spatium emensus, ^tum^tiM satis bastscj 



" Tarn langa " is not therefore to be explained 
by reference to quantum which follows, but 
by its relation to something going before, either 
expressed or implied. As, where Cicero, in dis- 
« coursing upon old age, makes Cato exclaim ; 
" O miserum senem, qui mortem contemnen- 
" dam esse in tam tonga at ate non viderit "§ 
Here, tam longa is to be explained by the sub- 
ject already in discussion. If therefore Virgil 
had designed merely to express a desire, on his 
own part, that his life might be extended until 



• ^n. vi. 730. t viii. 401. 
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he should have celebrated the fame of his hero, chap. 

III. 

the words ** tarn longa*^ — " so long a life," would 

have been uumeaning and redundant. 

But we no sooner percpivie, that those words 

« 

really relate to the supposed authore3s of the 
CunuBan Carmen mentioned at the beginning of 
the poem ; to the long^va sacerdos, or long- 
lived PRIESTESS^ of theJEneid ; than we at once 
feel all their force, and recognise the clearness of 
their allusion to that rems^rkable circumstance 
of longevity J by which ancient fable has charac- 
terized her history, Servius, in his comment 
upon the words '^ longava sacerdos/' notices that 
history summarily, in these terms ; ** Sibyjl^ 
** Apollo obtulit poscendi quod velletarbitrium ; 
'^ ilia hausit arenam manibus, et tarn longam 
" vitam poposcit." But Ovid makes her relate 
the whole of it circumstantially to ^neas^ in 
the following lines : 

Nee dea sum, dwit, nee sacri tburis bonore 

Humaoum dignare caput ; neu nescius erres ; 

Lux feteroa mihi, carituraque fine dabatur. 

Si mea virginitas Phoebo patuisset amanti. 

Dum tamen banc sperat, dum prscorrumpere donis 

Me cupit: EUge, ait, ViRQO Cumjba, ^uid optes: 
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Pptatis potjere tuis. Ego pulvferU'lmmli 
OsteDdens cumulum, quot haber^et corpora pulvis. 
Tot mibi natales contingere vana rogavi : 

« 

Excidit optarem juvenes quoque protinus annos. 
Hos tameo ille mihi dabat, feteniamque juventam. 
Si venerem paterer. CoDtempto munere Ph<ebi 
iDDuba permaoeo ; sed jam felicior tetas 
Terga dedit ; Iremuloque gradu venit aogra senectiis ; 
Quae patienda diu e$t. Nam jam Mini $aeul4i tqpdm 
Acta vides; supa'eai, numet^oa ut pulveria ^tfuem, 
Tercentum meMca, tereaUum musta videre. 
Tempus erit, cum me de tanto corpore parvam 
Long A dies (aciet : consumptaque membra senecta 

Ad minimum redigeotur onus. 

Usque adeo mutata ferar, nuUique videoda^ 

Voce tamen noscar, vocem inibi fata relinqaeat.* 

I am no deity, replied the dame. 

But mortal, and religious rites disclaim. 

Yet had avoided death's tyrannic sway 

Had I consented to the god of day. 

With promises he sought my love, and said; 

'* Haveodl you wish^ my iair Cumaean Maid!" 

I paus'd ; then pointing to an heap of sand^ 

Far every grain to live a year demand. 



* Ovid. Metamoiph. 1. xiv. 150 — 153. 
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But ah! ttiwiiiidfbl of di" effect ef lime, CHAP. 

Forgot to covenaDt for youth or prime. ^^^ 

The smiling bloom I boajfted once is gone. 

And feeble age, with lagging limbs, creeps on. 

Seven centuries have I Uv% three moreJuIJU 

The period of the years tojinith $tilL 

This withered frame (so fates have will'd) shall waste 

To nothing bat prophetic words at last ! 

Garth. 

This was the cxrcum^tznce of longevilyj the 
." tarn hnga vita," which caused Virgil to de- 
signate her in his £neid, long{Bva sacerdos ; 
and Ovidy in his Metamorphoses^ vi%>as Sibylla. 
" TroXirx^yanotTfiv JiiissCy memdrat Aristoteles in 
/** admirandiSy (says Salmasius) — ^Versus profert 
:'' Phlegon in long^evis^ quibus ipsa profitetur, 
'^ i€ decern ymag^ hoc est, sacula decern inter mor- 
" tales futuramJ'* ' A tradition was current in 
Rome, that her life had actually been protracted 
to the reign of the elder Tarquin. And although 
S^rvius prudently rejects that tale ; *' licet Ion- 
*' gava legatur, non valde congruat eam usque 
'" ad Tarquinii tempora durasse, &c." yet the 



* Salmas, Not. id Solinum. p. 54. 
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CHAP, existence of such a tradition demonstrates the 
1^!L 1 historical consistency of the sentiment, which 
Virgil attributes to her in this place. 

Lucan also describes her by the quality of 
hngava : 

Sat erit arcana futuri 



Carmine long^vjb orbis {RomanU) commissa Sibylla.* 

Where Ascensius remarks: *' Sibylla Umgtsva: 
^^ quas usque ad tempora Tarquinii, aut saltern 
" Prisci, ab ^neas temporibus vixit" It thus 
appears, upon the faith of ancient fable, that at 
the time of the arrival of ^neas in Italy, the 
Sibyl had already existed seven centuries^ and 
consequently had been contemporary both with 
Orpheus, and bis preceptor Linus : and it fur- 
ther appears, that, from the same period, three 
centuries of her extended life still remained to 
run Out. 

How appropriate, and how significant, do 
the words, "ultima pars tam longnQ vita,'' now 
appear? How consistent with this well-known 



im-t 



• L. V. 134. 
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fable, and therefore how natural, was it for the chap. 
Sibyl, reflecting upon her own miraculous Ion- ^^^* 
gevity, to utter an anxious wish, that the ex- 
tremity of so long a life might reach to the 
splendid scene which she contemplated, without 
any measure of time, in the undefined prospect 
of prophecy ; and thereby enable Her, to cele- 
brate the achievements of its incomparable 
hero? Under this explanation, the words which 
are redundant and unmeaning under every other, 
become not only pertinent, but elegantly illus- 
trative ; and peculiarly descriptive of the great 
prophetess of the ^neid. 

The intimacy of the correspondence between 
Virgil's conceptions in the two poems, is indeed 
a point which it is essentially necessary to note, 
before we can possibly apprehend the true de- 
sign of the Eclogue. The inspiration of the 
Cumsean Sibyl is introduced into both poems ; 
and in both, the scope of the poet's imagination 
is the same. Upon a close comparison of the 
two it will appear, that the following concep- 
tions engaged the mind of Virgil at different 
periods. In the Eclogue, he supposed the Cu- 
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CHAP, msati Sibyl to have foretold an ultimate age, in 
™' which an infant should be born ; who, when 
grown up to manhood, should introduce an age 
of extraordinary glory and felicity, and bring 
the divided earth under the unity of his own 
beneficent government. And that the first de- 
monstration of the arrival of that splendid pe- 
riod should manifest itself to the world, at the 
time when a person, to be named Pollio, should 
be invested with a consular authority. In the 
sixth book of the JEneid he supposed, that 
£neas, anxious to obtain a particular revelation 
of his destiny, engaged the Cumsean Sibyl to 
conduct him to the spirit of his departed father; 
who, exercising a capacity of distinct fore- 
knowledge, revealed to him the whole future 
history of Rome ; exhibited to his view a series 
of the most eminent characters who should 
arise in Rome ; and pointed out to him, among 
them, the form of the future Augustus, sub- 
joining this remarkable illustration : 

Hk vir, hie est, tibi quern pramtti $€Cpiu$ mtdu^ 
Augustus Cjbsab, divum genus, aurea condet 
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Secala qui nirsiis Latio, regnata per arva 
Satumo quoDdam. 

This, this is he, that heav'n-boni youth, of M 
So often promised and so long foretold, 
Augustus Cjesar ; he, whose mighty hand 
Shall raise a golden age in Latium's land. 
Where ancient Saturn- reign'd in times of yore. 

Upon comparing this passage with the £c- 
logue, the correspondence is too plain to be 
mistaken. For, to what could Anchises have 
alluded in the words — " quem promitti sapius 
" audis — the youth so often promised'' — but to 
some predictions circulating in the upper world ? 
And what predictions can those be supposed to 
have been, but the well-known prophecies of 
the Sibylsj of whom the Cumasan Sibyl was sup* 
posed to concern herself especially with the 
fate of Rome. On the other hand, the pro- 
phecy of the Cumsean Sibyl is expressly alleged, 
as forming the particular ground of celebration 
in the Eclogue. When, therefore, Virgil makes 
Anchises say — This is he whom you have heard' 
promised ; it is plain that we must understand 
him as saying, in effect^ this: " You have 
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CHAP. " heard it announced, that the peaceful age of 
^^'- " Saturn shall be restored; and a divine off- 
spring appear, through whom the iron race 
of men shall cease, and a golden age arise 
" upon the earth. Behold in yonder form the 
" object of that prediction. He it is, Augustus 
" Caesar by name, descended from the gods, 
" who shall ultimately restore the golden age in 
" Latium, heretofore the kingdom of Saturn." 
The illustration which we thus obtain, by means 
of the collation and combination of the two 
poems, is reciprocal, luminous, and complete; 
separate them, and we instantly re-produce mu- 
tilation, obscurity, and confusion. And heiicei 
we derive a very powerful additional evidence, 
that, to assert the fulfilment q/' an ancient pro- 
phecy in the person o/'Octavius, or Augustus; 
w^ Virgil's design (though at different periods, 
and with different degrees of evidence,) in both 

HIS POEMS. 

From the person of the prophet, we come at 
length, in the order of our subject, to the con- 
sideration of THE GREAT HERO himsclf, in whom 
all the honours of the poem centre ; a considera- 



Ill 



tion, which forms the sole end and object of chap. 
this enquiri^ and to which all that has hitherto ^^^" 
been said is to be received as merely introduo 
tory and preparatory. That illustrious object 
will hencefor\Vard engage our whole attention ; 
and the exact and artful correspondence of Vir- 
gil's representation of the Cumaean prophecy, 
first to the public circumstances^ and secondly to 
the personal circumstances^ in the life of Octa* 
vius, will constitute the proper subjects of dis- 
cussion in the three succeeding chapters. But 
in order to clear the ground of our progress 
from any incidental interruption which might 
arise, I shall, in concluding the present chapter, 
summarily anticipate and remove a few objec- 
tions, which might possibly suggest themselves 
to the minds of some readers, against what has 
been urged concerning the age and person of 
the prophetess of the Eclogue. 

And first, with respect to the time; it may 
perhaps be objected, that the prophet Jn the 
Eclogue appears to address PoUio as a contem- 
porary ; and with express mention of his con- 
sulate^ an office which had no existence until 
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CHAP, long after the days of the Sibyl. But to these 
^^' objections I reply, under the explanations of 
the foregoing argument ; first, that the apes-* 
trophe to Pollio is prophetical ; and similar to 
the apostrophies which Virgil makes Anchises 
address to the future Fabius, Cato, and Mai^ 
cellus, in the Mneid : 

Qub te, magne Cato taciturn? Te CossE relinquat? 



7k Maximus ille es! 



7k Marcellus eris!- 



In the same manner, in the Eclogue, he makes 
the Gumasan Sibyl address the future Pollio : 

Te que adeo — Te Catuule, Pollio ! 

In both cases a distinguished tribute of reverence 
is paid by die poet, in supposing those several 
personages to have been the objects of pro- 
phetical contemplation ; and I here attempt 
to interpret Virgil's meaning, by the help of 
Virgil only. In the same manner, I remove 
the objection founded upon the mention of 
the consular office ; that is to say, by the ex- 
ample of Virgil himself, who makes Anchises 
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inform ^neas, in the presence of the Cumaean chap. 
Sibyl, of the institution of that office by Brutus ; 

CoNSULis imperium hie primus, saevasque secures 
Accipiet.* — 

He to his ax shall proud rebellion dooin^ 

The^rtf^ l^tat Consul of his rescued Rome. 

Pitt, 

It was surely as natural for Virgil to make the 
Sibyl apostrophize, prophetically, the future Pol- 
lio, as to make Anchises apostrophize the future 
Fabius, Cato, or Marcellus ; and to make the for- 
mer advert to PoUio's eventual succession to the 
consular dignity, as to make the latter allude to 
the original assumption of that dignity by Brutus. 
With regard to the. person of the Sibyl, an 
objection may possibly be drawn from the line 
in which she says ; 

Si qua manent sceleris vestigia nostri. 

If aught of cansciotu crime remain* 



" Sceleris nostri — of our crime." This objec- 
tion will be urged by those who, with Holds- 

* JEm. vl 819. 
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CHAP) w;orth and. Warton, suppose the Sibyl to have 
™^ bwn regai^ded as a goddess, and not as a hu- 
man being. Pr. Heyne has exposed the fal- 
lacy of that supposition, in his fifth Ea^cursus 
upon the sixth book of the JEneid. But we 
stand in need of no other confutation than 
ths^t which is supplied by the words of Ovid 
already produced ; in which he makes the Sibyl 
formally disclaim all pretensions to a divine 
qharactqr, and assert (in terms the most dis- 
tinct and unequivocal that could have been in- 
vented, to establish the sentiments of Virgil's 
age upon the S;ubject,) her true and unqualified 
huinanity : 

Nee dea mm, dixit, nee sacri thuris hoQore 
Humanum dignare caput. 

I am no deity, replied the dame. 
But martul, and xeUgioiis ritfts 



It is certain, from the terms of this declaration, 
that the Sibyl was> regarded, in Virgirs age^ as a 
htmant and not as a divine person. And since 
she is afterwards made to express^ an anxious 
hope, that her " k^4hm'd life's protracted end'' 
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may enable her to become a party in the event chak/ 
which she foresees; she might, with perfect ™^ 
poetical consistency, identify herself in prospect 
with the generation of mankind which shoiiM 
be witnesses of that event. 

Lastly ; and it is the last objection which 
I am able to devise ; it may be questioned by 
some persons, how far it was congruous for the 
priestess of Apollo, ^^ Phcsbi Trivueque sacerdas/* 
to extol her own poetical endowments some- 
what at the expense of her god : as when she says, 

Non me carminibus vincet nee Thracius Orpheus, 
Nee LinuSy huic mater quamvis atque huic pater adsH; 
Orphei Calliopea, Lino farmosus Apollo. 

Not Orphens' strains, not Linus', shall excel 
The song prepared thy lofty deeds to tell, 
Tho' either bard his pabent God inspire. 

But, in order to be sensible that there was 
nothing in this representation which war in-* 
congruous, or in any manner inconsistent with 
the poetical character' of that priestess in the 
view of ancient Rome, we need only compare 
with it the padiss^e in Silius Itaiieus, m which 

IS 
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CHAP, that poet introduces the spirit of this same 
^^ Sibyl. He there describes her as being equal 
to Apolh in prophetic power, by the acknow- 
ledgment of the god himself; 

Veri facuoda sacerdos. 



Cui tantum patuit rerum, quantum ipse negarit 
Plus novisse Deus :* 



Behold the priestess ; who 



So much of future things, when living, knew. 
That e'en the God, that he knew more, deny*d. 

Ross. 

And although she was the confidential priestess 
of Apollo, yet Silius makes her extol the poeti- 
cal powers of Homer, in terms similar to those 
which Virgil makes her use in this Eclogue ; 
and not less derogatory, in appearance, of the 
honor of her god ; 

Non fallens, iuquit 



Docta comes Trivke; meruit deus esse videri ; 
Nee fuit in tanto non parvum pectore numen. 
Carmine complexus terram, mare, sidera, manes. 
El; caniu Mmas, et Phcebum jsquavit HOKORB.t 



•xiiL490. t lb. 785. 
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- Nor art deceived (quoth she) q H ^^ p^ 



He hath deseiVd to seem a deity ; HI. 

Nor in so great a breast was there a small 

Divinity. For he, in verses, all 

The seas, and earth, with heav'n and hell comprised. 

And in hia song the miue8 equalWd ; 

In honour, Phgsbus. 

These are the only objections which I am 
able to invent, in opposition to ivhat I have 
contended for in the foregoing argument ; and 
it is evident that these objections need only to 
be produced, in order that they may be con- 
futed. So far, therefore, are they from tending 
in any degree to invalidate what has been ar-* 
gued concerning the time and the person of the 
prophetess of the Eclogue, that the production 
of them only serves to establish it more effef> 
tually. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




CHAP. The learned reader now perceives, that the 
iiayelty of the interpretation under which we 
ar/s preparing to examine the substance of the 
fourth Eclogue, consists chiefly in this ; that it 
ventures, first of all, to call in question, and to ' 
determine upon evidence, the age critically as- 
signable to the prophecy contained in it : a 
point upon which no doubt had ever been en- 
tertained; all interpreters having gratuitously 
assumed, and without ^ny distrust, that the 
ages of the prophecy and of the poem were to 
be regarded as one and the same, ^ntil, how-* 
ever, the age assignable to the prophecy, accord- 
ing to the real intention of the poet, was rightly 
understood, it was morally impossible to pro- 
nounce, with any assurance, who was the person 
designed in it For, what a learned divine (Bp. 
Newton) has affirmed of txue prophecy, holds 
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equally good of fictitious ; '^ a prophecy mtist CRAP. 
** be rightly understood before it can be tightly 
'' applied:' 

" It seems easy (says Pr. Heyne) to say, 
** what bojfj and what event, Virgil intended, 
^' because he has affixed a haek of TiM£-^tif 
^' ilkptier, et ilia spes fuerit, facile dictu videtur, 
'' guandoquidem temiporis NOtAH pceta ipse 
" apposuit.^* This remark is just, provided w* 
interpret rightly the event to which that mark 
of time is affixed; but if not, it only tends to 
radicate the mind more deeply in errot. The 
mark of time annexed by Virgil, is the consulate 
of' PoLLio. The question is, upon what parti- 
cular event of that consulate has he affixed that 
mark? In order to be qualified to use that 
mark of time, we must be exact in ascertaining 
the event to which it belongs ; and exj^erienci^ 
has amply demonstrated, that this Would not be 
done, until the age of the prophecy foretelling 
the event should first become an object of sepa- 
l-ate consideration. Under the old error, that; 

* Argument, itt Eel. iV. 
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CHAP. Virgil himself was the prophet, and that he pre- 
^' dieted the birth of a male child within the year 
that he wrote the Eclogue, commentators as- 
sumed that the birth of that child was the event 
in question; and they therefore affixed the 
chronological mark of PoUio's consulate, to that 
supposed birth : thus, beginning their specula- 
tions a generation too late, and therefore found- 
ing th^m upon a perpetual anachronism.* Our 



* The operation of this erroneous principle exemplifies 
itself very strongly in the argument of Catrou, adopted by 
Warton in bis note upon ver. 49 of the original : 

'' O progeny of Jove^ Would it have been proper to 
«< bestow these illustrious appellations on a son of Polliot 
** Surely, Virgil does not here pour them forth without reason. 
** But what young prince could, at that time, deserve to be 
called the child 6/ the gads, and the iUuatriims ^spring 
of Jupiter I Without doubt, it must have been one of the 
family of the C jesars. And did there at that tiaU come 
into the world any child of the family of the Caesars except 
young Marcellua ? Tiberius was not yet entered into the 
house of Octavian by his mother, and Drusus was not yet 
** bom." The claims of Marcellus to this honour have been 
already discussed and exposed ; see page 26, 
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English translators have done the same thing, chap. 
Thus Dryden ; 

I 

The lovely boy, with his auspicious face 
Shall Pollio's consulship and triumph grace. 

Thus also Warton ; 

The months begin, the babe*s auspicious face, 
Pollio, thy glorious consulship shall grace. 

But we have discovered in the preceding 
chapter, with the fullest evidence, that this 
interpretation is positively erroneous; that it 

I 

was not the birth or infancy ^ but, on the con- 
trary, some event corresponding with the num* 
hood of the predicted child, to which the mark 
of Pollio's consulate was annexed by Virgil; 
and it now remains for us to enquire, what that 
event was ? 

But the true age of the prophecy being as- 
certained, the application of the mark of time 
ceases to be any longer a matter of difficulty or 
of doubt. Having discovered, that Virgil in- 
tends the age of the Cumaan Sibyl^ and not his 
awn agey for the date of his prophecy, we obtain 
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CHAP, an enlargement of time for seeking our object, 
^* of which former interpreters had not the benefit ; 
and we are thereby enabled to avail ourselves of 
the knowledge we gain from the assurance of the 
fact, that Virgil has annexed the mark of time, 
not to the infancy, but to the manhood of his 
hero. We have therefore nothing more to do, 
than to enquire for some illustrious and emi- 
nently distinguislied personage, in whose age of 
manhood iht consulate of Pollio formed a '^ not a 
^* temporis'\ znAtpochay equal in splendor and im- 
portance to the magnificent representations in 
the Eclogue. In pursuing this enquiry, our la- 
bour will be veiy short ; we shall gain at once 
a distinct insight into all the views of Virgil ; 
we shall perceive, that history records onlt 
ONE such individual as that which the poet 
has described ; and we shall at length embrace, 
without hesitation, the notification of thai one 
individual, which he himself has afforded us in 
those indicative words ; 

Hic vir, Hic est— >AUGUST08 C^sar. 
This, this is He^Auovstus Casar. 
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The prophecy of the Cumaean Sibyl was <le- chap. 
nomiDated the Cunutan Smg-^umaumCartnm J^J. 
— because.it was writteii in verse: 

SibjfUM moouere tufrnw.* 

It was also composed in hexameter measure : 



Sibylla 



Abdita quae 8em$ fata canit pedihua.f 

This celebrated song or poem had been pre- 
served in Rome with the utmost care and vene- 
ration for several ages, when it at length pe- 
rished in the conflagration of the capitol^ in the 
year of Rome 67 1 . Tradition reported, that it 
had foretold an ultimate age, in which a Great 
King should arise who would render himself 
master of the Roman people. In the days of 
Julius Caesar, the expectation awakened by that 
tradition had excited a great ferment in the dif* 
ferent parties into which the state of Rome was 
then divided ; it had been spread abroad very 
generally among the people ; % and a persuasion 
actually prevailed, that the time of its fulfilment 

* Horat Camm Sec. 4, 5. t TibuUnt, u. 5, 15. 
t Dio. xxxix. c. 15. and not UeyQe ia Eel. iv. S, 9* 
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CHAP, was near at hand. Lentulus had attempted, but 
^* without success, to apply to himself the predic- 
tion of the Great King who was about to ap- 
pear.* But a disposition was manifestly awak- 
ened, to fix that character upon Julius Cassar ;f 
and it is probable, that nothing but the death 
of that great chief prevented him from giving 
final effect to that disposition, by assuming the 
application to himself. Upon the removal of 
Julius Caesar from the public scene of Rome, 
there remained no one to whom that predicted 
character could, with any propriety, be asr 
cribed, until the destiny of Octavius began to 
unfold itself, and to draw the application upon 
him. To Octavius, the representative of the 
name, the honours, and fortune of Julius Caesar, 
the prediction of the Great King who was to 
arise — de Magno Rege venturoX — was at length 
applied ; and throughout the whole course of 



* Cicero in Catalinam Orat. iii. s. 4. Sallust. Bell. Cat 
C 43. Plutarch. Cicero. 

t Id. de Divinatiooey ii. 54. Plutarch. Cfesar. 

I Heyne, Arg. io Eel. iv. << Erat oHafama, DE Magno 
*< Rkge yenturo."— See Gallaeus, de Orac. Sibyll. Dissect 
c. 17* ^ 18, de Rege FnUuro. 
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his amazing career, there arose not one com- chap. 
petitof who was able to dispute it with him. '^' 

We shall not therefore find it requisite to 
seek fsLTy in order to discover the illustrious per- 
sonage, in the eaHy days of whose manhood the 
year of the consulate of PoUio formed so spleh* 
did and important an epocha. We need only 
take a general review of the twenty-three years 
immediately preceding, and ending with, that 
year ; and we shall at once discern, both the in- 
dividual person himself, and likewise the par- 
ticular incident in his life, which was so 
memorably marked by the indication of that 
consulate. 

Bjit before we may enter fully upon this 
pursuit, there is one critical question which it 
will be necessary for us previously to decide, 
arising out of the general misapprehension of 
the subject, and founded upon the opening lines 
of the prophecy ; a question, in which the inter- 
pretation is very materially concerned : 

Jam nata progenies cedo demtiitur alU : 
Tu modo luucetUi puero, (quo ferrea primum 
Desinety ac toto surget gene aurea mundo) 
Casta fiive Ladoa I 
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CHAP. The question to be decided is this; whether 
^* nmaprogenks^ (the new offspring,) in the first 
of these lines, signifies Hixe nascens puer, (the in- 
fant boy J who is the proper and avowed snlgect 
of the whole poem ; or whether it only signifies 
the aurea gens, (the golden race,) mentioned iaci"- 
dentally in the third line ? Pr. Ue3me expressly 
affirms, that it does not signify the nascens puer^ 
but that it relates exclusively to die aurea gem. 
I venture to think^ on the other hand, with 
great deference to that learned authority, that 
it designates in a very emphatical manner the 
nascent puer; and that it is altogether distin* 
guished by the poet from the aurea gem. The 
question, in fact, reduces itself to this enquiry; 
of whom does the prophet affirm '^ demittitur 
" aelof' — of the nascem puer, or of the aure$ 
gens? 

The learned professor's argument is com* 
prised in this authoritative sentence ; '* nan ad 
** puerum referri potest, qui ab ea discemitur — 
" the word progenies xrannot relate to the iiifant 
" boy, who is distinguished from it.'' That Vir- 
gil makes a distinction between the nova pro- 
genies and the nascem puer, in the way of 
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order J* is trae ; (demittitur aelOy et nasdtur ;) but chap. 
not so, that he distinguishes diem in aay way of 
efipositian. Ue distinguishes them, so far as they 
senre to mark two different stages of incipient 
life, the conception and the birth ; but that is a 
distinction which doe» not in any manner im- 
pair their personal identity. Whereas, if we 
take our rule of interpretation from Virgil fdmr 
selfy I think we shall perceive, that he has set a 
distinctive mark, in the way of direct opposition, 
between the no^a progenies and the aurea gens. 

The word progenies signifies, indifferently, a 
race of men, a particular family, and an indivi- 
dual person ; so that it carries nothing in itself 
that can at once determine its meaning in this 
particular place. Virgil uses it, occasionally, with 
all those three several significations.^ But in 
pronouncing, in these lines of the Eclogue, con- 
cerning the no^a progenies and the aurea gens, 



• ** JBtas a die natali initiim Bumitt sontque ante hune 
*' diem multa, quae ad hominum pertineot in^ginem/* Cen- 
sorinus A Die NaiM, c. 4. 

t Georg. iu 341. Ma. vi. 790« Id. x. ^1. 
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CHAP, he has distributed to them, respectively, terms 
^' which his own vocabulary instructs us to inter- 
pret as indicating a positive and essential differ- 
ence. Of the former, he affirms, " dendttitur 
" coelo— iV is sent dawn from heaven;" of the 
latter, " surget mundo — it shall arise in the 
" world." These are not different words for 
conveying the same sense ; they are terms 
which convey ideas essentially different. 

The word demitti, which Virgil employs 
here with relation to ari^in^ is one of which, in 
that sense, he has been very observably sparing. 
It occurs, I believe, only once more in all his 
works; namely, in Georg. iii. 35, where, com- 
memorating the distinguished line of descent 
to which the Julian family laid claim, he 
describes it as, " gens demissa ab Jove : 



yy 



Assaraci proles, dem issiEQUE ab Jove gentU 
Nomina : Trosque parens, et Trojae Cynthius auctor. 

Assaracus and Tros, whose glorious line. 
From Jove descended, claims a race divine. 

By, demissa ab Jote, Virgil plainly alludes to the 
divine original ascribed to the particular line- 
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ageof^neas; a species of honour regarded as chap. 
most rare, and reflecting a peculiar lustre upon 
the few who were able to advance pretensions 
to it. It is the same distinction which he else- 
where expresses by the equivalent phrases of 
diis genitus, divum gentts, genus ductum Olym- 
po. We are therefore bound, by consistency, 
to interpret with the same limitation, the 
" NOVA PROGENIES coelo demissa" in the 
Eclogue. 

But when he speaks, collectively and indis- 
criminately, of the whole Roman race which 
should spring from the union of the Trojans 
with the Latins, then, although he intends an 
high encomium, the expression is very differ- 
ent ; he does not say demit titur — it shall be sent 
dawn, but surget — it shall arise ; the very same 
term which he applies in the Eclogue to th« 
golden race. 



Genus, Ausonio mixtum quod sanguine surgei. 

Supra homines, supra ire deos pietate videbis.^ 



• An. xii. 838. 
K 
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MIx'd with Ausonian blood a race ihall rise. 
The first of men, the fiiv'rites of the skies* 

The signification of surget in this passage 
differs very materially from that of demissa in 
the former, inasmuch as it is applied, without 
limitation or restriction, to the whole multi* 
tudinous body of a people. Hence then it 
would seem to follow, that, according to the 
language of Virgil, the phrases " demittitur 
cmh^'' and " surget mundo" are to be un- 
derstood in distinction ; and, consequently, 
that they do not relate to one and the same 
subject. 

But the learned professor assumes upon ge- 
neral grounds, and without reference to the 
particular us^e of Virgil, that ^^ dttnittitmr ado'' 
signifies in the Eclogue nodiing more than 
" nascitur — is born ;" and in that general sense 
it is, that he applies it to the aurea gens, or 
golden race, because he supposes, that by the 
rise of a golden race, Virgil meant to imply the 
birth of a new generation of men; of which the 
infant boy, celebrated in the Eclogue, was to 
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be the first horn.* But this supposition is chap- 

IV. 

contradicted by Virgil himself, who has very 
clearly demonstrated what he meant by the 
rise of a golden race^ by the figure which he 
has adjoined ; namely, the return of the reign 
of Saturn — Saturnia regna. In order to apply 
the illustration which that figure affords, we 
must first of all inform ourselves what Virgil 
understood by that reign of Saturn, and 
what he supposed to be the character which 
distinguished it ; and if we do this, we 
shall presently discover, that he did not sup- 
pose it to have consisted in the termination 
of any one generation of men, and in the 
true and natural birth of a new one, but only 
in a beneficial and radical change, wrought in 
the actual circumstances of an existing gene- 
ration. 



Primus ab setherio venit Saturnus Olympo.- 



Is genus indocile, ae diapersum montUna altis 
Campotuit, leges fue dedit. 



• Not in ver. 7, 9* 
K 2 
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/^ 



C H A P< AuREA» quae perhibent, illo sub rege fuenmt 



IV. 



placida populos 



Then Saturn came ; « 

The men, dispen^d an hilia^ to towns he hrougkt, 
j^kdlawM ordmn'd, and civU customs tamght* 
With his mUd empire peace and plenty came. 
And HBNCE the golden age deriv'd its name. 

This is the plain unambiguous original^ 
according to the import of which we must 
understand the transcript. This passage con- 
tains Virgil's notion of the original reign of 
Saturn. Here is no idea of a race to be new^ 
bom : it was the same race, under all its va- 
rieties of ages; but at the same time so much 
changed and meliorated in all the circum- 
stances of civil life, as to be in a manner rege- 
nerated, and figuratively renewed- In the same 
sense, therefore, we are bound, by critical con- 
sistency, to understand the golden race, which, 
according to the Eclogue, should arise under 
the renovated dominion of Saturn. Virgil did 
not mean to insinuate, that an entirely new 

• vili. 319. 
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generation should be bom to supplant the ex- crtAP. 
isting one; but only that a general improve- ^ * 
ment and moral renovation of society, corre- 
sponding to that which had been effected by Sa- 
turn in ancient times, should be brought about 
by the illustrious hero of his poem; the effects 
of whose beneficent administration he repre- 
sents as the rise of a golden race, and return of 
the dominion of Saturn ; and whose paternal 
government he distinguishes by a character 
correspondent to that which he attributes to 
the government of Saturn himself; 

. Sceleris vestigia nostri 



Irrita perpetua solvent farmidme terras.' 



Pitcaiumque reget patrits virtutibus arbem. 

Thenceforth, whate'er of conscious crime remain. 
Awaken* d mercy shall remit the pain ; — 
JVMle o'er a peaceful and a smiling earth 
lie sways his sceptre in his father* s worth. 

Froni what has been said I think it now 
sufficiently apparent, that the phrases demittitur 
ccelOj and surget mundo^ are not applied by Virgil 
to the same object ; and consequently, that nwa 
progenies, to which the former phrase is applied^ 
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CHAP, does not mean the aurea gens^ to which the lat- 
ter is assigned. It must therefore mean, the 
nascens puer ; who is afterwards entitled, 

Cara Defim soboles, niagnum Jovis incrementuin. 

And since it is joined to a phrase which Virgil 
has reserved exclusively to the Julian family, 
the propriety of referring it to the nascens puer 
will become manifest, if it shall be made to ap- 
pear, that, in the contemplation of the poet, the 
nascens puer was no other than the irifant Octa- 
*vius ; who, at the date of the publication of the 
Eclogue, was become the head and sole re- 
presentative o/'/Ae Julian HOUSE. 

Let us therefore now proceed in our design, 
of taking a view of the twenty-three years im- 
mediately preceding the consulate of PoUio, 
in the year 714. We shall acquire by that 
means a knowledge of the general assemblage 
of facts, which were present to the mind of 
the poet at the time when he composed the 
poem ; and an exact knowledge of those facts, 
in their order and detail, cannot fail to reveal 
to us, both the individual person himself for whom 
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alone Virgil could have designed to raise so chap. 

IV 

splendid a monument ; and likewise, the par- 
ticular incident in the life of that individual, 
to which he has affixed the " nota tetnporis'' of 

POLLIO'S MAGISTRACY. 

In the year of Rome 69 1, upon the 23d day 
of September, Cicero and Anthony being then 
consuls, Attia, the daughter of Julia, and niece 
of Julius Caesar, was delivered of Octavius. 
Suetonius, who has treated minutely of the life 
of Octavius, demonstrates, in his 94th chapter, 
how much he was an object of superstitious re- 
gard. " Even before Octavius was bom, (says 
^^ that historian,) and upon the day of his birth, 
" and afterwards, many things occurred, by 
" which his future greatness, and his uninter* 
" rupted prosperity, might be plainly foreseen. 
" — It is affirmed by Julius Marathus, that a 
" few months before his birth, a prodigy pub- 
^^ licly appeared in Rome, which announced, 
" that Nature was upon the eve of bringing 
^^ forth A King, who should govern ihe Roman 
" people. — Regem populo Romano Naturam 
" parturire. — ^The senate, terrified at. the an- 
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CHAP. ^' nunciatiotiy decreed, that no male infant born 
" within that year should be brought up ; but 
^' those senators, whose wives were in a state 
"of pregnancy, contrived by various delays to 
" prevent the confirmation of the decree/* He 
relates, " that Attia, having fallen asleep in the 
" temple of Apollo upon the night of a great 
" festival, dreamed that a serpent (the emblem 
" of that god) had crept upon her person ; that, 
" on waking, she found the figure of a serpent 
" imprinted upon her body; and that at the 
" full time of gestation from that mysterious 
" night, she was delivered of Octavius, who, 
" from that occasion, was regarded as the son 
*^ o/* Apollo; — ob hoc Apollinis filium ex- 
" istimatum'^ And he further relates, that 
when Octavius, the father, entered the senate- 
house immediately after the birth of his child, 
" one of the senators, renowned for his skill in 
" the sidereal sciences, exclaimed, that a swe- 
" reign of the whole earth had just been bom:-^ 

" DOMINUM TEERARUM ORBI NATUM :"* Or, 



^ Sueton. Aug. c. 94« 
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in the words of Dio, " Thou hast begotten chap, 

''USA MASTER !"— AESIIOTHN );jLt/y symyiKu^.* ^^* 
Man}r other particulars of the same nature are 
related both by Suetonius and Dio^ all of which 
tend to prove, that superstition and adulation 
conspired to fix a sacred character upon Octa- 
viuSy and to represent him as distinguished 
above all the Roman race. 

During his early years, the predictions of 
THE CuMJEAN SiBYL wcrc Spread abroad in 
Rome, and occasioned an extraordinary agi- 
tation : 

Diraque per populum CuMANJE Carmina yatis 
Vulgantur;t 

Among the crowd, teligious fears disperse 
The Cuman Sibyl's dark foreboding verse, 

Cicero informs iis, that there were at that time 
persons who were disposed to persuade the 
people, upon the authority of the Sibylline 
verses, that the public safety depended upon 



^ Dio, lib. xlv* c. 1. 

t Lucan, i. 5^4. V. Plutarcb* Jul. Cses. 
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CHAP, making Julius Cassar a kino. " Sibyllae versus 
^^' " observamus, quos ilia furens fudisse dicitur. 
*^ Quorum interpres nuper, falsa quidem homi- 
*^ num fama, dicturus in senatu putabatur, bum 
" qtiem revera regent habebamus, appellakduh 
" QUOQUE Reoem si salvi esse velkmus.^'* 

These vague predictions, combined with th« 
astonishing power which Cassar had acquired, 
inspired the enemies of that hero with the most 
lively jealousies. But yet, amidst all the agita- 
tions of that turbulent period, the young Octa- 
vius grew up an object of the tenderest care to 
his illustrious uncle, who directed his education 
with unremitting solicitude. 

In the year of Rome 709, and in the autumn 
of that year, when Julius Caesar was making 
preparations for his projected expedition against 
the Parthians, he sent forward his nephew, who 
was just then completing his eighteenth year; 
(and who, two years before, had assumed the 
toga virilis ; )t to the academy of ApoUonia, near 



• De Divin. ii. 54. Appian, 1. il p. 497. (810.) 
t Sueton. Aug. c. 8. 
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the coast of the Ionian sea, opposite Brundusuim ; chap. 
to prosecute.his studies and martial exercises — 
/jratisuscQui xmI ao-KSKrOat toc ttoXsijuoc* — and to wait 
for his arrival. Here Octavius was visited by all 
the superior officers of the army," who waited 
upon him with every demonstration of respect, 
^* as a relation of Cms Aft^^ — dg <rvyysyst Koaa-apog. 
Shortly after his arrival, which happened about 
the period of his birth-day, he was induced to 
visit the observatory of Theognis, an eminent 
astrologer, in company with his associate and 
friend, the celebrated Vipsanius Agrippa; in 
order to enquire their respective fortunes. Sue- 
tonius relates ; " that when Theognis had fore- 
" told many great and almost incredible things 
** of Agrippa, who first consulted him, Octa- 
" vius was exceedingly unwilling to declare 
" hi« own birth-day; and persisted in with- 
*' holding it, through a mixture of fear and 
*^ shame, lest his destiny should be found to 
" fall short of that of Agrippa. At length, 
" however, when after much urgent persuasion 



^ Appian, iii. p. 53 J . (862.) 
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CHAP. " he was prevailed upon to declare it, Theognis 
^^' " immediately sprung forward, and paid adora- 
" tion to him as to a sovereign. And Octavius 
" became afterwards so confident in his des- 
*^ tiny, that he published the thema of his birth j 
^' causing a silver coin to be stamped with the 
" sign of the constellation of Capricorn, 
^^ under the influence of which constellation he 
** had been born."* 

Within six months after that occurrence,— 

SKToy s%oni i^ivot €v rp A^oAXwwat — ^^ *^^ y^^ 
710, Octavius received the intelligence, of 
Cassar's death. He immediately repaired to 
Italy, where he was informed of the dispositions 
of his uncle's will ; by which he was appointed 
the heir of his wealth and honours, and was 
adopted into the house and name of Cassar. 
But he found his pretensions resisted by An- 
thony ; " who was enraged to see, that Cssar 
" had preferred a feeble and defenceless youth, 
" not yet nineteen years of age, to him, who, by 
" a fellowship in war, had attained to the highest 



* Suet Aug, c. 94. t Appiau, lb. 
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" power and authority."* Octavius was never- chap. 

rv. 
theless " joyfully received by the army (says 

'^ Appian) as the son of Cjesar, and was 

** called Cjesar. And whereas the common 

» 

'^ usage in Rome was to subjoin the name of 
'^ the adoptive father to the original name, he, 
'^ on the contrary, exchanged names altogether ; 
'^ and, instead of calling himself Octavius the 
*' son of Octavius, entitled himself Caesar the 
" son of Caesar. For the sake of which name, 
<< a great concourse of those persons who had 
'^ been attached to Cassar, resorted to him, 
" wg movf as to.his ^(w."f His mother, Attia, 
and others of his elder friends, endeavoured at 
first to dissuade him from provoking the resent- 
ment of his enemies, by too hasty an assumption 
of the distinctions transmitted to him by Cassar ; 
but he replied, that since Caesar had deemed 
him worthy to receive them, he should es- 
teem himself worthy to assert them. J Attia, 
charmed by the demonstration of so exalted a 



^ Florus, iv. 4. t AppisD, p. 532. (S£d.) 

} Paterculus, ii. c. 60. 
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CHAP, spirit in her son, embraced him with transport, 
^* exclaiming, that " He alone was warthf of 

" CiESAR."* 

In the following year, 71 1, the passions 
which agitated the hearts of the two rivals, and 
which had extended their turbulent eflPects to 
the whole population of Rome^f broke out into 
an open war. Anthony was declared a public 
enemy of the state by the voice of the senate, 
whose session is reported to have been dis' 
turbed by the appearance of various mysteri- 
ous omens. Among these Dio relates, that the 
sun appeared to shine from within three circles, 
one of which was encompassed by a crown 
emitting rays of fire. ** And nothing (says 
'^ this grave historian) could more distinctly 
'^ foreshcw that which happened; for the su^ 
" preme power, which at that time was divided 
*^ amongst three men, namely, Cassar, Lepidus, 
*^ and Anthony, was afterwards possessed by 
" Cjbsar alone, "f 



^ Appian, p. 534. (S6£.) f Dio^ zlv. c 17' 
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Octavius having been appointed by the se- chap. 

nate, conjointly with the consuls Pansa and ^* 

Hirtius, to command an army against Anthony, 

came up with his adversary at M utina, {Modenay) 

where he totally defeated him.* Pansa perished 

upon the field ^f battle ; Hirtius was mortally 

wounded ; but he is reported to have given Oc- 

tavius advice, before his death, concerning the 

line of conduct which he ought to pursue in the 

actual posture of affairs ; and to have concluded 

that last discourse by testifying, in the following 

solemn manner, his intimate conviction of Oc- 

. tavius's superior fortune. ^* I have said all this, 

'' not to gain your favour to a dying man, but 

" that you may learn to know, from your own 

^' actions and fortunes, the exaltxd destiny 

" to which you are npRK." — Im «ruv A AIMONI A/ 

MOIPA/ TENOMENOS, «f ra sfy^ uV«&/xytMJ(r/, 

rare cavnii trvfA^s^vTa rirNnSKHZ.f In this 

year, Octavius assumed the name of.C. Julius 

Cjesar Octavianus. 



* Illics anspiciis obsessae mceiiia pacem 
Victa petent Matime. Otid, Met. xy. 83S. 

t AppiaD, p. 575. (931, 2.) 
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CHAP. In the ensuing year, 712) the senate adopted 
^' a measure innovating essentially upon the reli- 
gious customs of Rome ; by passing a decree for 
the formal deification of Julius Caesar, and for 
the institution of divine honours and a perpe- 

* 

tual festival to his memory, n This novel and 
strange distinction reflectedall its lustre upon his 
representative, the new and living Cjesab; 
who, from that period, arrogated to himself the 
style of Divi Filius. " Julius Ccesar (observes 
" well M. de la Nauze) was thejirst Roman^ 
** since Romulus the founder ofRomey who had 
" been ranked among the gods ; — and C-ff:sAE 
" OcTAViAN, his adopted son, who derived 
" from thence the extraordinary distinction of 
"Divi Filius, was the only Roman inpos- 
" session of the honours and titles appertaimng to 
" A divine original."* 

In the following year, 713, that distribution 
of lands took place among the veteran troops of 
Octavius and Anthony, which, as some critics 
have supposed, led to Virgil's introduction to the 



* Mem. des loser, xxxi. p. 190. 
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friendship of Octavius. In consequence of that ch a p. 

rv 
distribution, Virgil had been dispossessed of hi* 

patrimonial estate at Mantua; but through the 

interposition of Pollio, and. by the grace of 

Octavius, he was presently reinstated. It 

was in the ardor of gratitude for so beneficent 

an exercise of power, that he extolled Octavius 

as A God in those well known lines ; 



Deus nobis haec otia fecit ; 



Namque erit ills mihi semper Deus! 

These blessings, friend, A Deity bestoii'd; 
For never can 1 deem him less than GoD ! 

The year which now succeeded, U. C. 
DCCXIV, was that memorable year which 
furnishes the " nota temporisj' or " mark of 
" /iwe," affixed by Virgil to the event cele- 
brated in this FOUR'](H Eclogue. In this year 
Pollio was made Consul ; and^ consequently, 
we must in this year find the event to which 
that character of time is annexed. 

The distribution of lands which was under- 
taken in the preceding year had engendered 
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CHAP, violent animosities between the parties of Octa- 

rv 

vius and Anthony ; and at length gave rise to a 

new intestine war, called by the Roman writers 
the Perusian war. At this period, the fortunes 
of Octavius were ascending by a very percep- 
tible progress ; and an observing mind could 
clearly distinguish the prognostics of his future 
greatness. Hostilities had recommenced ; and 
Octavius, having been pressed by Lucius An- 
thony, who commanded in chief in Italy during 
^G absence of his brother^ had in his turn 
iforced that general to retire with his army into 
the city of Perusia, (Perugia,) where he held 
him closely besieged. The passions which were 
now awakened on both sides were of the most 
vindictive nature. Lucius was at length com- 
pelled to surrender; and Octavius, instigated 
by a sanguinary policy, although he spared 
Lucius, treated with the utmost severity of 
vengeance many of the principal persons whom 
that surrender placed within his power. •* To 
" those (says Suetonius) who either attempted 
" to palliate their conduct, or to sue for mercy, 
one only answer was returned by the unre- 
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" lenting conqueror: — Moriendum est!* — you chap. 
'' must die!'' ^' 

The capture of the city of Perusia gave a 
final determination to the fortune of Octavius. 
For now, says Dio, " Perusia being taken, the 
" WHOLE OF Italy, partly by force and partly 
'^ by submission J fell to C-«:sar" — lii^Hfnxq ax«(rt»c, 

x«l TAAAA TA EN TH» ITAAIAIi, t« /ia£v (3»«, 
ra it lOjXokTu, Tn» KAI2API nPOZEXXlPHSE.f 

PoUio, and the rest of Anthony's lieutenants, 
(who had looked upon Lucius as, to KsCPaXcaov 
T» voXtfAH " the head of the wary'') retreated 
precipitately with their respective forces, in 
different directions, pursued and harrassed by 
the armies of Octavius ; J while the victorious 
Octavius himself returned in triumph to Rome, 
conducted amidst the acclamations of the people, 
habited in the triumphal stole, and crowned 
with a crown of laurel. And the senate at the 
same time passed a decree, by which it was 
enacted, that, in future, whenever any one 



* SuetOD. Aug. Cses. c. 15. f Dio, xlviii. c. 15. 

I Appiao, 1. y. p. 700. (1 1 IS.) 
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CHAP, should wear the laurel crown in right of vic- 
^' tory, Octavius also should have the privilege of 
assuming it.* 

Elated by this eminent success, in which he 
saw the conquest of Italy become the fruit of 
one signal and decisive victory, he treated with 
contempt the power of Sextus Pompey, who re- 
tained the command of the fleet ; which con- 
duct provoked that general to unite his naval 
forces to those of Mark Anthony, who had re- 
cently arrived upon the coast from Greece, and 
who was laying siege to Brundusium; which 
place soon after fell into his hands. A tremen- 
dous civil storm now again impended, which 
threatened the whole of Italy; but there hap- 
pily existed, among the leaders of both interests, 
persons who possessed equally the inclinations 
and the influence to avert the imjtending cala- 
mity. M. Cocceius Nerva, (grandfather of the 
emperor of that name,) the common friend of 
Octavius and Anthony, undertook, with a noble 
zeal and admirable address, to subdue the en- 



* JDio, jdviii* c. l£r 
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mity of the two hostile leaders.* Circumstances chap. 

TV 

concurred to favour his great design. Octavius 
was at length persuaded to treat for peace; and 
Anthony consented to relinquish his recent en- 
gagements with Sextus Pompey^ The consul 
Pollio, the friend and protector of Virgil, was 
appointed to negotiate on behalf of Anthony ; 
Maecenas, no less the friend and protector of 
Virgil, was commissioned by Octavius to nego- 
tiate on his behalf; and to these was joined the 
author of the negotiation, Cocceius himself, as a 
third party, common to both interests. The re- 
sult of the negotiation was great and memorable. 
A treaty of peace was finally concluded at Brun- 
dusium, in which the security of the friends of 
both parties was fully provided for. An article 
was introduced, by which it was expressly 
stipulated, that there should be " a general 
<' amnesty for the past, and friendship for the 

" future" — iy¥<a<ra¥ ir^o^ AXXnXni AMNHZTIAN 
EINAI TXIN TErONOTXlN, KAI <&IAIAN EIX TO 

MEAAON.f And a new partition of the Ro- 



• Appian, 1. v. p. 706. (1 122.) t W. ibi<|. p. 709. (1 136.) 
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CHAP, man dominions was made and confirmed, by 
^' which the entire Western half ejppressly 
(and Italy and Rome virtually) were placed 
under the sole authority of Octavius. It 
was agreed, " that Scodra, {Scutari,) a city 
" of Illyria, situated upon the Ionian gulf, 
" should constitute a common boundary ; that 
^^ all nations and islands lying eastward of 
" Scodra should be possessed by Anthony, as 
" far as to the river Euphrates ; while all 
" territories lying to the westward of that 
" pointy should belong to C-«:sar, as far as to 
" THE Ocean." — r« it £2 AT2IN TON KAI2APA 
MEXPI XlKEANor— And that Africa should be 
" retained by Lepidus, as Ccesar had assigned 
" tV."— x«e« KAI2AP EAEAnKEl.— There was in- 
deed a condition, that Anthony and Octavius 
should have equally the privilege of levy ing forces 
in Italy ; but the former soon found reason to 
complain of the inefficacy of such a condition, 
when the occupation of that " country hdidfalkn 
" to the lot of his rival.'' — mv IroAiav ukn^uro^ 



* AppiaD, lib. v. p. 725. (lUp.) 
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A very remarkable allusion to this allotment chap. 
of the Western provinces,. appears in the Astro- ^' 
nomicon of Manilius, where the poet assigns to 
the several constellations their respective charges 
of countries. To the government of Capri- 
corn*, the well-known ascendant of Octavius's 
nativity,* is assigned the division, expressly 
allotted to Octavius by the terms of the treaty 
of Brundusium. 

Tuy Capricorns, regis quicquid sub sole cadbntb 
Est posituoi.t 

To thee, O Capricorn ! in charge is given 
Whatever is stretch'd beneath the west of heaven. 

Such were the terms, and such the spirit, of 
this famous treaty, concluded at Brundusium 
during the consulate of Pollio ; the conditions 
of which, so far more glorious to Octavius, as 
A Roman, than to Anthony, plainly proved 
that they were the fruits of his recent victory 
gained over Lucius Anthony at Perusia; and 
thereby demonstrated, how far he was actually 



* See page 140. f Manil. iv. 780. £d. Burton. 
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CHAP, advanced in the career which had been opened 
for him by Julius Csesar. A very singular and 
public testimony to this truth, and to the inter- 
pretation \Vhich this new partition of the Roman 
world might reasonably bear, was afforded upon 
this occasion by Anthony himself. After the 

ratification of the treaty, the two triumvirs en- 

» 

tertained each other in their respective camps 
before Brundusium. But their entertainments 
were distinguished by these very remarkable 
differences ; that whereas that of Octavius 
preserved the manners of the Romans, that of 
Anthony assumed altogether the fashions and 
characters of Asia and of Egypt. — «na<ray oa- 

AuXhc, KAIZAP [Ai¥ f^xrioorixu^ ri xai PflMAIKXlZ, 
ANTX1NI02 AE AZIANXIS TE KAI AirrnTini.* 

By the public adoption of this national dis- 
tinction, immediately after the ratification of 
the treaty of partition, Anthony, in effect, pro- 
claimed his own separation from the West; 
and he thereby virtually acknowledged the 
exclusive pretensions of Octavius to the sove-* 



* Dio, jdviii. c. 30. 
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Tcignty over Rome and Lattum. We have good chap, 
reason for believing, that Virgil was present at ^^' 
these scenes of public exultation ; and that he 
was therefore an eye-witness of these events, and 
of the glory which they reflected upon his illus- 
trious protector.* But if he was not an eye- 
witness of them, yet their notoriety was such 
as to have afforded him abundant occasion for 
determining both his judgment and his imagi- 
nation, upon the comparative greatness of Octa- 
vius and of Anthony. 

When these festivities were ended, the two 
triumvirs journeyed together from Brundusium, 
and entered Rome in joint triumph. But Octa- 
vius was conscious of the superiority of his own 
ground above that of his colleague, and he was 
determined to record it. Accordingly, it ap- 
pears that he embraced that opportunity to 
assume, for the first time, the pranomen of 
Imperator ; an appellation which had been 



TT' 



* Horatii. Scrm. lib. i. 5, and Vet. Schol. in vcr. 27. 
Conf. Freinshemii Supplement, lib. cxxvii. Livii, c. 24. 
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CHAP, conferred by a decree of the senate^ six years 
^' before, upon Julius Caesar and his descendants, 
as a family distinction^ but which Julius Csesar 
himself had never deemed it prudent to adopt 
The senate (says Dio) conferred upon him 
this name, not merely according to that an- 
cient use of the word, in which many others, 
and he himself often, had received it, on re- 
turning from battle ; nor like those who had 
been so entitled in virtue of holding some 
supreme command ; but they now assigned it 
to Caesar, over and above all those other sig- 
nifications, as an appropriate and exclusive dis^ 
tinction—iic'irt^ TI KTPION ; in the same sense 
in which it has since been given to those who 
are invested with the sovereign power. And 
such was the excess of their adulation, that 
they further decreed, that his children and 
descendants should be called by that name, 
although he had no children, and was then 
advanced in life. — x»\ roa-avrv yi Cwig^okf 

xoXaxciosf £Xf»j<r«VTO, «r« xa\ rag irxiiai rsg n 
iyyom (mth 'OTTn KAAEISeAI 4/»ifi<r«ir««i, 
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** fji,nri rmyoy n uvm tyovra^y x«* yt^ovro^ nin ovtoj/'* CHAP. 

— This pre-eminent honour, of which Julius ^^ 
Caesar had never yet ventured to avail him- 
self, Octavius, as the heir of his prerogatives, 
now felt in himself sufficient ^confidence to 

assume. 

This curious circumstance of antiquity was 
presented to the attention of the learned, in 
1702, by M. de la Nauze, (" vir doctissimuSj'' 
says Heyne,) in a discourse to which I have had 
occasion to advert in the first chapter of these 
observations ; and as I was under the necessity, 
in that place, of adducing arguments to disprove 
his general hypothesis concerning the subject of 
the Eclogue, I am the more desirous to intro- 
duce the statement in which he establishes this 
particular fact, in his own words. ^' Quoique 
" l'epoque de Vempire d'Octavien en Occident 
" ait echapp^ aux chronologistes, elle n'en est 
^^ pas moins certaine par les anciens monumens. 
" On sait que le pr^nom d^Empereur d^signoit 
^^ un pouvoir r6el et permanent, par une signifi- 



* DiOy lib. xliii. c. 44. 
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CHAP. *« cation bien diiF6rente du simple titre Im- 

IV. 

" perator, qui marquoit un exploit de guerre, 
" ou tout au plus un commandement pas- 
" sager. Jules-C6sar avoit aigri les esprits, 
" selon SuetQoe, en se faisant donner ce pr6- 
" nom d'Empereur;* et Dion ajoute, que cette 
^ quality lui fut d^f6ree, pour lui et pour se? 
** descendans. Le jeune Cesar, trop heureux 
" d'abord d'avoir pu h^riter des biens et du 
" nom de son p6re adoptif, ne s'6toit pas press6 
" pour le titre d'Empereur en pr6nom ; et les 
" quatres annees de trouble, que s'6toient ^cou- 
" 16es depuis la mor^t du premier Empereur 
" (Imperator) jusqu'^ la paix de Brunduse, 
" n'avoient pas permis encore au nouvel he- 
" ritier, de faire revivre si promptement le titre 
" impSrial. Mais aussi-tdt apr6s la paix de 
"Brunduse, le titre reparut a I'entr^e solen- 
nelle que les deux triumvirs firent en tri- 
omphe dans la ville de Rome; Octavten 



ti 



it 



* " Non honarea mode nimios recepit, lit continuum Con- 
" sulatum, perpetuam Dictatunun, praefecturamque morum^ 
** insuper pr^tnomen Impbbatobis.'' Jul. C«s. c. 7& 
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" avec la qualite d'EMPEREUR en pr6nom et de chap. 
" Triumvir, et Antoine avec celle de Triumvir ^^' 
" seulement ; suivant une ancienne inscription 
" des marbres Capitolins : 

IMP. CJESAR. DIVI. F. C. F. III. VIR. R. P. C. OV. 
QVOD. PACEM. CVM. M. ANTONIO. FECIT. M. AN- 
TONIVS. M. F. M. N. III. TIR. R. P. C. OVAN. QVOD. 
PACKM. CVM. IMP. CJESARE. FECIT. 

* 

" Le mfeme pr6nom se trouve r6p6te pen apres 
" sur diverses m^dailles du jeune C6sar ; une de 
" Pembrock, de I'an 716; (Num. Ant. Tab. 13.^ 
" une de Vaillant, de I'an 718; (Fam. Rom. 
" Julia^ 6(y\) deux du P, Hardouin d'environ la 
" mfemie ann^e, (Oper. Select, p. 696,) toutes 
" avec le titre aussi de Triumvir, commc dans 
" I'inscription. On voit par-la, que I'inscrip- 
" tion, etant le plus ancien de tons ces monu- 
" mens, ditermine i.'evoqve de l'empire d'Oc- 
** TAViEN d Vannie 714."* 

Many ancient records subsist which confirm 
the fact, that Octavius first assumed the pranth 



^ Mem. des Inscriptionsy xxxi. p. 195. 
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GHAP. men of Imperator about this period of tinic. 
^^' We meet, among others, with the following re- 
markable inscription upon a coin in the ThesaUr 
rus Numismaticus Morellii. Augustus, Tab. 1. 
num. 24. 

IMP. CJESAR. PONT. IMP. ITER. lit. VIR. ITER, R.P.C. 

Imperator Cjesar, Panti/ex, Imperator Uerum, 
JHumvir Uerum, Rei Publictt CanstUuend^e, 

Here we evidently see the term Imperator 
used by Octavius in two very different senses, 
even during the existence of the triunwirate. 
Upon this inscription, the learned comment- 
ators of that work observe to the following 
effect. " Since Octavius is here twice denomi- 
" nated Imperator, it is necessary to take no- 
" tice, that the first of those appellations was a 
" title of honour, being that particular distinc- 
" tion which the senate bestowed upon Julius 
" Cassar, and. which was afterwards adopted by 
" all the Caesars as a prcenomAi ; though Julius 
" himself never dared to assume it as such, but 
" only used it as a cognomen; as all his coins 
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* testify. — And with regard to the latter of chap. 

* those appellations ; if we enquire, for what 
^ distinguished occasion he was denominated 

* Imperator iterum, we cannot but conjecture, 

* that it was when, after the surrender of 
' Lucius Anthony and the conclusion of the 
^ Perusian wa[r, and after the espousals of Octa- 

* vvia and Mark Anthony, peace was finally 

* concluded between the two triumvirs." The 
style of " Triumvir iterum'' relates to the re- 
newal of the triumvirate in the year 7 1 7. For 
the first triumvirate, of Octavius, Anthony, and 
Lepidus, took place in the year 711,* and was 
constituted for five years. Upon the expiration 
of its powers, in the year 716, " Octavius and 
" Anthony, (to use the words of Dr. Ferguson,) 
*' without having recourse to the same form, 
" resumed the exercise of their power for five 
" years longer." f 

Other inscriptions occur, in the same work, 
which corroborate ^he fact, that Octavius 



^ DiOy xlviii. c. 54. 

t Hbt. Rom. Rep. ill. b. 5. c. 6. 
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CHAP, adopted the style^ or appellation, of Impera** 
'^' TOR, in two different significations; the one 
common to all conquerors, the other peculiar^ 
and personal to himself; even in this early stage 
of his life. And although it was not until after 
the battle of Actium, nine years later, that he 
extended the latter signification' of the word 
to denote his capacity of paramount sovereign ; 
which sense was finally, and still continues to 
be, annexed to the word ; yet we may collect, 
from the Capitoline inscription quoted by M de 
le Nauze, that Octavius, at this time, assumed 
it as the proper denomination of the repre- 
sentative of Julius Cassar. And hence it will 
appear, that his first assumption oi ih^ prano* 
men of Imperator* coincided, in point of date, 

« 

with the first establishment of his supremacy 
over THE West, by the treaty of Brun- 
dusium. 



* It b remarkable, that this fact, which is not without its 
importance in the history of the Imperial TiUe> should have 
been unnoticed by the historian of The^ Decline and Fall of 
the Raman Empire. See that work, ch. ilL note 5. 
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But the rejoicings which had accompanied chaPi 

TV* 

the conclusion of that peace were presently 
checked, by the evils which began to be felt 
from the hostility of Sextus Pompey ; who, re- 
maining master of the sea, had thereby been 
enabled to cut off the supplies of corn from 
Rome, and to reduce that city to the calamities 
of famine. Expressions of public indignation 
now succeeded to the acclamations of triumph ; 
and the people, proceeding to acts of open vio- 
lence, compelled the two triumvirs to enter into 
negotiations with Pompey, for rendering the 
pacification general. Such was the state of 
public aflairs in Rome, at the end of the year 
714; when Pollio, and his colleague Calvinus, 
completed the term of their memorable Con- 
sulate. 

In consequence of the disturbed state of the 
public feelings, Octavjus and Anthony had re- 
paired to Messina, where Pompey lay with his 
fleet; and early in the ensuing year, 715, ar- 
ticles of a general peace were agreed upon, and 
ratified, by all the parties, at Puteoli (Puzzoli) ; 
under which articles, the partition of the Roman 

M 
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CHAP, dominions between Octavius and Anthony re* 
mained as they had been determined at Brundu- 
sium ; and Pompey, in return for the honours 
and powers pledged to him, entered into an en- 
gagement, to keep up a constant supply of com 
for the consumption of the capital. 

The joy which now burst forth, is repre- 
sented by the historians of Rome to have been 
violent and passionate in the extreme.* In 
consequence of that peace, all those persons, 
whom the civil feuds had divided and con- 
verted into bitter foes, were reunited, and re- 
stored to friendship and to confidence. Plenty 
had succeeded to the horrors of want Uni- 
versal tranquillity, with all its Concomitant 
circumstances of delight, prevailed in Rome. 
" War (says Dio) was postponed to a future 
" day:'' — o VoXijiAOf »n^t^xwro.'\ And Octavius 
was now, at length, confirmed in the prac- 
tical possession and enjoyment of the prero- 
gatives, which had already been ceded to him. 



♦ Dio, xlviii. c. 37. Appiao, v. 715. (1135.) 
t Dio, €• 38. 
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in form, by the terms of the treaty of Brun- chap. 
dusium. He now prepared himself to mark the ^' 
period of his life, in which he had so well se- 
cured this first important stage of his power. 
He therefore, in this year, publicly celebrated 
his attainment to the age of manhood, by 
shaving his beard for the first time ; a measure 
which he had purposely deferred until the pre- 
sent year, when he completed the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. This ceremony he 
observed with great rejoicings ; causing the day 
upon which it was performed to be kept, with 
every demonstration of popular and universal 
festivity.* 

But the constant sense which Anthony se- 
cretly experienced, during his stay in Rome, of 
the superiority of Octavius's fortune, inwardly 
preyed upon his mind ; and he did not long 
remain upon a theatre, on which he had con- 
tributed to raise his rival to the most exalted 



• rot wtryttta o Htn^m^ TOTE HPHTON BTPAMENOXy avrof 

IMo, xlviii. c. 34. 

M S 
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CHAP, station. Plutarch, in his Life of Anthony, has 
introduced the following curious account of the 
comparative positions of those two great men 
in Rome, at this particular period. ** After the 
*^ peace, (says Plutarch,) Anthony, to gratify 
" Octavius, accepted the office of priest to the 
^* late Csesar ; and, upon all public occasions, the 
** two triumvirs appeared to act together with 
" entire harmony and good will. But the mind 
" of Anthony was secretly disturbed by ob^ 
" serving, that in all private games, and exer- 
** cises of amusement, he was constantly infe- 
" rior to Octavius. There chanced to be at 
" that time, in the family of Anthony, one of 
" those Egyptians who uhdertake to tell for- 
" tunes by nativities; — avifp rig ha«v7»xoc ax* Ai- 

" ytwria, t«v TA2 TENESEIS im^rytofniflw. — This 

" man, either to favour Cleopatra, or because 
" he was really persuaded of the truth of 
" what he said, ventured to declare plainly to 
" Anthony ; that, great and splendid as his own 
" destiny was, it was eclipsed by that of Octa- 
" vius; and he therefore exhorted him, to re- 
" move himself, as far as he was able, from 



€C 
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** the presence of the youth — ra k«aki<rx8 — For chap. 

IV 

" thy gei\ius (said he) is awed by his ; and 
V though vigorous and lofty when alone, it 
droops and yields when he is present : — 

" yiys\»i,^ rotvuvolt^og ly fiCAi^o^ x«i ayfvifs^og. — ^And 

" the event appears to have justified the Egyp- 
" tian. For it is related ; that when, in their 
'* daily games of lots and dice, Anthony con^ 
" tinually lost ; and when, in their frequent 
^* combats of game-cocks and quails, those of 
" Octavius uniformly gained the victory; the 
** mind of Anthony was so deeply affected by 
" the circumstance, that it at length deter* 
" mined all his thoughts to Egypt; and ac- 
" cordingly, recommending his affairs in Rome 
" to the friendship of Octavius, he finally took 
** his departure from Italy." Thus, leaving Oc- 
tavius to rule, with undivided sway, over the 
Western World ; and, by a necessary conse-^ 
quence, over Italy and the realm of Latium ; 



regnata per arva 



Saturno quondam, 

ft 

Where ancient Saturn reign'd, in times of yore: 
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CHAP, from whom Italy was reported to have been 
^^' anciently denominated Saturnia. " Italis 
" cultores primi Aborigines fuere, quorum rejt 
" Saturnus tantae justitiae fuisse traditur, &c. 
" — Itaque Italiaj regis nomine, Saturnia ap- 
" pellata est."* The same tradition is related 

by Dio. Aivf iftf fiAdf V CK IraXiAVy i ixaX,iilo ^£A- 
TOTPNIA, awo th Kjovh, ZATOTPNOX yap o Kfovof 

irA((t FwjiAawK.t — " JEneas came "to Italy, which 
** was called Saturnia from Chronus; for 
" Chronus is denominated Saturnus by the 
** Romans." Upon the ground of which tra- 
dition, Ovid has introduced the following pas- 
sage into his Fasti : 

Hac ego Saturnum memini tellure receptum: 
Ccelestibus regnb cum Jove pulsus erat. 

Inde diu genti mansil Saturnia nomeo; 

Dicta quoque est Latium terra, laienie I>eo4 

When Saturn fled from Jove, of henv'n bereaved, 
This land the sacred fugitive received. 
Saturnia thence they pam'd the blest abode; 
And also Latium, from the latent God. 



• Justin, xliii. c. i. f Dio. Frag. Vol. L lib. iii. p. 2. 
I Fast. L 2$5. 
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It was towards the decline of this year, chap. 
715,* when Anthony left Rome with the ^^* 
intention of passing the winter at Athens. 
" But, in whatever manner he passed his sup- 
** posed leisure at Athens, (says Dr. Ferguson,) 
" Oct A VI us, whose conduct, on most occasions, 
'^ is a manifest contrast to that of his colleague, 
" did not fail to avail himself of the advantages 
^^ of his situation in Italy, the supposed head 
" of the empire, and of the bent of the times to 
" MONARCHY ; by uniting, as much as possible, 
^* all the channels of influence in his own per- 
'* soN."t For, " the supreme power, and the 
** exercise of every public function, both at 
** Rome and in the provinces, were now vested 

" in HIS commission.^' X He now therefore ap- 
pears to have employed himself in a measure of 
principal importance in the religious policy of 
Rome; that of celebrating the Ludi SiEcu- 
LAHEs, (the Terentine or Secular Games j) upon 



* Hut Rom. Rep. iiu p. 239. t n>* P* 241. 

t- DiOy xlviiit c. 39* 
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CHAP, the observance of which the prosperity of the 
^* Roman state "Was supposed to depend. 

We are indebted for the preservation of this 
important fact to the historian Zosimus, whose 
information respecting this festival, (as his 
learned commentator has remarked,) " is so 
much the more acceptable to us, as he. has 
not only been more elaborate in his re- 
searches, but likewise more copious in his 
communication, than any other writer who 
has made mention of it. — Qu« de origine 
et ratione I^udorum Sascularium Zosimus tra- 
didit, eo magis grata nobis esse possunt, quo 
non modo diligentius et disertius, verum adeo 
copiosius egit Zosimus de re, de qua caeteri 
scriptores parce et summ^tim dixerunt de iis, 
quae nobis supersunt"* That sacred fe^tivalj 
according to this historian, became the object 
of Octavius*s attention in this present teas, 

715. AyotvMCATo Tfiv io^rnv Oxrot^iMo^ i XfjSarof, 



* Zosimus, Reitemeier. p. 540. Cammeni. Historic. 
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MdtfXH MaAAiH n«TiX*«, TOTE ft AOTKIOT KENIXl- CHAP. 
PINOT, KAI TAIOT ZABINOT' rov ^ifrfxov Aurma ^' 

rBxaiStaa xyiouv^ ol tyi; ZtjSuXATi; ^ifrfot\» ^uAarlctv 
H^X^rifTAVy oty£f(vyy\ir»vluy* — " Octavian AugUStUS 

" renewed this festival; which had been last 
** celebrated during the consulate of Lu- 
" cius Censorinus and Marcus Manlius Pue- 
" lius, and which he caused to be now cele- 
" brated, during the consulate of Lucius 
" Censorinus and Caius Sabinus. Ateius 
" Capito being employed to expound the or- 
" dinance ; and the quindecemviri, who had the 
" charge of the Sibylline oracles, to discover 
** the proper times for performing the sacrifice, 
** and commencing the games." It is cer- 
tain, that this festival was of a nature to en- 
gage Octavius's imagination very forcibly, in 
the present moment of his prosperity. The 
Sibylline oracle had promised a security of 



* Zosimus, lib. ii. c. 4. 
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CHAP, power, as a reward for the due observance of 
the rite: 



^mii, tK iliv» *£KATON A£KA ttvnXnp ohvtf, 
^i/An}^$«i *PnMAI£, xai tt /aoXa knam lavlcp, 
fAi/Avi)^S«i TaA waHa* •••••• •••••• •••••• 



xoti ao* rdtaa ;^0a;» ITAAH xa» Vdtaa AATINH 

When man's extrernest course of life is done. 

And when an hundred and T£N years are run, 

Roman ! with faithful care this rite observe. — 

Deep in thy memory grav'd thb law preserve ; 

So shall Italians and Latin a*s land 

For ever bow beneath tht high command ! 

Here a motive was presented to the mind of 
Octavius, calculated to inspire the most ardent 
solicitude in him who was naturally supersti- 
tious ; and, accordingly, we learn from Zosimus, 
that he celebrated this festival in this present 
year, when exactly an hundred and ten years had 
elapsed from the time of the last celebration. 
The learned and elaborate Heyne subjoins the 
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following illustrative note to the passage in chaf< 

rv 
Zosimus : ^^ Avav^taa'xro Octavianus ludos, L. 

" Marcio Censorino, C. Calvisio Sabino Coss. , 

" a. 715. At qui praecesserant ludi, facti eraut 

*' L, Marcio Censorino, Man. Manilio Coss. 

a. 605f quo anno bellum tertium adversus 

Carthaginienses susceptum. cf. Eutrop. iv. 10. 

" ubi V. Hearne.* — Octavian renewed the games 

" i« the year 715, when L. Marcius Censo- 

" RiNus, and C. Calvisius Sabinus, were 

** consuls. But the last preceding games had 

" been celebrated during the consulate of L. 

" Marcius Censorinus, and Man. Mani- 

" LI us, in the year 605 ; in which year the third 

^^ war was undertaken against the Carthagi- 

" nians. Compare Eu tropins, iv. 10. where 

" consult Hearne." And in his argumentum 

prefixed to the fourth Eclogue in the London 

edition, he says ; " The very acute C. de Pauw 

" has communicated to me a new conjecture ; 

" in which he supposes, that Virgil adverted in 



* Heynii Annotationes ad Calcem Zosim. Reitemeier, 
p. 632. 
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CHAP. " this poem to the exact return of the period 
^^' " for celebrating the secular games, which 
<^ was then arrived. Certainly, from the fourth 
" celebration of those games in 605 (or 608, for 
" there is some difference iii the accounts) to 
" the year 715, there were exactly an hundred 
" and ten years ; so that the games might at that 
" time have been in expectation. — Sane a ludis 
" saecularibus, quarto habitis loco a. 605, aut 
" 608 u. c. (incerta enim fama tenebat) annu- 
" meratis annis ex. anno 715, Pollione Cos. 
*^ Jieri potuitj ut turn ludi sceculares expecta- 
" rentur''* 

This singular coincidence, of the hundred 
and tenth year with the first year of his esta- 
blished power in Italy, was a circumstance much 
too favourable not to be joyfully seized upon by 
Octavius. From the year 605 to the year 715, 
just so many years had elapsed as rendered ne- 
cessary the renewal of the sacred festival. In 
the foregoing ages, attention had not been paid 



* This passage is omitted by the^Pr. in bis last edition of 
Virgil, published at Leipsic. 
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to the exact compass of time for repeating it; chap. 
Octavius, therefore, now took measures for re- ^^* 
newing it, according td the express injunc- 
tion of the oracle.' 

This subject, of the celebration of the Ladi 
Saculares by Octavius, like many other subjects 
of antiquity, h^s been a source of much learned 
and intricate perplexity. The assertion of Zo- 
simus, that Octavius celebrated them in the 
year whose index was the joint consulate of 
Lucius Censorinus and Caius Sabinus ; that is 
to say, the year u. c. 715 ; has been thought to 
be contradicted by the historical fact of which 
we are ia possession from other evidence, that 
Octavius celebrated that festival, with extraor- 
dinary splendor, in the year 737 ; at which time 
he engaged Horace to compose his celebrated 
Carmen Specula re. But yet it is very pos- 
sible, that we may find the two accounts entirely 
consistent. That the festival of the Ludi Sacu- 
lares was celebrated for the fifth time^ from its 
origin, by the order of Augustus, is agreed on 
all hands. But there exist two different state* 
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CHAP, ments concerning the periods, in which the pre- 

rv 

ceding celebrations fell. One of these state- 

ments is transmitted to us under the authority 
of the quindecemviriy or the priests charged 
with the care of the oracles enjoining the rites ;* 
the other is collected, with some variations, 
out of the writings of eminent historians, in 
which the several celebrations of the festival 
are mentioned under the years in which thqr 
actually took place.f According to the former 
of those statements, ^ the three preceding cele- 
brations fell in the years u. c. 408, 518, 628; 
according to the best attested of the latter, 
they fell in the years u. c. 353 or 355,J 504,|| 
and 605.§ According also to the former state- 
ment, thejifth celebration fell in the year 737; 
according to Zosimus, it took place in the 



* Censorinus de Die Natali, c. 17. f Ibid. 

I Heyne, not. in Zosim. ii. 4. 2. Livy, v. 13. 

II Freinshem. in Dv. xix. 31. 

§ Antias, Vartb, Liv. ap. Censorin. c. 17.— Liv. xlix. Epit. 
com not Freioab.— Zosim. cum not Heyne. 
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year 715. Thus then the two accounts will char 
stand with respect to each other : ^' 

u. c. u. c, 

2d, 408 • 353 

3d. 518 •• 504 

4tb. 628 605 

5th. 737 • 715 

Let US now examine this matter a little 
inore closely. Dacier, who alleges and mainr 
tains the first of these statements^ says, in a 
tone of confidence ; ^^ Si Ton prend la peine de 
" compter, on trouvera qu'il y a taujours cent 
^^ dix ans des uns aux autres ; et cela ne peuooit 
" etre autrement, puisque c'etoit toujours au 
" commencement du vingt-troisieme lustre."* 
But here the learned critic would prove too 
much. The exact correspondence of the years 
in the former statement with the prescribed 
rule, constitutes the veiy proof of its inexact- 
ness with, respect to the true facjt; because the 



* Dacier, not. in Cann. Saecul. Brotkr, in his note on 
Tkcit Ann. xi. ell. adopts the same rule as Dacien 
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CHAP, real and notorious fact is, that those festivals 
^' had not been kept according to the rule, but 
with deviation and latitude. The former state- 
ment therefore only shewed, under the autho- 
rity of the proper college, the years on which 
the festivals ought to have been heldj and to 
which they ought to be referred in the annals 
of Rome ; in order to find out, and ascertain, 
the year in which ih^Jifth celebration ought to 
fall. The latter statement, on the contrary, 
shews the years in which they actually were 
heldy though irregularly, according to the re- 
cords of the Roman history. The fourth cele- 
bration took place, according to the fact, in the 
year 605.* For this, we have the authority of 
Antias, Varro, and Livy, in support of Zosimus. 
An hundred and ten years had therefore just 
elapsed, when L. Censorinus and C. Sabinus 
became consuls in the year 715 ; in which year 
'Octavius first sustained in Rome the exalted 
character, of Sovereign of the West. In 



• P. TafBni Chrm. Nov. Lud. Sac. p. ii. c. 6. Gmvii 
Ant Rom. Tom. viii. p. 594. 
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this year, conformably to the mandate of the crap. 
oracle ; which enjoined, that no longer a space ^* 
of time should be suffered to pass without 
the observance of the festival than an hundred 
and ten years ; Octavius, according to Zosimus, 
caused it to be celebrated, for the fifth time 
from its institution. 

But a discovery was afterwards made, (per- 
haps in the course of transcribing the ancient 
Sibylline books, which, according to Dio, was 
accomplished in the year 736 ;*) that the whole 
series of the festivals was disorderly from the 
commencement, and at variance with the pri- 
mitive rule ; and therefore, applying that rule 
to the ages which had elapsed since the first 
institution, and to the Jasti of the common- 
wealth; the quindecemviral college drew up 



ftnlbK flifof «vl« »9m9it^m^ — '' Augustus commanded the 
** priests to transcribe the Sibylline volumes, which were 
«« beginning to be efiaced through age, with their own hands; 
<* that no other person might be able to j^enise them," 
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CHAP, a statement, exhibiting the regular order for 
1^1 1 the succession of those festivals ; by which it 
appeared, that the end of the year 737 was, 
according to their computation, the proper 
time for the fifth celebration to fall ; and upon 
which it would have fallen in course, had the 
rule been punctually observed from the begin- 
ning. It appears therefore, that, in consequence 
of this discovery, Augustus, who was now be- 
come sovereign of the whole Roman world, 
celebrated these rites again, in all strictness, 
and with greater splendour, in the close of the 
year 737 ; not merely with reference to the inter- 
val of time since the last celebration, as he had 
done ill the year 715, but with reference to the 
general ratio of the institution. From whence it 
would appear, that the Ludi S^ecu lares were in 
fact celebrated twice by Augustus ; first, in the 
year 715, as is reported by Zosimus; and, se- 
condly, in the year 737, as is reported by Dio* 
and others. Thus the two accounts, both of 
which are supported by collateral evidence, will 



* Lib. Ut. c. 18« 
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>ecomc reconciled; the fifth celebration being chap. 
lifFerently considered, accordingly as it was ^ ' 
;he fifth de facto^ or dejure. The latter became 
:he only legitimate record of the quindecera- 
kciral college ; but Zosimus, who reports as an 
mtiquary, and with attention merely to the 
fact, records the formen 

Both these celebrations would have seemed 
requisite, in order to rectify the long irregu- 
larity and repair all the consequences result- 
ing from it ; considering the greatness of the 
stake which was supposed to depend upon the 
due observance of the rite ; and which was in- 
deed no less, than the preservation of the 
EMPIRE. That important object is inscribed 
upon Horace's Carmen Saculare ; and Zosimus 
reasons in the following manner upon the conse- 
quences of its final neglect. " Solong (says this 
" historian) as it continued to be observed ac- 
" cording to the mandate of the oracle, the Ro- 
" man empire continued in safety, and preserved 
" its dominion over the whole earth ; — but when 
" it fell into disuse, and at length .ceased to be 
" observed, the empire neCeSBarily lapsed into 

N 2 



rv. rf/ • 99 # 
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GHAp. << that state of declension, which we now ex- 
" perience,' 

This twofold celebration of the secular rites 
by Augustus, seems to afford illustration to an 
obscure passage m Suetonius's life of Claudius 
Cssar. Claudius celebrated the sixth festival 
of the hidi sactUares by anticipation, in the year 
of Rome 80Q ; whereas, the regular time for the 
festival to fall was not until the year 847 or 
848. In doing this, Claudhis alleged in his own 
justification, ^' that Augustus had anticipated the 
festival, and had celebrated it before the due 
time prescribed by the oracle;*' and yet (says 
Suetonius) he acknowledges in his history, 
'< that, a long while afterwards^ Augustus, by a 
*^ most diligent conflation of the rule of time, 
** reduced the series of the games, which had been 
irregularly intermitted^ to their legitimate or- 
der'' — Fecit et ludos seculares, quasi " an- 
** tidpatos ah Auousto, nee l^timo tempori 
'' reseroatos r quamvis ipse in historicis suis 
pTodit, '' intermissos eos, Augustum multo post, 



41 



it 
it 



• Zosiiiuis, Ub, ii. c r. 
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'^ diUgentissime annorum ratione subducta, in or' chap. 
" dinem redegisse.^'* 

This apparent contradiction is at once re- 
moved, by understanding Claudius to have 
alluded, in the first of those sentenceSi to the 
celebration of the ludi sactdares in the year 
715; and in the latter, to the more exact 
celebration of them which took place in the 
year 737-t 



* Sueton. Claud, c 21. 

t This distiiictioii appears also to explain what remains 
obscure, in the opening passage of the Carmen Smeulare of 
Horace ; where interpreters are still embarrassed by the true 
meaning of the word ^' prUcor in that place. 



Date qott precamar 



Quo SibyUini moniiere 
Picere Carmen. 

'< Omnes libri habent temfcre ioero, nos tamen ex Fei. Seh^L 
** reposuimus frieco. Tempera k^itKm Feeta etiam Oridio in 

** Fastb." Baxter. ^This reading is also adopted by Gesi- 

ner.— But Rlotz says, ** Utinam tandem causam intelligerem 
•• cur maluerint alii prieco. Si prs^udicatis opinionibus ab- 
** jectisy rem consideres, videbisy nullum alind verbum (q. eaaro) 
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If we now enquire when it was that Virgil 
composed this famous poem, we shall plainly 
perceive, that it must have been in this same 
year, 715. It is manifest that it was written 
at a time, when the most recent events of pub- 
lic importance in Italy were those which had 
taken place during the consulate of PoUio. But 
yet it could not have been written within the 
year of that consulate, for the reasons assigned 
by Ruasus. "It would be absurd (says he) to 
" suppose, that this representation of a golden 
" age could have been applied by Virgil to a 
^^ peri9d, when either the war with Anthony, or 



*' locum habere posse. lilud PRisco nullum sensum kabet, 
f' Certe difiicilb hoc verbo locus redditur sine necessUate.** 

In answer to this last annotator, I beg leave to remark, that 
prisco, whatever may have been the obscurity of its sense, ap- 
pears to possess the claim to higher antiquity. That sense, 
however, is now fully illustrated, by allusion to the reformation 
of the festival in the year 737» when the order of the games 
^as restored to the ancient and pristine rule. — " Priscus, qui 

^' priusfuit:* Festus. " Grant what we now ask in that 

^' originally instituted season, in which the SibyUine verses 
^' enjoined us to repeat the hymn.*' 
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*' the famine occasioned by Pompey, was im- chap. 
" pending. — Parum sana fuisset ilia aetatia aurea ^^* 
" promissio, imminente aut Brundusini belli, aut 
" Pompeianas famis metu."* It is therefore 
evident that it must have been written after 
the peace of Puteoli, which, for a short time, 
put an end to the apprehensions both of famine 
and of war. It is likewise evident, by parity 
of reason, that it must have been written before 
the expiration of the short interval of tranquil- 
lity produced by means of that peace. Now, 
the peace of Puteoli was not concluded until 
the beginning of the year 715 ; and in the fol- 
lowing year, 716, the civil war broke out afresh 
between Octavius and Pompey. We may there- 
fore critically assume it for a fact, that the 
fourth Eclogue was written in the lattee 
PART of the peaceftil year 715, during which 
time war was suspended — iwoXtfAo^ «viPi|3XfiTo ; 
while Octavius was relieved from the im- 
portunity of Anthony's presence, and when 
he was enjoying, for the first time, in Rome, 



* Rtt«us, Vita Virgilii, U.C. 714. 
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CHAP, without a rival, the sweets of power and of 
repose. 

Such then was the series of living and con- 
temporary history, such the general assem- 
blage of facts, which was present to the mind 
of Virgil at the time when he composed this 
Eclogue; facts, which, to the imagination of 
a partisan and a poet, and especially to such a 
poet and partisan as Virgil, must have assumed 
a t^haracter sufficiently deijisive, to warrant the 
most sanguine ulterior expectations. 

And now, let me ask, to whom ean it be 
supposed that Virgil should have conceived the 
thought of ascribing, at such a period, the 
splendid honours which he proclaimed in this 
exulting poem? To imagine that he should 
have dared, at such a moment, to tell Octavius 
of the approaching birth of some child, who 
should (ill the sphere which he designed to oc- 
cupy himself: — intelligence, which could not 
be supposed more welcome to his ears, than it 
was afterwards to those of his friend Herod to 
be informed of the birth of a child, who was 
to become the sovereign of his kingdom of 
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Judea; or than it had been to the senate of chab. 
Rome to be informed, at the eve of Octavius's 
own birth, that nature was then on the point 
of bringing forth a king who should govern 
Rome : — to imagine this, would be to con- 
jecture in defiance of every rule of moral pro- 
bability. It is manifest, that there was only 
ONE person in the world, to whom Virgil 
could either have desired, or dared, at that mo- 
ment, to have ascribed so exalted a career of 
glory. For, whom could he have described, in 
that singular crisis of Rome, as ^^ naoa proge^ 
^^ flies ccslo demissa,^* but him, whom he so soon 
afterwards celebrated for being ^^ gentis demissiE 
" ab J(we:" and at whose birth a prodigy was 
reported to have pronounced, " Regem populo 
^* Romano naturam parturire?^^ Of whom could 
he have said, " modo tufave puero nascentij Zw- 
V cifutyjam regnat Apollo," but of him who was 
** AvoLLiv 1$ ^lium ejdstimatum f" Of whom 
could he have affirmed, ^^ ille Dedm vitam ac- 
^* cipietj^ but of him, concerning whom he had 
80 recently declared, ^^ ille erit mihi semper 
^^ Deu9 f* Whom could he have represented, in 
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CHAP, the age of his infancy, as "pueravo surget gem 
^' . " aurea;'' but him, whom he afterwards de- 
clared, in the age of his manhood, to be " vir 
" QUI condet aurea sacula ?" Of whom could he 
have pronounced, " reget orbem^'' so consistently, 
as of HIM, at whose birth it had been declared, 
" Dominum terrarum orbi natumf'^ Or, lastly, 
of whom could he, with so much prudence and 
security, have proclaimed, 

■ reget patriis virtutibua orbem ; 



as of HIM, of whom a poet of the same age pro- 
claimed, in corresponding terms ; 

Perque patris, Pater Augustus, vestigia vicit ?• 

Hic viR, Hic EST ! — This is the true and 
proper subject of the Fourth Eclogue. Zea- 
lously attached to the person of Octavius, and 
eager to devote his own transcendant powers to 
the service of so beneficent a patron, Virgil sur- 
veyed HIS present glory with the most partial 
eyes. Well aware of the ancient prediction of 



* ManHius, i. 906, £d. Burton. 
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the Sibyl concerning a future sovereign ofRome^ chap. 
which had long engaged the public attention ; 
and possessing, at the same time, a genius pecu- 
liarly formed for taking the best advantage of 
that circumstance, Virgil conceived the design 
laid open in the preceding chapter; that of 
representing a fictitious clause of that ancient 
prophecy in terms minutely applicable t.o Octa- 
vius, and to him alone; and of affirming, 
that the substance of that clause was then* 

ACTUALLY FULFILLED. 

The particular fact upon which his imagina- 
tion fixed for the ground of that declaration, 

was THE DOMINION OF ItALY, (SaTURNIA,) 

acquired by Octavius in the Perusian war, and 
virtually confirmed to him, by the cession of 
THE Western World, in the consulate of 
PoLLio. That Western World comprehended 
every thing most valuable and sacred in the es- 
timation of a Roman ; and Octavius, in the 
scope of Virgil's imagination, had now revived 
in Latium the ancient kingdom of Saturn. 
And because every great event, producing a 
general revolution in affairs, is noted by some 
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CHAP, character of time, marking the date of its 
^^' occurrence, and constituting an epocha from 
whence the new order of things may be com- 
puted, Virgil joyfully affixed to that great event 
its own proper chronological character, the Con- 
sulate O^ASINIUS POLLIO.* 

Whether PoUio therefore was upon a cor- 
dial footing of friendship with Octavius at this 
time, or not, is a question irrelative to the pre- 
sent argument ; because Virgil only introduces 
Pollio with reference to the record of his con- 
sulate, according to the established usage of 
Rome. There is, however, no reason, in fact, 
for supposing that Octavius and Pollio were 
entirely estranged from each other by the poli- 
tical differences of the times. On the contrary, 



* iKitmc (IIEPOYriAS) y m %w% rt Ttaui KaXuhn hv\t^9 mm 
En* ADINIOY nnAinNOr 'YOATHN aX«i^c, kai taaaa ta 
EN TH» ITAAIAs ra fAif /?*«, ra h lOi Xe»1i|, THi KAIZAPI 

nPOLExnPHXE.— " Perusia being taken, (which happened 
" while Cn. Domitius Calvinus and AsiNius Pollio were 
Consuls,) all thb rest of Italy, partly by force and 
partly by submission^ fell to Casar." Dio, xlviii. c. IS. 
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after the peace of Brundusium, Pollio deter- chap, 
mined to take no more an active part with An- 
thony, but to observe a strict neutrality ; and 
he excused himself to Octavius for that mea- 
sure, by intimating the impropriety of embark- 
ing in open hostility against his former friend.* 
And we are informed by Suetonius, that Pollio 
afterwards erected the Atrium Libertatis, or 
Hall dedicated to Liberty, as his own indivi- 
dual contribution towards the embellishment of 
the city of Rome, at the particular desire of Oc- 
tavius.f It is therefore probable, that an occa- 
sional correspondence subsisted between them 
even at this particular period ; and there can be 
no doubt that Virgil would have employed every 
fair artifice in his power, to draw nearer to each 
other two persons whom he so singularly re- 
garded. Happy therefore to find an opportunity 
for conjoining in one poem the honours which 
had befallen them both in one and the same 
year, he determined to commemorate them toge- 
ther ; the one, (Octavius,) as the author of a 



* Paterculas, ii« 8& t Sueton. Aug. c. 29* 
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CHAP. NEW AGE, OF ERA; the Other, (PoLLio,) as fuf- 
^^' nishing, by his consulate, THE splendid epocha 
from whence the years of that new era should be 
understood to proceed. These, it must be grant- 
ed, if applicable to the parties, were high prero- 
gatives. To form the epocha of a new era, has 
ever been accounted a splendid destiny ; and 
one which can befal but few individuals ; and if 
'* the birth of Augustus, which took place in 
" the consulate of Cicero, reflected no small 
" lustre upon that consulate," (according to the 
opinion of Paterculus ; *) Virgil might well re- 
present it as a distinguished honour attending 
the consulate of Pollio, that during his consu- 
late Octavius should have laid the first founda- 
tion of that career of glory, which could alone 
render the common accident of his birth any 
source of honour to the magistracy of Cicero. 
And this design of the poet, is justly stated by 
Julius Pomponius : ^^ Inprasenti Ecloga laudat 

** CONSULATUM ASlNII POLLIONIS, CUl TANTUM 

" tribuity ut imperium Augusti C^saris eo 



Lib. ii. dff. 
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** TEMPORE VISUM SIT VASCi. — In the present chap., 
" Eclogue Virgil celebrates the consulate of ^^* 
" AsiNius PoLLio, as THE PERIOD in which 
" THE EMPIRE OF AUGUSTUS should appear to 
" haoe received its origin."* 

We are thus furnished with a complete an- 
swer to the objection of Lowth ; " that the ap- 
" plication of the Eclogue to any one of the 
** family of Octavius is confuted by the single 
" circumstance of its being inscribed with the 
" name of V 01.1.10] — ad eum quae hie dicuntur 
" nihilo magis pertinere posse, vel uno argu-^ 
" mento evinci arbitror ; eo nimirum, quod Pol- 
" LiONis nomine Ecloga inscribatur.'' For we 
plainly perceive, that the name of Pollio is no 
otherwise introduced, than as the ^\nota tern-- 
** poriSf'' or chronological mark, to fix the time 
of the great occurrente celebrated in it. 

And because it is now manifest, that Pollio 
is not otherwise concerned in this Eclogue than 
in the short apostrophe in which his consulate 



* Jolii Pomponii Sabini Qrammat Cammeni» BasUea. 
1544. 4to. 
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CHAP, is assigned for the indication of time to fix the 

rv 

commencement of the last, or new, age of the 

prophecy ; I feel myself perfectly authorized ta 
correct, in the following manner, the punctua- 
tion of that passage, so as to restore the dis^ 
tinctness, which the vulgar punctuation has 
destroyed : 

Tb que adeOy decus hoc wvi, Tb Consulb, inibit 
PoLLio ; ei incipieni magni procedare wienm^ 
Tb Ducb. 

These lines are intended to determine with 
precision, wh^t had only been vaguely and 
generally declared in the first line of the pro- 
phecy; viz. 

Magnnu ab integfo iaelanm nascitnr ardo. 

m 

These lines, on the contrary, fix the time when 
the renewal of that tnagnus ordo sacuhrum 
should formally commence : viz. Te CmmUej 
Pollio. The magni menses, are the parts of that 
tnagnus ordo;* and these are said ^^ procederc 



^ ** Magni 9ten$e$ ;— iUostres, insigDea, memonbilci^ n^ 
^ paU SjBCULi AuBBi/ Heyne in yen 12. 
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" Te Duce,** because the poet supposes the chap. 
consulate of Pollio to fonn the epochUy or perpe-^ ^* 
tnalhead, of the new series of ages which was 
thenceforward to proceed. The notion of ordo 
includes essentially the notions of diu: and pro* 
cessus; thus, 

longo pnedam jabet ordine duet. 



Postquam omnis longe comitum pracesserat ardo.* 

m 

Here duci^ and procedere, are both necessary to 
complete the notion of ordo. And so also wit}) 
respect to measures or courses of time : 

Ipsa dies alios alio dedit ordine Luna 
Felices operuni.t 

Jamque jogb summ« surgebat Lucifer Ids, 
Ducebatque diem. J 

Jamque dies alterque dies proceasii.]\ 

Here the ordo dierum supposes the notions of 
dux and processus. And so likewise with respect 



• Mn. JLi. 79— 94^. t Georg. i. 276. 
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CHAP, to the magnus or do saclorum in the Eclogife; 
the magni menses, of which that series consists, 
must both duci, and procedere. The former 
function Virgil assigns to the consulate of 
Pollio; and, by a figure of poetry, to Pollio 
himself; 

■ incipicAit magni procedere mauei 



TsDtJCB. 

Unless the words te duce be referred to proct- 
^e, the sense is interrupted, and the sentence 
mutilated. " Incipient procedere, te ducCy^ is a 
phrase which affords a much more intelligible 
and legitimate sense, than " te duce, irrxta^^ as 
the common punctuation reads. The truth is, 
that under the obscurity which has so long in- , 
volved the poem, it was generally taken for 
granted that Virgil alluded, in this place, to 
Pollio's intervention in negotiating the peace be- 
tween Octavius and Anthony. But it does not 
appear, that PoUio was in any degree more instru-^ 
mental to the success of that negotiation than his 
colleagues. The great circumstance upon that oc- 
casion, was to obtain the consent of Octavius to 



treat for peace ; who wa£( in actual poBsession of chap^ 

IV 

Italy ; whose vengeanpe had been so bitterly felt 
at Perusia ; and with whom it therefor^ pi>nci^ 
pally rested, to consent to a genion^l obliviop, and 
thereby " solvere Jarmidin^ terras'' QtBtaviuft 
alone is the subject of the context; ^d PoUie 
is only introduced, to give the mark of time to 
the principal transaction. But that mark of 
time, according to the conception pf the poet, 
was a memorial highly honourable tp PoUio ; 
since it rendered his consulate not only a 
datey but also an epocha. Every Roman year 
was marked by the names of its consuls, which 
constituted what was called the tituluSf or indejc 
anni — :the title, or index of that yjear. Fre- 
quently the name of one of the consuls only 
\ras]expfessed ; especially if, as in the case of 
PoLLto, the individual had been consul only 
once. Gesner has made an observation upon 
this subject so pertinent to the present argu- 
ment, that I cannot refrain from introducing 
it. Scaliger had affirmed, as upon the authority 
of Censorinus, that the word epocha signified 
the same as ^^ index yel tittdus anni.'' In citing 

o 2 
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CHAP, the passage of Censorinus, Gesner makes this 
^* just distinction between the two terms : " Con- 
'^ sulum nomina titulum vel indicem anno Ro- 
'^ mano prasstant Annus qiiisque potest epocha 
'^ constitui ; sed non ideo titulus et index anni 
'^ est epocha, hasc enim relatumem notat, initium 
camputandi.^ — -The names of the consuls fur- 
nished the titie or in^x of every Roman year. 
^' Each of those yeai^ might ie constituted an 
" epocha, but the title or index of every year 
<< was not therefore an epocha ; which word is 
** to be understood with a relative sense, as de** 
^* noting the beginning of some computation.'' 

This observation will fully illustrate the case 
now before us. Virgil introduces the consulate 
of PoUio into the Eclogue, with a view to botji 
those objects. He intends it, first, as the^ indej: 

r 

or titulus annij marking the time of the event 
which he commemorates : 

decus hoc vsn, Te Camuk, inibit 

Poaiot 



Gea, The8» Lat Ejpocka. 
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But he intends it, secondly, as the epocha of a chap. 

IV. 

new age, or era ; which he supposes to com- 
mence its progress from the year of that consu* 
late, and therefore as including the initium 
computandiy or beginning of a computation : 

incipient magni proeedere muMf* 



TeJDuce.- 



In contemplating this opening and splendid 
scene of things, the poet became enraptured by 
the grandeur of his subject. The ^^ Dew nobis 
" fuec otiajecit,'' by which he had so lately tes- 
tified his gratitude to Optavius for benefits local 
and personal, was a germ which now burst out 
into his fourth Eclogue. The " Deus^^ swelled 
into " Progenies ccslo demissa'* — " Cara De&m 
" soboles — Magnum Jctois incrementum ; ^ the 
" hac otia^^ spread ^nto " Saturnia regm^r—gens 
" aureai"" and the ^^ fecit nobis" expanded 
itself into " surget toto mundo—pacatum reget 
** orbem!"^ 

Thus, at length, the honours of the Eclogue 
afe restored to their rightful proprietor; and 



CHAP, thus also Virgil is at last rendered consonant 
^' wiUi himselfy and witii the age in which he 
Wrote. In that age, no poet would have enter- 
tained the thought of ascribing to any indivi- 
dual, unless to Octavius, the circumstances of 
glory marked out by Virgil in this poem ; in 
which we distinguish all the ingredients, that 
afterwards composed the common tributes of 
adulation, paid by the poets of the times to that 
illustrious conqueror. And it must now appear 
somewhat surprising, that Bp. Lowth should 
have ventured to pronounce that " neither the 
" history, nor the state of Rome, nor the cir- 
'^ cumstances of the times, point out to us any 
" event or person, which bears sufficient relation 
** to the scope of the argument;'' and that he 
should have rested that assertion upon the 
ground, " that Octavius was not as yet sove- 
" reign and Augustus, the lord of the Roman 

" empire ; — but a triumvir, equal only ii^ dig- 

« 

" nity and power with Anthony ; to say nothing 
" of Lepidus. — Octavianus, nondum princeps et 
" Augustus, et imperii Romani dominus ; — sed 
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'' triumvir, asquata cum Antonio et dignitate et chap. 
'^ potestate; ne quid£cam de Lepido/'* 

The fallacy of this representation, and the 
inadequate view which it presents of the parti^ 
cular circumstances of the time, are rendered 
sufficiently manifest by the foregoing contents 
of this chapter. The facts which have been 
collected from i^ntiquity, supply us conspicu- 
ously, in the history of Oetavius, both with the 
event and the person most intimately related to 
the matter of the Eclogue. And with respect 
to Oetavius not being at that moment sovereign 
of the whole Jloman empire, but only a tri- 
un^vir equal in dignity and power with An* 
thony ; enough has been shewn, to enable every 
reader to rectify the inaccuracy of that state- 
ment. 

I shall leave it to the reader to determine 
also, upon the same evidence, how far the 
learned German professor is supported in the 
opinion, that it is more probable Virgil should 



* NoUin Pnelect. xxu 
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pHAP. have employed himself ^^ in that year^ in at- 
^' tempting " to divine'' the contents of Scribo- 
nia's womby who was already become displeas- 
ing to Octavius ; * than in contemplating the 
greatness of Octavius himself, who was at that 
moment exalted to the illustrious station of 
SovEaEiGN OF THE West. — " Cum in expec- 
'^ tatione esset Roma quam prolem Scribonia 
f * editura easet — ^potuit Virgilius^&'tfm aminari; 
^^ — etsi de Augusto rerum domino nandum iUa 
" anno qtusquat^ cogitare poteratJ*' -f 

Having now accomplished what was un- 
dertaken to bci performed in the present chapter 
of observations ; having shewn, .that the ge- 
neral matter of the Eclogue regards Octavius, 
apd Octavius only; and having traced out 
the general relation of Virgil's ficti.tious re- 
presentation of the Cumaean prophecy, to the 
principal public circumstances which distin- 
guished this period of Octavius's life; I shall 
endeavour, in the two next chapters, to fut 



• Suet, c. 62. t Aiguw. in EcL iv. p. 76. 
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fil the second part of my undertaking; and chap« 
to point out the very particular and minute 

« 

allusions, by which Virgil has connected this 
poem with the personal circumstances of th^ 
same extraordinary individual. 
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CHAPTER V. 



V. 



CHAP. What Macrobius has remarked with respect 
to one passage of this Eclogue, may be ap- 
plied to every part of it : " Ea qtus incuri- 
" ose transmittunturj non carent profunditate.* 
" — Those things which are passed wer in- 
" advertent Ij/, are not without their depth'' 
Professor Heyne has strongly objected to the 
attempts which have be^n made, to give parti- 
culai: explanations to the minuter parts of the 
poem. ^* What I cannot approve, (says he,) is 
" the attempt to apply the separate verses to 
" particular events. For, in the first place, it is 
" directly contrary to the genius and nature of 
" all prophecies, in which the only thing pre- 
" dieted is the general fact declared ; all the 
" rest being no more than poetical imaginations 



* Saturnal. iiL 7. 
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" and embellishments, occuniog to a mind en- chap. 

" gaged in contemplating new circumstances. 

" These, therefore, form no part either of the 

" prophetic vision, or of the ultimate event.— 

" Quod non probai'e possum est studium, quod 

** vir doctus (S. Henley) posuit in singulis ver- 

*' sibus ad certum aliquem rerum ev€ntum re- 

" vocandis. Nam adversatur hoc vaticipiorum 

" indoli et naturae, in quibus summum tantum 

" rerum caputs et ipsum factum praedictiohcm 

** constituit ; reliqua vero omnia sunt phatitas- 

" mata poetica et oriiamenta ahimi no varum 

" rerum specie cbntacti, neque adeo sive ad 

" VISUM iPStM, sive ad eventum, referri 

" possunt.'^^ 

The objection of the learned commentator 
was just, but not for the reasons which he 
here assigns ; which amount, in effect, to an 
assumption, that all those various passages have 
no meaning at all. Tlie objection is just upon 
another ground ; because our knowledge of the 
intention of the parts^ must necessarily de- 



* Argument, in £cL iv. 
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CHAP, pend upon our previous knowledge of the gc» 
^•' neral design of the whole : conformably to the 
spirit of that rule of reason, " Totum magis 
" illustrat partes, qtiam partes aliqu^ illus* 
" trant totum.** So long as the general sub- 
ject of the Eclogue continued to be wholly 
.unknown, it was a fruitless attempt to en- 
deavour to give definite interpretation to its 
particular parts; but when that general sub- 
ject is once known, and ascertained, it would 
argue an essential defect in the composition, 
if the relation of the parts to thp whole were 
x^ot discoverable ; indeed, such a defect as it 
is not likely we should meet with in Virgil. 
The remaining objection, therefore, of the 
learned professor, viz. that such interpreta- 
tions tepd to too great subtilty and refine- 
ment ; — ^^ hoc sttidit/im mmis subtile ad argutias 
" et miras interpretationes avocat/' — however 
applicable to the state of uncertainty wbich 
at that time subsisted concerning the de» 
sign of thp poem, is altogether irrelative to 
a new case, where that uncertsiinty is done 
away. 
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That Virgil should have had some very chak 
particular reasons, for employing the descrip- 
tions virhich he has introduced, in adverting 

to THE INFANCY, THE YOUTH, and THE MAN*- 

HOOD, of his hero ; and for dividing his poem 
according to those ages ; was a necessary sup- 
position, even under all the former erroneous 
hypotheses. Certainly then, it is not less 
necessary to suppose, under the present inter- 
pretation,' that he must have been guided by 
some very appropriate allusions, in introducing 
the characters virhich he has annexed to those 
three ages, in the life ofOcTAvivs. What those 
allusions were, it ought not to be very difficult 
for us now to discover. 

The only original fact, which traditiqn ap- 
pears to have preserved for us concerning this 
poem, is one to which very little attention seems 
to have been paid ; namely, that it is, TEIIE^ 
SAIAKON, Genethliacum ; that is to say, a 

BIRTH-DAY POEM. " TENEeAIAKOZ, AD NA- 

" TALEM DIEM PERTINENS.*'* Both ScrviuS, 

and the ancient biographer of Virgil, report 
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CHAt», this fact conc^ning the Eclo^e. ^^ Ecloga 
J^ *^ qtmrta est Genethliacon, et dicitur F01.LJO. 
" — the fourth Eclogue is a birth-dat poem, 
*^ and is entitled Pollio." This is the simple 
statement of the biographer ; but Servius, by 
adveiituring further without sufficient autho- 
rity, has involved himself and his^ followers 
in an inextricable labyrinth. ^^ PsUimns jiho 
" Gen'ethliagon Virgilius eecinit. --^Virgil ce- 
" lebrates the birth-day of the son of PolUor 
I do not find that any attempt has be^n 
made by any writer, ancient or modem, to 
examine the . poem under tliis acknowledged 
character, of a birth*day poem. Yet we incur 
no loss from that omission ; because as it is 
evidept that the subject has hitherto been en- 
tirely misapprehended, any attempt to apply its 
allusions, could only have tended to increase 
the aggregMe of error. But now that we have 
^ length succeeded in gaining a knowledge of 
its general subject and design, a moderate atten- 
tion to the matter, with a constant reference to 
the ptyrsonage in honour of whom we now know 
it Was composed, will reveal to us the most 
amgle evidenpe, that its real character is, in all 
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strictness, thiflb of rENE0AlAKON, GeJi^ethlia- chap. 
CON — A BiiiTfltt-DAY POEHy 6r, A voisMfoUnded ^* 

upon k filRTH-DAt-* 

The observance of birth-days, botji of friendi^ 
and of superiors, is a practice which has pre- 
yaited in all ages of the worid^ In Rome it wast 
vriy particularly attended to, aa we learn front 
numerous passages of the Roman writers. The 
birth-day of Julius Gsesar was kept with great 
solemnity, both during his life and after his 
death; as was likewise that of Augustus. In 
Dio, frequent mention is piade of the celebra^- 
tion of the birth-day of Augustus : TA TENE- 
eAlA TOT ATFOTXTOT. One principal motive 
influencing to the observance of that practice. 



* The ** OenethUacan Lucani'' of Statins, is evidently 
formed upon the model of this Eclogue. The poet supposes 
the Muse Calliope to have foretold of the infent Lucan; * the 
progress of his poetical genins through tbe ages of childhood^ 
youth, and manhood. Bnt, not aware of the particular mo- 
tive which led Virgil to divide his Eclogue according to those 
ages, Statius only makes the Muse allude to Lucan's first 
efforts at poetry, and his progressive advances towards perfec- 
tion, in those three different periods of his life. 
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CHAP, is thus elegantly declared by ©ensorinus to 
Q. Cerellius, to whom his learned treatise De 
Die Natali is addressed. ^' Cum singuli homi- 
nes suos tantummodo proprios colant natales, 
ego tamen duplici quotannis officio hujusce 
religionis astringor. Nam cum ex te tuaquc 
amidtia hanaremj dignitatem^ decus^ atque prtt* 
sidiumj cuncta demque vita pramia redpiam ; 
nefas arbitror, si diem tuum, qui te mifd in 
hanc lucem edidit^ meo illo proprio hegligen- 
tius celebravero : ille enim mihi vitam, hie 
fructum vitae atque ornamentum peperit."* — 
Whereas (says he) men usually pay th^r ado- 
rations only for the return of their own birth- 
days, I feel myself called upon every year to a 
two-fold discharge of this sacred duty. For, 
since I have received from you and from 
your friendship, honour^ consequence, dis- 
tinction, protection, every thing in short that 
can give a value to life, I should regard it as a 
crime to celebrate the day of your birth with 
less solemnity than that of ray own : for if 



• Cap. 3. 
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" the latter day gave me life, it was the former chap. 
" which gave me the fruit and oraament of 
" life." What Censorinus has here diffusively 
expressed, is thus summarily declared by Horace 
with respect to the birth-day of Maecenas : 

^ Jure solennis mihi, sanctiorque 

Pene natali proprio quod ex hac 
Luce Maecenas meus affluentes 

Ordioat annos.* * 

Ob, fairest mom that gilds the earth I 
Scarce on the day that owns my birth 

Such offerings would I pay. 
For he whose friendship life endears, 
Msecenas, dates his happy years 

From this auspicious day. 

BOSCAWEN. 

That the breast of Virgil was in no de- 
gree less susceptible of this sentiment towards 
Octavius, is demonstrated by the whole tenor 
'of his first Eclogue; in which soog of grati- 
tude he takes occasion to insinuate, with equal 
elegance and zeal, the respect which he was 



Od. 11. lib.iv. 
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CHAP, resolved always to pay to the birth-day of his 
great patron : 

Hie ILLUM vidi JUVBNBM, Meliboee, quotantUs 
Bis senoa cui nostra dies altaria fiunant. 

I saw THE YOUTH for whom, /or twice six days^ 
My altars each succeeding year shall blaze. ^ 

The poet resolves to offer up his thanksgivings 
to the gods for the preservation of Octavius, 
not merely once in the year, but once in eoery 
month of the year. Servius supposes Virgil to 
intend the first days, or the ides, of each 
month ; but the real design of that enumera- 
tion will be best collected from a poem of Mar- 
tial. It is addressed to a person who is therein 
represented as commemorating his own birth- 
day several times in the course of the year, in 
order to obtain more numerous gifts from his 
friends. " •In Clytum, qui ssepius in anno na- 
" talicium diem celebrabat, ut ab amicis acci- 
" peret munera." 

Ut poscas, Clyte, munus, exigasque, 
Udo nascerb ociies in anno. 
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V. 



£t solas putOy triesve^ quatuarve PQ A Pt 

Noa NATAI.ICIAS babes kalpsndas.* 

Clytus ! how sordid are tby sbifts 
To gain, or to extort, more gifts. 
Thy birth-day thus thou mi^'st appe^ 
At least eight times in a year ; 
Leaving but three, or fcur at most 
Of BIRTH-DAY KALENDS that are lost. 

In these lines, the day of the month upon 
which the individual was bom is called natOr 
lici(^ kalends — his birth-day kalends; these rer 
curred in each month of the year, upon the 
recurrence of the same day of the month. The 
avarice of Clytus induced him to celebrate at 
least eight of these kalends, leaving qnlyfour of 
them without celebration. These " eight and 
^^Jbur" i. e. twelve^ ** birth-day kalends," are 
the " twice sixy' i. e. twelve, " days," which 
were to be yearly commemorated by Virgil. 
The only difference between the cases is this ; 
that the attention to his birth-day, which was 
extorted from his friends by Clytus, is freely 

^ £p. 63. lib. viii. 
P 2 
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CHAP, paid by Virgil, and with devout actions of 
^* thanks, to the birth-day of Octavius. 

But the notion of a birth-day, at the period 
when this poem was written, was not so simple 
as that which we entertain at the present day; 
when we intend nothing more than to note the 
day of the year upon which the birth took place. 
At that period, as in many other ages of man- 
kind, the birth was considered with immediate 
reference to the aspect of the heavens, and espe- 
cially to the actual position of the constellations 
in the great circle of the Zodiac ; and a supposed 
influence of some particular stars was invariably 
included iii the notation of the birthj or genitura. 
Hence Horace says ; 

* 

Seu Libra, seu me Scorpius aspicit 

Formidolosus, pars violeotior 

Natalis HoRJE ; seu tyrannus 
Hisperise Capricornus undae.* 

Whether fair Libra's kioder sign. 
Or Scorpius with an eye malign. 



♦ Od^ 17. lib. ii. 
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Behold MY BIRTH, (whose gloomy pow'r 

Rules dreadful o'er the natal hour ;) 

Or Capricorn with aogry rays. 

Who shuies the tyrant of the seas. 

Francis. 

Upon that account, the persons who undertook 
to pronounce of the influence of the heayens 
upon births, (Genethlia,) were commonly 
denominated Genethliaci ; and the science 
which they professed was entitled Genethli- 
OLOGiA ; that is, the science of births^ or nati- 
vities. From whence it would be a very reason- 
able and natural conjecture, that a genethliacon, 
or birth-day poem^ composed in those times, 
might contain allusions to the astrological 
characters of the birth in commemoration of 
which it was written. " Genethliaci ap- 
^' pellati propter natalium considerationem di- 
*' erum. Geneses enim hominum per duodecim 
^' cceli signa describunt ; siderumque cursu 
" nascentium mores, actus, et eventus, prae- 
" dicare conantur ; id est, quis quali signo fuerit 
" natus, aut quem efFectum habeat vitae qui 
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CHAP. " nascitur, &c.* — ^The genethliaci are so called 
^' " from the consideration of birth-days. For 
" they describe the births of men by the twelve 
" celestial signs, and endeavour to foreshow the 
" characters, actions, and fortunes of men, by 
" the course of the stard ; that is to say, what 
" kind of person he will be who is born under 
" such a sign ; or what effect it will produce 
" upon his life," &c. 

This imaginary science was in high popular 
consideration in Rome in the days of Virgil. 
It had been anciently introduced by the Chal- 
deans into Greece, from whence it had recently 
passed to the Latins ; and although the sagacity 
of Cicero was able to discern and to point out 
its futility,! ^^ did not the less continue to ob- 
tain both credit and confidence. The influence 
of the stars was Still believed to prevail over hu- 
man affairs ; and to acquire some knowledge of 
the mode and measure of that influence, was 



* Isidonis, ap. Pitisci not. m Sueton. Aug. Cass. c. 94. 
t Dc Divin. ii. 42—47. 
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esteemed no unworthy or unprofitable pursuit, chap* 
Among the Romans, supposed to be conversant, 
at that time, with this mysterious science, the 
most distinguished was Nigidius Figulus ;* the 
intimate and respected friend of Cicero ;f a man 
of transcendent erudition ; and of whom Gellius 
pronounces this high encomium, that " he was 
^ the most learned Roman next to Varro. — 
" Nigidius Figulus, homo, ut ego arbitror, juxta 
" M. Varronem doctissimus.";]; And again; 
** P. Nigidius civitatis Romanse doctissimus."|| 
This eminent person was the identical senator 
who was reported to have declared in the senate 
hou,se> upon hearing of the birth of the infant 
Octavius, " Regem terrarum orbi natum : — that 
" a sovereign of' the earth wasjtist bom;' and to 
have accosted Octavius the father with the ex- 
clamation; h(rir<nrny ifjn¥ ytytyunxa^; — ^^ thou host 

" begotten us a master.'' He was supposed to 
have acquired the rudiments of this occult sci- 
ence, together with the principles of astronomy. 



* Dio, xly. c. 1. i Cic. ad Fam. iv. 13. 

t Ufy. iv. 9. II Lib. xvii. 7* 
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CHAP, in Greece ; and we may infer^ from the language 
^' of Lucan^ the high reputation to which he had 
attained in these departments of knowledge. 

Figulus, cui cura deos secretaque ccdi 

Nosse; quem non stellarum jEgyptia Memphis 

^quaret visu, numerisque moveutibus astris.^ 



FiguluSy to science bred, 



^d til the gadt^ mysierioua aecreta hred. 
Whom not .Egyptian Memphis' sons excelFd, 
Nor ifvith more skill the rolling orbs beheld. 

Row£. 

ManiliuSy who, though some years younger 
thaii Virgil, was nevertheless born in the same 
age, reduced the floating principles of this sci- 
ence into the form of a didactic poem, which he 
entitled AstronomicoUj and addressed to Augus- 
tus. The praises which he has lavished upon 
it, demonstrate the high estimation in which it 

'^ Lucan, i. 639. Scholiast in loc. " Nigidius FiguluSy 
^* qui ideo hoc nomen accepit, quod regressus k Graecia 
«' dixit, se didicisse, orbem ad celeritatem rotse Jipdi 
•« torqueri/' 
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was he]d by those who were initiated into its chap. 
mysteries. 

Carmine divinas artes> et etmsciafati 
Sidera, diversos hominum variantia casus, 
Coelestis rationis opus, deducere mundo 

Aggredior. 

— - — Cjesab ! ])atriae priucepsque paterque 



Qui regia Augustis parentem kgibus orbem, 
Concessumque patri mundum, Dbus ipse, mereris. 
Das animuin, facb et vires ad tanta canenda.* 



Qui BUS ipsa potentis 



Numinis accendit castam prassentia mente^,-^ 
Hi tantum novere decus ; primique per artem 
Sideribus videre vagis pendentia fata. — 
Singula nam propria signarunt tempera casu, 
Langa per asHduas complexi sacula euros : 
Nascendi qua cui^ dies, quae vita/uisset. 
In quasfortutue leges, quicque hara valeret.-f 

HjEC ego divino cupiam cum ad sidera flato 
Ferre, nee in turbam, nee turbae carmiua condam ;* 
Sed eoelo noscenda eanam^ mirantibus astris, 
Et gaudente sui mundo par earmina vatis : 



• Ub. i. 1—10. t W- 48— 56, 
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CHAP. Vel QUI BUS ilia sacros non invidere meatua^ 

V. Notitlamque sui ; minima est qua TvnBA per orbem.* 

Stars conscious of our fates^ and arts divine. 

The wondrous work of heav'n's first wise design 

In numerous verse I boldly first inclose ; 

Too high a subject, and too great for prose. — 

Rome'sPRiNCB and Father ! thou whose wide command 

With awful sway is stretch'd o'er sea and land : 

Who dost deserve that heav'n thy love bestow'd 

On thy great father ; thou thyself a God ! 

Now give me courage, make my fancy strong. 

And yield me vigour for so great a song. 

Those wondrous men, who first from far 



Look'd up, and saw fates hanging at each star; 

Their thoughts extended, did at once comprise 

Ten thousand revolutions of the skies ; 

They mark'd the influence, and observed the power 

Of every sign, and every fatal hour; 

What tempers they bestow'd, what fortunes gave. 

And who was doom'd a king, and who a slave.* 

How aspects vary ; and their change creates, 

Tliou^h little, great variety ia fi&tes. 

Whilst on these themes my songs sublimely soar. 
And take their flight where wing ne'er beat before ; 

* Lib. ii. 136— 144. 
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Where none will meet, none guide ni^ firet essay. 
Partake my labours, or direct my way ; 
I rise above the crowd, I leave the rude ; 
Nor are my poems for the multitude ; 
But FIRST, for heaven 

Next, for thb favoured few, whose mmd it shows 
The sacred maze; but ah ! haw few are those f 

v/REECn* 

It is not probable that Virgil, whom Macro- 
bius describes as ^' discipUnarum omnium peritissi- 
" mus ; — nullius discipline ea^trs /' — " most emi- 
" nently»skilled in all branches of knowledge ;" 
— ^and of whom Heyne acknowledges, " liberali 
** institutiane earn mum, et cum viris doctis et 
" ekgantibus versatum esse ; " — " that his educa- 
^^ tion was cultivated, and his life passed with 
** polished andkarned men ;" — should have been 
wholly unacquainted with a science which in 
that age was esteemed of so intenesting a na^ 
ture, and which was capable of contributing 
such various embellishments to poetry ; or that 
. he should have been excluded from the number 
of those who constituted the " minima turhd^ — 
those fwooured fea> — ^who were in possession of 
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CHAP. it. Accordingly, we are, in effect, twice in- 
^' formed, by his most ancient surviving bio- 
grapher, that he was actually acquainted with 
it. " After Virgil (says he) had applied him- 
" self with the closest attention to the study 
" of the Greek and Latin tongues, he at 
^* length devoted himself wholly to his favorite 
" pursuits, medicine and mathematics : — indul- 
" sit medicinse et mathematical'' And again; 
" amongst his other studies he applied himself, 
" as we before have said, to medicine, but prin- 
" cipaUy to mathematics ; — maxime matktmaticisJ' 
And his proficiency was equal to his application : 
" quibus rebus ante alios ertiditior peritiorque es- 
" set''* We know that the mathematica of 
Virgil's days comprehended genet hliology ; and 
that the two terms were used for many ages as 
positively synonymous. Upon which account 
Juvenal says, 

Nota mathematicis genesis tua ; 

Thy nativity is known to the mathematicians. 



• Vita Virgil, Donati. 
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And Theognis the astrologer, of whom Octavius chap. 
enquired his fortune at Apollonia, is no other- ^^'^ 
wise described than as ** Theognis mathema^ 

■ _ 

" ticus" or, the mathematician. The learned 
AlBert Fabricius, in his prefatory note to the 
book of Sextus Empiricus adversus mathemn- 
ticos, i. e. against the astrologers^ thus remlarks 
upon the acceptation of the term during the 
first ages of the empire. " Pro astrohgicis mor 
" thematicis hoc nomine (mathematici) utitur 
'^ Sextus, lib. iv. sect ult. ubi tv? fAotinfAoitixn^ 
'* geometris et arithmeticis opponit. Nee nbn 
^^ lib. V. sect. 1 & 2, ubi Chaldaeos appellat [Aot- 
" Sn^oIiXHc Koti as-foXoysg. Et sect. 104, pro astro-^ 
" logid memorans mv fA»hfji>»TiKnv. Nihilque 
vulgatius h^c vocabuli /cAaOyi/tAoItxuv accepta- 
tione. Hoc sensu Suetonius Thrasyllum 772a- 
** thematicumj et mathematicos a Tiberio ac Vi^ 
" telleo expulsos memorat. Tiber, c. 14 & 36. 
" Vitell. c. 14. Et Neronem wfl/Ae»i<i/ic^ ad- 
** dictum, c. 19. Notusque incodice J^ itiniano 
** titulus xviii. libri decimi, de makficis et ma- 
" thematicis.'' Virgil has evinced his acqviaint- 
ance with the astronomical branch of the 



ii 
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GHA.P. mathematics, in the first book of his Georgics; 
^'^j ^od the intimate union which, in his time, sub- 
sisted between astronomy and astrology, will 
vouch sufficiently for his not having been igno- 
rant of the prevailing principles of the latter. 
It was highly probable, then, that he might, 
tipoh some occasion or other, avail himself of 
its various resources. We know that in his 
eighth Eclogue, entitled Pharmaceutria^ he 
availed himself of his knowledge of the super- 
stitious notions respecting ^a^jtAaxi}, or magic; 
and it was therefore very probable that he 
would take an equal advantage of his know- 
ledge of the abuses of the sidereal science, if 
eyer any suitable occasion presented itself to 
his mind. 

Such an occasion actus^Uy presented itself, 
in the great event which prompted him to 
compose the fourth Eclogue. Octavius, in 
commemoration of whom it was written, was 
particularly observant of his own birth-day. 
This appears in his letter to his grandson Caius 
Caesar, preserved by Gellius; which is dated 
upon his sixty-fourth birth-day, and contains 
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these words : " diebus taUbus, qttalis eft hodi- chap, 
'* emus, oculi mei requirunt meum Caium; 
'^ quein, ubicunque hoc die fuisti, spero lactam 
" et benevolentem ceUbrasse quartum et sesages^ 
" simum natalem meum."* " On all such 
^^ days as is the present, I anxiously wish for 
" my Caius; who (wherever you may have 
^^ passed this day) I hope have celebrated, ia 
" health and joy, my sixty-fourth birth^day.'^ 
But Octavius, besides his attention to his birth- 
day, was become extremel}/^ partial to astrology, 
so far at least as it related to his own individual 
person, from the time of his interview with the 
astrologer Thedgnis; at which time he first 
began to conceive a confidence in the ascendant 
of his nativity, and' in the influence of the con^ 
stellation of Capricorn. " There was nothing 
^* relating to him.self (says Dio) in which Au*- 
gustus took so warm an interest, as in declare 
ing the collocation or configuration of 

" THE STARS Uflder which he was born. — irug 



u 
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CHAP. " irfoff«f»jc fr»<n THN TX2N AXTEPHN AIATAHIN 

" uV cJv «y£y«vi^»»Io, ^avff«fl-«»."* It was therefore 
extremely probable, that in founding a geneth- 
LiACON, or BiBTH-DAY POEM, upou the fic- 
tion of a prophecy, which should seem to have 
anciently foretold the birth and fortune of Octa- 
vius, the poet should conform himself to the 
prevailing notions of the science to which the 
considerations of births and fortunes properly 
belonged; so as to contrive suitable allusions 
to the Jjaragic twv mft^tay — that Configuration of 
the stars, which afforded to Octavius so much 
gratification ; and to the particular sidereal in- 
JluenceSj upon which that gratification was esta- 
blished. And accordingly we shall find, upon 
a due examination of the poem, that the whole 
of the fictitious prophecy is really conducted 
upon those anciently received principles ; and 
that it is founded altogether upon the particular 
genitura, or nativity^ o/" Octavius. 

And here, I must observe, by the way, that 
this very peculiar character appertaining to the 



♦ Dio, Ivi. c. 25. 
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poem, accounts for all the singularity and chap. 
Strangeness which^ Bishop Lowth observed ; 
and which so much embarrassed him, as to' in* 
ducc him to declare the unqualified conjecture, 
that it was not perfect fy understood even when it 
wasjfirst published. ** Singula propius spectanti, 
et imaginum et dictionuih rationes et mo- 
menta perpendenti, toti mihi occurrunt ab 
*\usu Romano abhorrentia^ a conceptibus homi" 
num gus atatis et nationis adeo aliena ; ut vix 
mihl persuadeai!n etiam tnm cum primum ede- 
*' retur satis perfecte intell^i potuisse.'^^When I 
" look more nearly at eacli particular; when P 
" thoroughly examine the nature and force of 
" the imagery and language'; I encounter so 
" many things repugnant to the common usage 
" of the Romansy things so remote from the 
" conceptions of the men of that age and 
" nation, that I can hardly persuade myself 
" that it could have been perfectly understood, 
" even when it was first piiblished." No doubt 
a poem, strictly genethUacalj would contain many 
things, both of imagery and language, very 
different from common usage ; but it was surely 
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CHAP, too strong and too unqualified a conclusion to 
.^^ ' draw from thence, that it Mias not perfectly un- 
derstood even when it was first published ; for 
with what view can Virgil, in that case, be sup- 
posed to have published it at all ? That it was 
not unioersally understood, is certainly true; but 
to those persons for whom Virgil principally' 
designed it, we may be confidently assured that 
it was perfectly irntelligible. If therefore that* 
eminent critic, before he had proceeded to draw* 
a conclusion so general and unlimited, had 
chanced to examine the poem by the only rule 
to which it will submit; namely, the prevailing 
notions in genethliology ; if it had occurred to 
him to compare the imagery and the language 
^ of the Eclogue, with correspondiiig passages in 
the Astronomkon of Manilius ; " homo ejus aiatis 
" -^a man of that very same age ; *' he would 
have formed a more exact judgment with regard 
to the intelligibility of the poem at the time of 
its first appearance; he would have accounted, 
with satisfaction to himself, for its departure 
from the common practice of the Romans ; and 
he would no longer have deemed it necessary 
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(with many other pious but mistaken critics) chap. 
to surmise, that its imagery and diction had 
immediate relation to the sacred poetry of the 
Hebrews. 

In order now to endeavour to show, to the 
satisfaction of the reader, what is here alleged ; 
namely, that the fourth Eclogue is, in all strict- 
ness, a genet hliacal poem ; and that the fictitious 
prophecy which it contains is founded upon 
the particular genituray or nativity^ o/^Octavius 
Cjssab ; it will be requisite, 

I. First, to lay before the reader some of 
the most general rules which were observed, 
in the age of Virgil, for tracing a genitura^ 
or natvoity ; that is to say, for discovering the 
combination of sidereal influences supposed to ope- 
rate upon any particular birth. 

II. Secondly, to state the circumstances 
of time which distinguished the birth of Oc- 
tavius. 

III. Thirdly, to ascertain the chief 
influences which were supposed to have pre- 

q8 
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CHAP, sided in the nativity ^ or gemtura^ of Oc- 
tavius. 

IV. Fourthly, and lastly, to compare 
the whole matter of the Eclogue with the nati- 
vity 80 described. And, if my proposition is well- 
founded, it must necessarily follow, that the poem 
will disclose positive and direct allusions to the as- 
trological character of that PARTICULAR BIRTH. 

The three Jirst of these objects will engage 
our attention in the present chapter; iht fourth 
and last will form the proper and entire subject 
of the next. 

I. 1. And first; in order to exhibit the con- 
figuration of the zodiacal signs, and the general 
combination of influences resulting from them 
to any particular birth, the mathematici, or ge- 
nethliaciy of Virgil's age, described a circle repre- 
senting the great circle of the Zodiac ; which 
they divided into twelve corresponding degrees, 
marked with their respective signs. Within 
that circle they raised an equilateral square, or 
quadrate; which was drawn from the particular 
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sign that rose in the east at the moment of the CHAR 
birth. ^' 



CiRCULUS ut Jkxo signorum clanditur arbe — 

quae divisa quatemi$ 

Partihus €equaii laterum stant condita ductu^ 
Quorum designat normalLs virgula sedes^ 

HaecQUADRATAferuiit.LiBRAMCAPRicoRNUS>etilluin 
Conspicit hinc Aries, alque ipsum a partibus sequis 
Cancer, et hunc laeva subeuntis sidera Libra : 
Semper enhn dextris censentur signa pricra. 
Sic licet in totidem partes deduoere cuncta ; 
Temaque bb senis quadrata efiingere signis. 
Quorum proposito reddentur in ordine vires.* 

• 

The STARRY circle's measured orb divide. 

By squares, or quadrates, equal on each side* 

Where angles close the perpendiculars. 

There lie the signs agreeing in the squares. 

To give an instance then, observe the site ; 

The narrow Goat sees Libra on the right; 

O' th* left the Ram ; at equal distance lies 

The Crab, and on his left sees Libra rise ; 

To make a square agreeing in the skies. 

This single instance all the rest declare. 

Creech. 



* Manil^ Astnnum. iL 27.d» 287« 
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CHAP. 2. The four points, or comers of the square, 
^* represented what were called the foue cardines, 
or hinges, of the heavens. 

Ergo age, noscendis animum compone sagacem 

Cardioibusy qui per muodum sunt quatuor omoei 

Dispositi semper, mutantque volantia signa. 

Unus ab exartu aolii mucentii io orbem. 

Qui primum terras aequali limite oerait. 

Alter ab adversa^respondeds aetheris ora, 

Unde ftigit mundus, praecepsque in Tartara tendit. 

Tertius excelsi signat fastigia lc«el^ 

Quo defessus equis Phoebus subsistit anhelis, 

Declinatque diem> mediasque examinat umbras. 

Ima tenet quartua fundato nobilis orbe ; 

In quo principium est reditus, finisque cadendi 

Sideribus ; pariterque occasus cemit et ortus.* 

Be studious then, and with a curious eye 
Observe the TOVRfix'd hinges of the $ky. 
One fix'd in the East, where with a gentle ray 
The sun views half the earth on either way. 
And here brings on, and there bears off the day. 
One in the West, from whose declining steep 
The sun falls headlong, and ei\joys the deep. 



Manil. ii. 7S8 — 800. 
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The THIRD 18 hbav'n's high point, where 'midst the CHAP. 

conney ^* 

Bright Phoebus stops, and breathes his weary horse. 
He stands awhile, and with an equal ray 
Views East and West, and then drives down the day. 
Oppos'd to this the fourth securely lies, 
Th' immovable foundation of the skies ; 
The lowest point, to which wit^ steady rein 
The stars descend, and whence they mount again. 

S. In these four fixed points, or hinges, 
very powerful influences were supposed to 
reside; differing from each other in their 
qualities, yet at the same time corresponding 
with each other by means of the quadrate, or 
square. 

Sed diversa tamen vis est in cardine quoque, 
£t pro sorte loci variant, atque ordine distant. 
Primus erit, summi qui regnat culmine cceli, 
^ £t MBDIUM tenui partitur limite mundum, 
Quem capit excelsa sablimem gloria sede. 
Scilicet hsec tutela decet fastigia summa, 
Quicquid ut emineat sibi vindicet, et decus omne 
Asserat, et varios tribuendo regnet honores. 
HiNC favor, et species, atque omnis gratia vulgi^ 
Reddere jura foro, componere legibus urbem ; 
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CHAP. Fosderibusque sois externas juogere gentes ; 

^* £t pro sorte sua cujusque extoUere nomen. 

Proximus, est ima quanquam statione locatiis, 
Sustinet aeternis nixum radicibus orbem ; 
Efiectu minor in specie, sed major in usu ; 

Fundamenta tenet rerum, censusque gubemat. 

Tbrtius seijuali pollens in parte, nitentem 
Qui tenet exortum, qua primum sidera surgunt, 
Unde dies redit, et tempus describit in boras; 
Hic inter Graias Horoscopos editur urbes. 
Nee capit externum, proprio quia nomine gaudet. 
Hic tenet arbitrium vitse, atque bic regula morum est; 
Fortunamque dabit rebus, diicetque per artes. 
Qualiaque excipiant naacentes tempora prima, 
Quos capiant cultus, quali sint sede creati, 
Utcunque admixtis subscribent viribus astra. 
Ultimus, emenso qui condit sidera mundo, 
Occasumque tenens submersum respicit orbem, 
Pertinet ad rerum summas, finemque laborum, 
Conjugia, atque epulas, extremaque tempora vitae, 

Otiaque, et coetus hominum, cultusque deorum.* 

if 

These points in fate a sovereign int'rest claim. 
Because they settle and support the frame. — 
But different powers these sev'ral hinges grace, . 
And vary with the dignity of place. 



• ManiL ii. 808—840. 
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The chibfbst, that which m the top doth lie, CHAP* 

Aod with a narrow limit parts the sky. '^» 

There glory sits fn all her pomp and state ; 

The highest place requires the highest fate. 

Thence, places^ dignities, preferments, flow. 

And all that men admire or wbh below ; 

High honours, ofiices, in suits success. 

Right to make laws, and power to give peace. 

Thence sceptres and supreme command accrue. 

And power to render recompense where due. 

The NEXT, tho' lowest and contemn'd it lies. 

The fix'd and sure foundation of the skies ; 

Great in effect, altho' it seems but small ; 

It governs wealth, and wealth 's the stay of all. 

Equal in pow'r the third, where beams disphiy 

Their orient lustre, and renew the day. 

The Greek (no other scanty tongues afford 

A single proper and expressive word) 

Names thb the Horoscope. 

This governs life, and this marks out our parts ; 
Our humours, manners, qualities, and arts. 
This, when and where the Jnrtk is ham declares. 
And guides the various virtues of the stars. 
By THIS thejf are settled: and as this defines. 
The (nrth enjoys the influence of the signs. 
The LAST, the point whence stars' descending fall. 
And view the lower surface of the ball ; 
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This rules the end of things, THitf poikt declares 
The period and result of all affairs. 

Although the upper hinge is here repre- 
sented by Manilius as the first in power of all 
the four ; yet, the first in order was the eastern 
hinge, denominated the Horoscope, which 
was, in effect, the key to the whole nativity. 
" The first place, or sign, (says Firmicus,) 
** is that in which the horoscope is established. 
" In this place, the life and spirit of man is 
** contained ; by means of this place, the foun- 
'* dations of the whole nativity are discovered. 
" — // M the first hinge, the bond and substance 
" of the nativity J opening a door to all the rest. 
" — Primus est locus in ilia parte in qua 
" HoROscopus est constitutus. In hoc loco, 

'^ vita hominum et spiritus continetur ; ex hoc 

> 

" loco totitis genitura Jundamenta noscuntur. — 
" Est CARDO PRIMUS, ct totius gcniturcd com-- 
" P^gOf otque substantia, qua reliquis aditum 
" prosbet.'"^ This eastern point, shewed the 



• Lib. ii. c. 2?. 
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part of the ascending sign that was upon the chap. 
horizon at the moment of the birth ; upon the 
knowledge of which, all astrological divination 
was founded. 

But though so great an influence was attri- 
buted to the horoscope, in itself, yet a superior 
power was ascribed to the upper hinge, or 
Medium Cceli. " This (says Firmicus,) is the 
*' principal ptace, the most exalted in power ^ of 
'^ all the cardines or hinges. This place is called 
by us, medium cosh, but by the Greeks, /ubco-s- 
f»imfA», mesuranemOy because it is placed in the 
" middle of the world." The western hinge, 
immediately opposed to the horoscope, and 
the lower hinge, immediately opposed to the 
medium coeli, were likewise imagined to possess 
very considerable powers ; all of which powers 
were supposed to be associated, by their com- 
mon relation to the horoscope. 

Of the lower hinge, in which was the tenth 
sign from the horoscope in a retrograde calcu- 
lation, that is to say, the tenth sign antecedent to 
the birth, it may be observed, that at this hinge 
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CHAP, was found the ^^ locus conceptianis^ or place oftht 
^' " conception'' of the birth noted by the horo- 
scope. Hence, as it might well be expected, a par- 
ticularly intimate relation was supposed to sub- 
sist between those two stations. " When the 
" fruit is conceived, (says Censorinus,) the sun 
" must necessarily be in some sign. — When it 
*' passes on into the tenth sign it beholds 
" the conception from its correspon^dence in the 
'^ square, which is a most efficacious aspect — a 
dedmo zodio particulam coficeptionis conspicit xcila 
" rtrfotyupovf qui conspectus perquam efficax est.''* 
In fact, the ancient genethliaci supposed the im- 
pulse of destiny to be given at the period of 
THE CONCEPTION, as wc Icam from the follow- 
ing testimony of a writer of Virgil's own age. 
** With respect to the influence which the twelve 
** signs, the sun and moon, may have, upon the 
" human life, (says Vitruvius,) we must submit 
" to the doctrines of the ChaldseaHs, because ge- 
" nethliology, or the science of foretelling events. 



• Cap. 8. 
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** is properly their own. — Berosus first of all chap, 
" established himself in the island of Cos, where ^* 
" he opened his school. Afterwards succeeded 
" Antipater ; and likewise Achinopolis, who 
"left behind him the principles of genethlio- 
'* logy> explained, not by the birth but by the 
*' conception — genethliologue rationeSj non e nas-- 
" centioj sed ex conception e expUcatas.^'^ 

Besides the influences ascribed to the four fixed 
hinges of the heavens, the astrologers imagined 
various other powerful influences, affecting the 
lives of individuals, which they distributed to 
twelve artificial divisions of the circle; (called 
the twelve celestial houses^ and the twelve lots of 
fortune;) the rules concerning which are much 
too intricate and perplexing to find a place here. 
The discovery of those influences were supposed 
to depend upon the motions of the sun and moon, 
with relation to the horoscope. 

From what has been said, two things appear 
to be sufficiently evident : 1st, that the influ- 



^ Vitniviiis de Architect, lib. ix. c. 7. 
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CHAP, ence of the horoscope was esteemed the first in 
^' order of all the influences, in astrological calcu- 
lations : Sdly, that there were other stations, 
supposed to possess more powerful influences; 
which, however, depended upon a correspond- 
ence with the horoscope, and had their founda- 
tion in it. 

4. We come next to consider the four in- 
TERVALS, oTspaceSj between the Jour hinges, or 
cardinal points. To these intervals, the charge 
of the Jour ages of man were supposed to be dis- 
tributed ; namely, childhood, youth, man- 
hood, and Decay. 

Nee coQtentus ens percepto cardine qaoquam, 
Intbryalla etiam memori sunt mente notanda. 
Per majus dimensa, suas redden tia vires. 

I. Quicquid ab exortu summum curvatur in orbem, 

i^TATIS PRIM£, NASCBNTISQUB asserit ANNOS. 

II. Quod suMMO premitur dev^xum culminb mundlt 
Donee ad occasus veniat, pubrilibus annis 
Succedit; teneram'que regit sub sede juvbntam. 
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III. Quae pars bccasus infra est, imumque per orbem 
Descendit, regit hfec mature tempora yitm, 
£t propria aerie, varioque exercita cursu. 

IV. At quse perficitur cursu redeunte sub iiuo, 
Tarda supinatum lassatis viribus arcum 
Ascendens ; seros demura complectitiir annos, 

. Labentemque diem vitae^ tremulamque senectam.* 

These points observed, their pow'rs distinctly seen, 
Mark well the spaces which are plac'd between. 
The points are little, but the spaces large. 
And every space has a proportion'd charge. 

I. First then, the space that rising from the East 
Mounts upwards, is by infancy possessed ; 
There childhood plays. 

II. From thence the western space 

Gay YOUTH demands, and fills the second place. 

, III. Next, from the western point, a space descends 
Thro' under-heav'n, and in the lowest ends. 
There manhood, having past the various maze 
Of infiincy and youth, pursues its race. 




^ Manil. ii. S41— 865. 
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IV. To finish this, the space that upward teod^ 
And creeping slowly o'er the steep ascends • 
To join the round at East, is made the way 
Of feebk age and flitting life's decay. 

The reader will probably discern, in this 
description, the first indication of a genethliacal 
character in the construction and distribution 
of the fourth Eclogue. The atatis prinue et nas- 
centis annij the pueriks anni et tenera Juventa^ 
and the matures tempora vita, of this astrological 
arrangement, correspond too exactly and too re- 
markably with the distribution of the Eclogue 
according to those same ages, (for which distri- 
bution no sufficient reason has ever yet been 
assigned,) to escape the vigilance of his obser- 
vation. Why the fourth and last age, labem 
dies vita et tremula senectas, was omitted by the 
poet, will be obviously accounted for in its pro- 
per place. 

5. There still remains to be considered one 
more general rule, which is of very material 
moment for tracing out the various allusions 
which are combined in this poem ; it is this, 
that each year of every human life was supposed 
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to be subject to the influence of one of the chap. 
signs of the Zodiac, in regular successive order ^^ ^' 
which order was determined by the original 
sign of the horoscope, or birth. So that if any 
one (for example) was born under the sign of 
Libra, his first year was ascribed to that sign, 
his second to Scorpio, his third to Sagitta- 
rius, and so on throughout the sequel of his 
life. From whence it would necessarily follow, 
that, after every twelve years, the individual 
would return under the power of the original 
SIGN which had presided in the first year of his 
Ufe; that is to say^ at his birth. 

Nunc sua reddentur generatini tempora ngnis^ 
Quae divisa etiam proprios ducuntur in annos. — 
Primus erit signi, quo sol efiuberit, annus ; 
Annum quod lustrans consummat tempora mundi. 
^ Proximus, et alii, subeuntia signa sequuntur.- 
Sic (per) annum natura 



voluit numerari signa- 



Omnia ut omne foret divisum tempos in astra ; 

Perque altema suos variaret sidera motus, 

Ut a^que vices ageret redeuntis tn OBBBM.— 
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CHAP. Venit onmis ad astnia 

V. .....,_^ eiactis bis sbx jam solibus aimiM.* 

That sign m which the <iui at first appears, 

* 

Because the sun metes out die time by years, 
Chims the first yemr ; ciafoBomng tigm bestow 
.The following years oi they m erderge. — 
And when twelvb ybabs are run, the years return. 

To this passage the Delphin annotator has 
annexed the following remark. *^ In order to 
'^ understand these lines we mu^t observe^ that 
^^ the Chaldeans anciently instituted this ratio 
*^ of years for the nativities of individuals; 
'^ namely, that the first solar year should begin 
^^ with the sign in which the sun shone at the 
time of the birth ; that the second year should 
commetice with the next sign ; the third with 
" the third, &c.^ — From hence it would follow, 
that ** in twelve solar reoolutians, (that is to say, 
" after a cycle o/* twelve years,) each year 
'' would come once to its awn appropriate sign ; 
" there being only twelve signs; — ^in duodecim 



it 



* ManiL iii. 510— 5lS— 541. Ed. Delph. 
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^^ solibus exactis ; id est, in duodecim annis^ chap. 
^^ s£M£L quisque annus venit in suum astrum. 
^' Sunt enim tantum signa duodecim. Quid 
" autem clariusf* 

4 

This very material rule is likewise asserted 
by Firmicus, under the head of " Temparum 
*' dicisio ;" and nearly in the same terms. 
'^ Quanta sit temporum divisio breviter osten- 
^^ dem us.— Annum facillmus rationibus inve- 
'' nimus, nam ab horoscope semper sumit ex- 
** ordium; ctprimus anpus erit in quo horoscopus 
^^ est constttutus ; secundus in secundo signo ; 
" tertius in tertio ; et sic per ORDiNEM.f— r- 
''* We will shortly explain the division of time. 
" To ^nd out any particular year is most EAsr, 
f^ for we must always begin from the horo- 
" scope ; so that the Jirst year will be that ia 
" which the horoscope is established; the ^e- 
^^ cond year will be in the second sign ; the third 
^^ year, in the third sign ; and so on, in constant 
f^ successive order.'' This rule opens to us an 



f Not. Fayii in ver. 510 & 543. f Lib. ii. c. 30. 
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CHAP, astrological chronology of the years of life; 
^* which will very essentially assist us, in deter- 
mining the historical references contained in 
the Eclogue. The operation of this easy rule, will 
be exemplified by a table in the next chapter* 
These general rules (which, however strange 
they may now appear to us, must have been fa- 
miKar to Virgil and to several among his con- 
temporaries,) will enable us to unfold, without 
much difficulty, the genethliacal character in- 
volved in this poem. 

11. I proceed, in the next place, to state 
the circumstances of time which distinguished 
the birth of Octavius ; in order that we may be 
able to discover his horoscope, ^^ cardo pri- 
mus, et totius genitura ccmpago ; — the 
'^ FIRST HINGE, ofid boTid of the tvhoie nati- 
vity.'' 
Suetonius relates very minutely, that " Oc- 
taoius was borUy a little before sun-rise^ upon 
^' the ninth day of the kalends of October ^ (i. e. on 



« 
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• p. 320. 
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** the 23d of September,) Cicero and Anthony onAV. 
^^ being then consuls; (u. c. 69I ;)— Natus «t 
" Augustus, M. Tullio Cicerone et Antonio 
" Coss. ix. Kal. Octobris, paullo ante soils 
" exortumy* 

That there is no error of the text in this 
passage, either with respect to the! month, or 
to the day of the month, intended by Suetonius, 
is proved by other passages of his bistpry. That 
he intended the month 6i September fmfheinohth 
of Octavius's i^irth^ is demohstrat'ed hy the fol-' 
lowing passage. " Annum a D. Julio ordina- 
" turn, sed postea negligientia cpnturbattim 
^* atque confusum, rursus ad pristiham rati- 
" onem redegit ; in cujus brdinatione Sextilem 
" menseni e sua eognorfiine r]Vincup2ivitj magis 
" quam Septembrefn, quo erat n6Uus,^The year, 
** which had been regulatied by Julius Caspar, 
^^ but which had fallen again into neglect and 
** disorder, he restored to its fortner regulkrity j 
*^ at which time he gave his own name :/^»- 
^^ gustus to the month Sextilij, rkthbr than ^o 



^ Cap. 5. 
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CHAP. *' t^ of S^ember^ in which month he was 

^V . ** bom.'** And that Suetonius intended the 

twenty third day of that month for the day of 

Octavius's birth, is equally demonstrated by the 

following passage. ** Obiit in cubiculo eodem, 

*' quo pater Octavius ; duobus Sextis, Pompeio 

^' et Apulejo, Coss. xiv. KaL Septembris ; honi 

'^ diei nona, septuagesimo et sexto astatis anno, 

'^ diebus quinque et triginta minus. f-r-He died, 

'' in the same bed-chamber in which his father 

<< Octavius had died, (Sextus Pompey and Sextus 

^* Apuleius being consuls,) at the ninth hour of 

'' the day, tm the fourteenth of the kalends of 

*' September, in the seventy-sixth year of his 

'^ age ; whkh year he wanted thirty-Jhe days to 

'* complete.'' The fourteenth of the kalends of 

September fell upon the nineteenth of August : 

if, therefore, we add to these the thirty-five days 

wanting to complete the year, they bring us 

exactly to the twenty-third day of September, 

or the ninth of the kalends of October ; the day 

on which he ha4 at first asserted that Octavius 



* Csp^ 31. t Cap. 100. 
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was bora. And both these statements are con- CHiiib 
firmed by Augustus's own letter to his grand- ^' 
son, already quoted from Aulus Gellius;* the 
date of which^ given as late as the sixty-fourth 
year of his age, demonstrates further, that the 
month of September is to be understood, ac- 
cording to the latest adjustment of the ka- 
lendar. 

Notwithstanding the accuracy and explicit^ 
ness of these several statements, an intricate 
controversy was raised in the learned world 
upon the ground of that other passage of the 
same historian, in which he affirms Octavius 
'' to have been bam under the comteUaHon of 
'^ Capricwn ; — Capricomus quo natus t$t.f^ It 
was hastily assumed, that Suetonius intimates, 
in. this passage, that Capricorn was the -Agn of 
the harascapej or month of Octavius's birth. And 
because it is notorious, from numismatical re- 

« 

cords, that Octavius caused many of his coins 
to be stamped with the sign of Capricorn, (con- 
formably to the assertion of Suetonius,) which 



• P. 223. t P. 140. 
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CHAP, sign belonged to the months of December and 
January, ^nd not to September ; it was violently 
concluded^ that there must be some error in the 
present text of that historian, in which the birth 
is assigned to the month of September. The 
learned adventurers who engaged in this contro- 
versy, did not take time to discover, that when 
the historian said, ** September quo natus est ; 
" September^ in which he was born ;'' he was 
speaking chronologically; and when he s^d, 
" Capricomus quo natus est; Capricorny un- 
" DER WHICH he was A(?r«;" that he was speak- 
ing astrologically. Thus, for want of a slight 
attention to the few genethliacal rules which 
have been here brought together, several of the 
most learned men of their time set forth to en- 
counter a phantom of their own creating, and 
with efforts of ingenuity and learning propor- 
tioned to the most substantial difficulty. Some 
of them precipitately conjectured, that the Latin 
text was defective in this place ; and they ven- 
tured, upon the ground of diat conjecture, to pro- 
pose an alteration in it. But the most wary and 
judicious were sensible, that whatever might be 
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the cause of their own particular perplexity, chap, 
the text was perfectly sound; and thiey there- ^ _^ 
fore scrupulously ^abstained from violating it, 
merely to favour an agreement with thfcir.own 
conjecture. 

: Of this latter class of critics was the learned 
Albert Rubenius,* or RubenSj son of the emi- 
nent P. Paul Rubens; who, in an elaborate 
dissertation upon Tht Birth-day of Augustns^'\ 
thus represents his own view of the question. 
" The controversy concerning the day of Au- 
" gustus's birth, (says he,) which, though not 
" in itself of great moment, is nevertheless 
" capable of throwing very considerable light 
" upon history, has long exercised the inge- 
" nuity of learned men. The hinge and knot of 
"the controversy — tardo et nodus contr&versuB 
" —is this; that Suetonius, in the 94th 'chapter 
" of his life of Augustus, intimates that he was 






* Saxii Onomasticoii. Vol. V. p. 1 8. 
t Graevii Thea. Aot. Rom. Tom. XL p. 1378. Albert! 
Rubeaii Dissertation De NataU Die CasarU Augusti. 
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CHAP. '' born under the sign of Capricorn; whereas in 
^* '^ the fifth chapter he affirms, that Augustus 
'^ was bom upon the 9th of the kalends of 
*' October, i. e. on the 2Sd day of September.^ 
To reconcile this assumed contradiction, that 
learned person laboured through various depart- 
ments of erudition and science: he compared 
the old and the new kalendars of Rome ; but 
still without success ; for there always remained 
what he called, ^^ ilk incrplicabilii nodus^^hat 
" ineipBcabk knot.'' Convinced, however, of 
the integrity of Suetonius's text, he adhered 
with critical fidelity to the indication which 
it contained; and he entered into a. learned 
correspondence with ^Wendelinus, to fix the 
astronomical time of the birth of Octavius, ac- 
cording to that indication. In his treatise dt 
natali die Augusti^ he represents it thus : '' Certe 
'^ mea quidem sententia — ^horoscopantes habuit 
" (Augustus) ultimas partes Virginis, vzLprin^ 
*' cipium LiBRiE; y^ Virgilium respexisse Jacile 
^* eruditis assentior. Is enim Lib. 1. Georg. 
^' (ver. 33,) redituro in coelum Augusto eandem 
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^^ sedem «t coeli fegitnen adsfgnati iKTut ViR- chap; 
'' GiKEM £T Chelas, qua horoscopante in lucem ^' 
•* editus fuit : 

Qua locus Erig&nen inter Chelasfue seqnentes 
Panditar ; ipse tibi jam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpiusy et'cceli jiista plus parte reliquit* 

" — according to my judgment^ (says he,) Au- 
gustus had in his horoscope the extremity of 
the^ign qfViUQo or the beginning of Libra. 
And I entirely agree with some learned men 
in thinking, that Virgil has alluded to this 
'^ fact ; for, in the first book of his Georgics, hq 
** assigns to Augustus, aftet his return to the 
^' heavens, the same heavenly point or station^ 
^' between Vineo and Libra, which was in his 
horoscope at the time of his birth : 

4 

Where, in the void of heav*!!, a place is free 
Betwixt the Viroin and the Scales for thbr: 
The Scoipion, ready to receive thy laws. 
Yields half his region, aod contracts his cbws. 



it 
it 
it 
it 
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CHAP. And in his letter to Wendelinus, (an eminent 
^" mathematician of Holland,*) Rubenius says; 
" Horoscopum quidem in extremo Virginis airi 
" principio Librae fuisse fere video:-)* — I per- 
" ceive that Augustus's horoscope was in the 
" end of ViKGOf or in the beginning of I^ibb^kJ" 
To which Wendelinus replies ; " Docui natum 
" Augustum cum horoscope surgentis Vir- 
" GiNis.J — I have shewn that Augustus was 
*^ born with his horoscope at the rising of 
"Virgo." 

Fayus, in his notes upon Manilius,|| thus ex- 
plains the indication of Suetonius. ^' Suetonius, 
'^ cap. 5 et 31, ait Augustum natum esse mense 
:* Septembri, nimirum ix. kal. Octob. id est 23 
•^ die Septembris, paullo ante solis exortum. — 
'* Tunc temporis sol tenet Virginis jf?nem, et 
^^ initium LiBUiE. — (3uetonius says, ch. 5 and 
'^ 31,) that Augustus was bom in the month 
'* of September; that is to say, on the 9 kal. 



• Saxii Onomast. iv. 260. 

t Graevii Ant. Rom. xi. p. 1390. 

I P. 1395. II Manil. ii. 509- not. 
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«' of October, which fell on the 23d of Sejv c 
'" tetnber. — At that time the sun occupies 
" the end of Virgo and the beginning of 
" Libra." 

This is the general astronomical character of 
Octavius's birth. Pr. Heyne says ; " dies na- 
" talis traditur ix. kal. Octobris, sole ex vulgari 
" ratione Libram ingresso, ex vera autem adhuc 
" IN ViKGiNE versante;* — the sun, according 
" to common opinion, had just entered Libra ; 
** but, according to true computation, it wasstiU 
" within the extremity of Yi rgo." Some, however, 
supposed it to have been at so critical a moment 
of its transit from Virgo into Libra, that it was 
questionable to which of the two signs the birth 
ought to be ascribed ; and Virgil, as Rubenius 
observes, has adopted a middle, opinion in his 
Georgics, by assuming the birth to have taken 
place at an intermediate point or mDment, be- 
tween the last rising of Virgo, and the first im- 
mersion of Libra. This was the period oif the 



V. 



^ Not. in Georgic. L 33. 
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£hap. Equifiox of Autumn; .which season is sometimes 
^* referred to Vieoo : 



AutUOUlOS ViRGINE suigit* 



With Virgo autumn riaes. 



And sometimes to Libba : 



Libra autunmum figuratf 



Libra marks autumn. 

/ 



Hence we find the season of autumn, fiimitiarly 
connected with the mention of the birth-day of 

Octavius : ^^ /(*s;^i rou METOnaPOT /Mi»«v7fc, «•! 
** TA TOT ATrOTSTOr TENEeAIA f0^M»4((, 

^^ f iraynxOoif ; — hovifig Waited till the autumn, 
^^ and hamng celebrated the bieth-dat of Au- 
" oustus, they returned homeJ^X 

This compoimd character of the signs in 
Octavius's nativity, is particularly adverted to 
in the invocations with which Virgil commences 
his poem of the Georgics ; where he invokes, 



• Bfanilius, iL 266. f Id. lii. 66S. { Dio^ IvL c 25. 
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*^ LiB£R and Ceres; — asid aepedally CiESAR chap, 
HIMSELF, author of the cro^s, and powerful in ^' 



u 



" seasans.^^ 



VoSy O clariflsima mundi 
Lamina, luhentemtioAo qai ducitis anmun^ 
Liber et alma Ceres ! 

TU BUE ADBO CiBSAR ! 

Te maximus orbis 

AUCTORBM FRUOUM, TEMPBRTATUMQVB POTENTBM 

Accipiat 

Various conjectures have been formed con- 
ceming " the luminaries'' which Virgil de- 
signed to indicate by Liber (or Bacchus) and 
Ceres. But if we reflect upon the names by 
which he designates those luminaries ; if we 
consider the office which he ascribes to them; 
and the evident relation which he designs them 
to bear to the signs in Augustus's nativity, 
afterwards expressed at line S3 ; we can enter- 
tain no doubt, that he intended to point to the 
constellations of Virgo and Libra, as subject 
to the influence or presiding power of Ceres 
and Bacchui». Virgo was, indeed, commonly 
supposed to be under the guardianship, of 
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CHAP. Ceres; this we see in the ancient Kalendarium 
^' Rusticum preserved in the Famesian Library, 
copies of which have been published, by Ur- 
sinus ; by Graevius, in the eighth volume of 
the Thesaur. Ant. Rom. ; and,, lastly, by Ges- 
ner, at the end of the first volume of the Rd 
Rustics Script ores. Virgo is there expressly 
declared to be under the guardianship, or tute- 
lage, of Ceres, in the following terms : 

SOL VIRGINE 
TVTELA CBRERIS. 

On account of this anciently established opinion, 
Manilius had already introduced the following 
precept into his Astronomicon : 

His aDiiuadversis rebus, quse proxima cura, 
Noscere tutelas, adjectaque numina signisy 

£t quae cuique deo rerum natura dicavit. 

Spicifera eat Virgo Cereris.* 

— Know the gods, the guardians of each sign ; 
Whom nature ordered to controul their course. 
Direct their influence, and assbt their force.— 
Of Virgo, Ceres. 



* Lib. iL 433—442. 
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Hence it is evident, that the celestial influence chak 
ascribed to Ceres, was exactly limited to the ^* 
measure of the constellation of Virgo. 

Although Libra had not been assigned, in 
the same manner, to the influence or guardian- 
ship of Liber, or Bacchus, yet the natural rela- 
tion between them is sufficiently apparent, in 
the following representation, to justify Virgil 
in having extended the same figure, poetically, 
to Liber also : 

Libra diem noctemque pari cmn fooderf ducens-— 
Tunc Liber gravida deicendit ^i^snds ab tdino.* 

When Libra first with equal scales ascends. 
Then brim-full Liber from the elm descends. 

But the allusion, to Virgo and Libra, is 
placed out of all doubt, by the office which 
Virgil ascribes to the luminaries which he 
denominate Lifaer and Ceres: 

LuMiNA, labentem coelo qui ducitis tmm$uif^: 
Yb StaAs, who govern tke ^ecliiking ^ear. 



\ . 



* Maniiitis, ftl. €65. 
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CHAP. " Labens annuSy' signifies the declining year ; as 
^* ^^t labens dies^'* signifies the decUmng day. The 
year was considered, as advancing with Aries 
at the vernal equinox, and as declining with 
Libra at the autumnal equinox. Virgo was 
accounted a dtmble sign^ united in power with 
Libra : 

QHinetiam Ebioone hmk numeratur ia aUria ; 

nam desinit ^tas, 

Incipit Autumnus media sub Virgine utrimque. 
Idcireo Tropicis pnecedmit omnibus astra 
Bina, ut Lanigero^ CHELlsf 

Ididst douhk sigm the maid a place may claim : 
Because in her the summer heats decay. 
And gentler autumn spreads a weaker ray. 
Andy to be short, the same account defines, 
Tliat daubie still precede the t^opick signs ; 
Beeauae in ihoae, two aeaaana mix'd unite 
Their pawerg, and make them daubie by their aitr, 

" Ducere labentem annum ; to kad the declining 
*' year;'' signified; therefore, to preside in the 



* /Eueid, lib. iv. 77^ ti 914. t Maml. ii. 174. 
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hemem at the autumnal equinox; at wl^ich chap. 
period, Virgil makes the annual labours of hus- 



bandry to begin theiy course : 



Libra die somniqae pai^ ubi fecerit boras, 

£t medium luci atque umbris jam dividet orbem : 

ExercetCy viri, tauros, serite hordea campis. 

Usque sub extremum brumae intractabilis imbrem, &c** 

Wben Libra equal makes the day aud nigbt» 
And cuts in twain the shadows and the light, " 
Your oxen work ; strew barley now, my swains ! 
E'en to the pelting of the brumal rains, &c. 

Stawell. 

This period was marked by the extremities 
of Virgo and Libra ; where also was esta- 
blished THE HOROSCOPE OF OCTAVIUS. 

But there is also another very remarkable 
reference made by Virgil, to the birth-day of 
Octavius, and to that particular character by 
which it was distinguished. The passage oc- 
curs in the ninth Eclogue ; which, though the 
ninth in the order of arrangement, is, neverthe- 

* Georg. i. 208. , 
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CHAP, less, of the same year with that which is placed 
^* the first. 

Daphoiy quid antiquos signerinn suspids oitust 
Ecce, DiONJEi processit Casabis astnim : 
Astnim, ^«o segeieg gmmdmmU /mg O w , H qmo 
Dueeret nprku m coUikuf mM cphrem.^ 

Seek not where ancient signs begin and end ; 

To DiQNJEAN C^sAEs't Star attend : 

That star, whose power the fields with com shalifiU, 

And paint with purple grapes each sunn^ hill. 

In order to ascertain, exactly, the season of 
the year to which Virgil attributed characters 
so unequivocally marked, we must enquire of 
Virgil himself; and we shall find his answers 
distinctly given, in Georg. 1. 31 1. & ii. 521. 

Quid tempestates autumni, et sidera dicaml 
Atque ubi jam breviorque dies, et mollior astasX — 
Spictajam campis cum messis inhon*uit : 



* Eel. ix. 46. 

t Dianaan Casar ; so called from Dianaa, one of the 
names given to Venus. 

X It has been generally supposed, that by mottior astas, 
a gentler summer; \'ue^ intended to signify autumn, by a 
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Et varios pouit foetus autumnus ; et alte 
Mitis in apricis coquitur vindetnia saxis. 

Why sing of autum^ and its stormy stars. 
Which add new labour to the fanner's cares 1 
When heats relent, and days are shorter grown- 




When the spii^d cam now bristles o*er the plain. 

Mild autumn's sun matures tju vine^lad hills. 

Staw£ll. 

Jigure. But since, in the line immediately preceding, he has 
named autumn without any figure, it b exceedingly impro- 
bable, and equally contrary to good sense and taste, that he 
should have described it agaiu under cover of a figure. The 
passage is thus explained by Heyne. " Mollior testas, leniore 
<' calore, cum vehementior mstus jam remisit se." But this 
interpretation is of itself sufficient to suggest, that Virgil wrote 
Moliior iestus, and not astas; especially since we kam from 
Macrobius, how early errors of single letters made their way 
into the copies of VirgiL In support of this suggestion, I shall 
adduce a similar error which has crept into Germanicus's Ver- 
sion of Aratus's description of Leo. The text of Germanicus, 
at line 150, reads thus; 

The original words of Aratus are. 

Which the modem literal translator correctly renders, 
Solifl ardefUiuinU sunt cnrsna. 
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CHAP. These lines determine the season of the year 
^' which Virgil had in his contemplation, when he 
said ; 

— Quo segetes gauderent fnigibus ; et quo 
Duceret apricb in colUbus uva coloran : 

That star, whose power the fields with com shall fill. 
And paint with purple grapes each sunny hill : 

and plainly demonstrate, that he intended to 
denote the commencement of the autumn. 

AU annotators upon this passage have been 
very careful to point out, upon the evidence of 
Pliny, Suetonius, Dio, and Servius, that by 
" Dionai Ccesaris astrumy — the star of Dkmaan 
" Casar/' Virgil intended to describe the blaz- 
ing star which appeared at the games celebrated 
by Octavius after Julius Caesar's death; and 
which the people commonly supposed to have 
betokened Csesar's reception among the sta^^ 



Here, no one can doubt that G^rmanicus wrote, ** geminahitur 
** astu9 — the heat shall be redoubled;*' and we may there- 
fore reasonably believe, that Vu-gil's original phrase was moUkr 
€Mtus9 and not molliar tisstae. 
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and divinities of heaven. But < none of those chap. 

smnotators have thought it necessary to state, /^^ 

what Pliny, who lived considerably the nearest 

to the time of Octavius, has subjoined upon that 

subject. I shall therefore produce the entire 

passage from Pliny. ^' Cometes in uno totius 

" orbis loco colitur, in templo Romae, admodum 

'' faustus Divo Augusto judicatus ab ipso ; qui, 

*' incipiente eo, apparuit ludis* quos faciebat 

^* Veneai Genetrici, non multo post obitum 

^' patris Cassaris, in coUegio ab eo instituto. 

** Namque his verbis id gaudium prodidit. 

^^ ' lis ipsis ludarum meorum diebus, sidus cri- 

'^nitum per septem dies in regione coeli quae 

f^ sub Septemtrionibus est, conspectum. Id 

^Voriebatur circa undecimam horam diei, cla* 

" rumque et omnibus e terris conspicuum fuit. 

^^ £o sidere significari vulgus credidit, Cassaris 

^^ animam inter deorum immortalium numipa 



* " Apparuit ludU** This is evidently an error for ap-^ 
paravit ludos. — Luda$ apparat magnificentissimos. Cic. ad 
Quint, fratrem, iii. S. Ludarum ejus (Octavii) apparatus 
non placent. ad Attic, xv. 2. jtpparatarea ludi. I4v, xUv. 9, 



V: 
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CHAP. ^' receptam: quo nomine id insigni simulacro 
^^ capitis ejus, quod mox in foro consecravimus, 
'' adjec turn est' — Hac ilk in publicum ; interiore 
^^ gaudio sibi ilium natum, s£au£ in £0 nasci, 
*' interprctatus ert.* — In one only place of the 
^^ whole world, (says he,) in a temple at Rome, 
" a comet is worshipped ; namely, that which 
*^ Augustus Caesar judged to be so propitious to 
^^ himself, because it arose at the moment when 
^^ he was opening the games in honour of 
" Venus Genetrix, (or the Mother,) not 
'^ long after the death of his father Ciesar, and 
^^ in the college which had been founded by 
him. His joy upon that occasion was ex- 
pressed in the following words : ^ During 
^^ the days in which n^ awn games were in 
^^ celebration, a blazing star was seen, for seven 
'^ succeeding days, in that region of the heavens 
R^which is under the constellation of Septemtri- 
^^ ones (or, the Bear). It arose about the eleventh 
" hour of the day, was bright, and visible in all 
" lands. The common people believed, that it 



it 



it 



« Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ii. c. 23. 
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'^ was signified by that star, that the soul of Cassar chap« 

" was received among the divinities of the im- ^* 

^' mortal gods ; for which reason, a representa- 

^^ tion of it was annexed to the bust of Csesar^s 

^^ head, which we lately conseciated in the 

^^ Forum.' — This is what Augustus pubUchf ac- 

" knowledged; but, with a more inward joy to 

" himself, he thus interpreted the phenomenon : 

^^ that it had appeared J'&r him, and that it was 

" indeed the very star in* which he him* 

" SELJ HAD BEEN BOKN." 

This last circumstance is a most material 
point to take into the account, ia attempting 
to interpret VirgilV design in introducing the 
mention of that star ; because it enables us to 
shew, that the games were celebrated, and that 
the star appeared, at the anniversary of Octa- 
vius's own birth-day. And, first; this appears 
from Octavius's expression, " ipsi meorum ludo-> 
" rum dies, — the days of my awn gajnes." Mo- 
rellius observes,* " proprius et suus cujusque 
** dies est natalis ; — every one's birth-day is his 



* In Statii Sylv. Geneih. Lmcohu 
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CHAP. " awn day^ And so in the passage quoted 
above from Censorinus, " tuus dies — meus diesj' 
emphatically signify, thy birth-day — my birth- 
day. And the same reasoning extends to the 
festivals, or ceremonies, by which individuals 
commemorated, or solemnized, their own birth- 
days. 

Secondly ; the words of Pliny, " Se in eo 
" nasci, — that it was the very itar in which he 
" was bomy' are devoid of all legitimate mean- 
ing under every other supposition, but that the 
star appeared at the anniversary of Octavius's 
birth. All fetes supposed to depend upon the 
heavenly bodies, related immediately to the pe- 
riod of the birth ; and the star^ and the birth^ 
became synonimous terms : 

Quod potius dederim Teucro, siDUSVf, GENUSoel* 
What other star, or birth, can Teucer claim t 

But, thirdly; we find upon record, in the 
ancient Kakndaria, that the festival of Venus 



* Manitius, v. 393. 
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Genetrix was held at the end of September, <^hap. 
presently after Octavius's birth-day ; so that the ^' 
** ipsi meorum ludarum dies,'' the days appro- 
priated to Octavius's awn games, comprehended 
both his own birth-day, and also the day dedi- 
cated to Venus. This may be seen in the^eighth 
volume of Graeviiis's Antiquities ; and especi- 
ally in the fragment of an ancient kalendar, in 
which the end of the month of September is 
thus represented ; 

CC IS DIES IMP. CASAR 

DC NATALIS BST. 

EC VENERI GENETRICI. 

FC IN FOKO CJESAR.* 

Fourthly ; Dio expressly relates, that, in 
consequence of Julius Csesar's death, the games 
in honour of Venus, for which he had made 
preparations, had been neglected to be per- 
formed at the time which he had appointed for 
them ; for which reason Octavius afterwards 



* Sibrandus Sicama, in Fastoa Kalendares Ramanorum. 
Gnevii Antiq. Vol. VIII. p. 4?. 
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CBAP. claimed themi as appertaining to himself, ^' iioL 
v- a TorENOS* — onaccount of nisoKiGis.'' And 
we find, from the old kalendarsi that he caused 
them to be celebrated at the end of the month 
of September, at the same time that he celebrated 
his own birth-day. 

I am well aware that Servius and Ausoniusi 
in the fourth century, assumed otherwise ; that 
Julius Caesar's games were celebrated in their 
due course, and at the season of his own birth- 
day, which he had assigned for them ; and, 
therefore, that Ctesar's star appeared in the 
month of July. But that assumption is en- 
tirely overruled, by the arguments which have 
been here adduced from more ancient autho- 
rities. And hence we may securely infer ; that 
the star appeared while Octavius was paying 
his adorations to his divine ancestress, at the 
anniversary of his own birth, in the year of 
Rome, 710; that by " Dionaus Casar^'' Virgil 
really intended to compliment, not Julius 
Caesar, but Octavius; and that by the com- 



• Dio, ilv. c. 6. 
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pound character of seasons which he ascribed to chap. 
the star of Diodaeus Csesar, he alluded to Octavi- 
us's birth-day falling between Virgo and Libra ; * 
with reference to which compound character, 
he expressly entitles Octavius in the Georgics, 
" Auctor frugumy tempestatumque potens ; — Au- 

* 

" thor of the craps, and powerful in seasons.'' 

Let us now return to Rubenius. The ex* 
tremities of Virgo and Dbra being thus asr 
sumed for the horoscope of Augustus's nativity; 
Rubenius still remained perplexed with the sign 
of Capricorn. ^^ Sed ilie nunc etiam restat nodus^ 
^^ si Virgo aut Libra fuit horoscopus Augusti, 
^^ qua ratione nota sideris Capricorn i quo naius 
^^ fuit nummos percusserit? — Quomodo Capri- 
^^ CORN us possit dici ejus horoscopus, cum sit Li- 
" BRA ? — But the difficulty still remains (says he), 
'^ how Augustus could consistently have caused 
^' his coins to be stamped with the sign of Ca- 
*^ PRicoRN, as the sign under which he was bom, 
" if hi» horoscope was really in Virgo or Libra. 
" How could Capricorn be called his horoscope, 
*^ if in fact it was Libra ?" This difficulty will 
be removed, when we shall have proceeded, — 



See Suppf. note, p. 39^. 
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lit. To ascertain the influences, which vfere 
supposed to have prevailed in the genitura, or 
nativity y of Oct avxvs. 

Of those influences, the Jirst in order was 
that which resulted from the conjunction of 
Virgo and Libra ; the extremities of which 
two signs, as we have just seen, were found in 
THE HOROSCOPE of OctRvius. But the influence 
which, according to the uniform testimony of an- 
tiquity, was considered by the astrologers of the 
age as chief in the nativity, was that of the 
constellation of Capricorn* Both these influ- 
ences are distinctly intimated by Suetonius. 
The first, where he minutely states, the day 
of the year, and the time of the day, of Oc- 
tavius's birth, which is, in fact, describing 
the horoscope; the other, where he expressly 
affirms, that Capricorn was held, by the astro- 
logers of the time, to be the ruling sign in the 
nativity. Manilius is entirely in agreement 
with Suetonius, upon both these points. He 
plainly describes the horoscope of Octavius, in 
representing the influences of Virgo mid 
Libra ;* and he emphatically proclaims the 



* See p. 285, 6. 
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combining pbwer of the sign of Capricor!^ in chap. 
that celebrated passage, where he says ; 

Capeicornus^ 



in AUGUSTI felix cum fiilserit ortum/ 



The Goat- 



on Cjbsae's bieth serenely 8bone« 



/ 



Germanicus Cassar also, in his translation of 
Aratus, has introduced a reference to the well 
known influence ascribed to Capricorn, in the 
nativity of his illustrious lincle ; 

Hic, Auguste, TUUM genital! corpore numen 
Attonitas inter gentes, patriamque paventem. 
In coelum tulit/et matemb reddidit astris.f 

.- ri 

Twas HE, Augustus, ere thy natal hour. 
Thy native deity to heav'n upbore. 
And to maternal stars exalted rais'd : 
Thy country trembling, and the world amaz'd I 

And, numerous are the testimonies surviving in 
the imperial coins of Augustus, which prove 
the high confidence that he himself reposed in 
the sign of that constellation. 

^ ii. 509. t G^rmanici Arat. Phnoom* Tcr. 552. 
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We are indeed left in total ignorance of 
the principle, by which that influence was 
traced from the horoscope of Octavius to the 
constellation of Capricorn. Manilius himself, 
though he adds his own testimony in support 
of the fact, has supplied no rule, by which 
the moderns have been able to explain the 
nature of that correspondence. Upon whioh 
account, some among them have been inclined 
to dispute the fact with antiquity ; taking 
ground upon their own defect of information 
upon the subject. Wendelinus, at the earnest 
solicitation of Rubenius, attempted to solve 
the difficulty ; which he thought he had ac- 
complished, by shewing that, according to the 
rules given by Manilius, the seat of fortune^ 
in Octavius's nativity, appeared to be in the 
sign of Capricorn. But his solution did not 
satisfy Rubenius, who considered it to be more 
plausible than convincing ; and he resumed his 
original doubts.* 

All that we are able to discover concern- 
ing Capricorn, in Octavius's nativity, is that it 



^ Gne?. Thes. Ant Rom. Tom. ix. p. 1395* 
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was ike sign of the conception. But out igno- ch ai*. 
ranee of the particular rule of art by which that ^' 
ancient result was obtained, is not sufficient 
^ound for rejecting a testimony-, so uniform as 
that which is borne by antiquity^ both to the 
true time of Octavius's birth, and also to the 
chief influence attributed to his nativity. We 
know, that all the influences of a birth wert 
not supposed to be confined to the sign of the 
horoscope ; and we can therefore conceive it to 
be possible, that although Octavius's horoscope 
was at the extremities of Virgo and Libra, yet 
he himself might have been supposed by some 
rule to be born under^ i. e. subject to, the power 
of Capricorn. At the same time we detect the 
cause of Rubenius's learned perplexity : " Ca- 
^* pricornus did horoscopus Octavii ; — in what 
'^ sense Capricorn can be said to be the horo^ 
^* scope of Octavius." The fact is, that Sueto- 
nius does not say that Capricorn was the horo- 
scope of Octavius ; he onl^ says, that Octavius 
was bom under that sign ; that is to say, under 
its ruling influence. Rubenius, with other 
learned persons, hastily and gratuitously as« 
sumed^ tliat the chief influences of (svery biirth 
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CHAP, were established in the horoscope; and from 
^' thence they inferred, that this was also the 
meaning of Suetonius. Whereas, the ancient 
genethliaci supposed them to be established, not 
exclusively ip the horoscope, but also in other 
parts of the nativity ; and we learn from tradi- 
tion, that they ascribed the principal of these to 
the sign of Capricorn. When, therefore, Sue- 
tonius says, Capricornus quo natm esty he is to 
be understood as meaning, in a tecimical sense, 
tinder the governing influence of that sign. And 
thus, the ground; of that learned and elaborate 
contention are done away, without supposing, 
\vith Fayus, either error or adulation in the 
statement of the historian. 

But we Hnov that the sign of Capricorn , 
was the sign of the conception. The period 
of that conception has not been unnoticed 
in history, as the reader will recollect It 
is rf^ported to have taken place upon the 
night of a SOLEMN festival in honour of 
A?oj-LO, when Atti^, the mother of Octa- 
yius, is represented to have passed the night 
in the temple of that god. '^ In Asclepiadis 
f* l^end^tis dt^Xoy»i44¥U¥ libris lego; ^^^i^uni 
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^* cum ad solenne Apollinis sacrum media chap. 
" nocte venisset, posita in templo lectica — ob- 
** dormivisse, draconemque repentc irrepsisse ad 
" earn. — Augustum natum mense decitno^ et ob 
** hoc Apollinis filium existimatum."* We can 
have no difficulty in assigning the solemn fes- 
tival which was at that time in celebration, if 
we only count back nine kalendar, or ten lunar, 
months from the 23d day of September, or the 
birth-day of Octavius. That solemn festival 
was the great anniversary of the winter sol- 
stice; When the sun, entering Capricorn, 
commences his return from the southern tropic, 
and opens the new year. That festival was 
observed with particular solemnity in Rome, 
upon the 25th day of December, as the 
nativity of the sun — natales solis in- 
viCTi ; t the motive for which may be collected 
from a passage in an oration of the Emperor 
Julian, inscribed, *k tov p«x(r*X£a *HAION— /o the 
SOVEREIGN SUN. " Whcreas (says he) all other 
'^ nations have computed time by the lunar 



* SuetoD. Aug. c. 94. f Servius in Ma. yii. 7^0. i 

T 2 
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CHAP« ** motions^ we and the Egyptians alone, hav€ 
^' formed our computations from the motions 
" of the sun. — ^And whereas sonoe have maHe 
'< the annual revolutions Xo commence at the 
^^ vernal equinox, others at the summer solstice, 
<^ others in the autumn, when they celebrated 
^^ the gifts of the gods, our ancestors from the 
^' time ctf N\im^ looking from the gifts them- 
^^ selves to him who dispensed them, fixed the 
" commencement of the year at the time when 
^^ the sovereign sun, leaving the extremities of 
*^ the south, turns again towards us ; and, bending 
^* round Catkicokn as a goal^ comes hack from 
** the south to the north di^ensing his anmud 

** bounties.— irtM to BAIIAETi: *HAI02: avAi? fxa- 
^^ »ayii TiT^oc ii/b&d^, a^uq rnc [AiTftfAfSfix^ rot i<r)(^araj x»t 
" «(rir£f irif » yv(r(rocy TON AirEKEPXlTA x^/aiJ^c, axo 

This period of the year, was celebrated 

v«iy generally in the heathen world. " Con- 

versio solis, quas fit in solstitio hybemo, quo 



(i 



^ Imp. Jdian. Onit iv. 
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** tempore sol terrae apparet novus — non ab chap^ 

'^ ^gyptiis tantum, sed et a gentibus cultiori- 

•' bus cunctis, magno cum gaudio, etjestorum 

*^ soknnium cekbrationCj excipi consuevit.* — 

*^ The sun's first return, at the winter solstice^ 

" (says Jablonski,) when it appears to the earth 

" as A NEW SUN, was observed, not only by the 

" Egyptians, but also by all the more civilized 

" nations, with great rejoicings, and solemn 

** FESTIVALS." 

This then was the solerme Apollims sacrum — 
the solemn festival in honour of Apollo, or^HE 
8UN,f at which Attia assisted upon the iSth day 
of December, or the beginning of Capricorn. 
Suetonius adds, ^^ Augustum natum mense decimo 
" — that Augustus was born in the tenth month 
" from that day." And this computation brings 
us again exactly to the time which he at first 



««*i 



• JabloDski. Pantkean JEgypt. lib. ii. p. 249. — Gibbon. 
Rom. Emp. c. xxiL note 22. . 
t Macrob. Sat i. c. 17* 21. 
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CHAP, assigned for the birth of Octavius; namely, 
^^^ the ninth of the kalends of October,, or the 
twenty-third day of September: on or about 
which day, the sun passed from Virgo into 
Libra, and occasioned the equinox. This 
passage of Suetonius, therefore, supplies cir- 
cumstantial proof of the accuracy of his text 
in the former instance ; and, at the same 
time, furnishes a middle term for reconciling 
the two passages which were so long supposed 
to be at variance, and upon which Rubenius 
andjiis learned compeers raised their visionary 
controversy. 

Having now succeeded in ascertaining, 
partly by rule, and partly by tradition, the 
two chief influences ascribed to the nativity of 
Octavius ; (to the consideration of which wc 
shall confine ourselves ;) having found, that 
the former of those influences was supposed to 
have subsisted in the end o/* Virgo and begin- 
ning of Libra, and the latter in the sign of 
Capricorn ; we shall proceed, in the fourth 
and LAST place. 
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IV. To compare the whole matter of the chap. 
Eclogue, with the nativity so ^described. And ^^J^ 
if my general reasoning has been correct, it 
must necessarily follow, that the Fourth Ec- 
logue will discover positive and direct allusions, 

to the ASTROLOGICAL CHARACTER of OCTA- 

-vius's BIRTH. This curious subject will en- 
gage our attention, in the ensuing chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CHAP. In the prophecy which constitutes the sub- 
^* stanoe of this poem, the poet supposes the 
CuM^AN Seer to be engaged in contemplating 
THE LAST, in the order of time, of a long series 
of prophetical scenes ; which last scene is, the 
BIRTH OF THE FUTURE OcTAvius. After de- 
claring the general subject of her inspiration in 
the words, 



Magnus ab inteqro sseclorum nascitur ordo ! 



Lo ! time's vast tide begins an^w its course ! 

the Sibyl opens her prophecy with a view 
of the impendency of the birth ; and the in- 
dications which Virgil makes her employ, at 
the beginning and at the end of her prediction, 
point out the particular stage of the preg- 
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nancy, at which he supposes the prophecy to chap, 
commence. ^' 



Jam redit Virgo :- 



Matri looga decem tulerunt fastidia menses. 



The Virgin rules: 



Ten loD^ and ling'riog^ months have amply brought 
Their lot of sickly cate. 

Births were commonly computed, to the 
tenth lunar month. " Many illustrious phy- 
" sicians and philosophers, (says Gellius,) have 
" enquired concerning the time of an human 
" birth ; and the most generally received opi* 
" nion is, that man is oftenest bom in the 
" tenth month; and that the full term of his 
birth is TEN MONTHS, not begun but com- 
pleted. — Et medici et philosophi illustres 
*' de tempore humani partus quaesiverunt, iro<roc 

*' T119 TWi> ay^^tainav xiiijff"f«f X?o>'«5' I Ct multa 

" opinio est, eaque jam pro vero recepta — 
" gigni hominem saepiusnumero decimo mense; 
" eumque esse hominem gignendi summum 
" finem^ decem menses, iton inceptos sed ex- 
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CHAP. " ACTOs.*" Hence it is evident, that the poet 
^^' supposes the mother to be at the full term 
of heij computation, and in momentary expec- 
tation of her delivery. 

The coincidence of Virgo with the tenth 
month of gestation in the Eclogue, corresponds 
too directly and remarkably with the fact which 
we have just witnessed in the history ; that the 
tenth month of Attia's gestation coincided with 
the sign of Virgo in the zodiac ; not to be in- 
stantly apprehended, as soon as the correspond- 
ence is pointed out. Virgil indicates very 
plainly, though poetically, the astronomical 
fact ; that the tenth month of Attia's gesta- 
tion, was under the sign of Ymoo, He begins 
by affirming the presence of Virgo ; and he 
then passes on to the conclusion of the tenth 
month of the pregnancy, which we know ran 
parallel with that sign. That tenth lunar month 
was almost entirely passed in the month of Sep- 
tember, upon the twenty-third day of .which 
Pctavius was bom; and that month is thus 



* Aul. Geliioi, XT. l6. 
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familiarly represented, in the kalendarium chap^ 
RUSTicuM, or Rural Kalendar^ already quoted 
from Graevius : * 

MEKSIS 
SEPTEMBER 

DIES XXX. 
-' NON. QVINT. 

DIES HpR. XII. 

NOX. HOR. 'XII. 

AQVINOCT. 

VIII. KAL. OCT. 

SOL. VIRGIKE. 

The mtmih of Sevtembeu, xxx days. Nones 
on thejifth. Day xii hours. Night xii hours. 
Equinox viii. kal. of October. The Sun in 
Virgo. 

Here we see the month of Octavius's birth 
represented, familiarly, as under the constel- 
lation of Virgo. The time indicated in the 
Eclogue is, therefore, nearly that period of the 
year, which is thus described by Lucan : 



Jam cceperat ultima Virgo 



Pbcebum laturas ortu praecedere CHELAS. 



P. 256. 
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Th^ Viroin now ter course had almost mn. 
And LiBBA waited on the risfaig sun. 

But some one will possibly allege, in way 
of objection, that by Virgo, in tlie Eclogue, 
Virgil designed to signify the fabulous As- 
traa, or Justitia ; who reigned on earth during 
the golden age, but fled to heaven when 
violence and injustice began to prevail upon 
the eartli. And what else is Virgo in the 
zodiac, but that very same fabulous Astraa^ or 
Justitia ? It is the same identical object iu both 
places ; and, in both places, furnished the same 
figure for poetry. Aratus's description of the 
zodiacal Virgo is well known; and Manilius 
proves, that the astronomers of Virgil's age en- 
tertained the very same ideas of that constel- 
lation. 



Ebigome surgens, qum rexit sacula prisca 
XusTiTiA, nirsusque eadem labentia fugit.- 



When ViBOO rises, who, while bight prevaii*d, 
Rul'd here helaw, retreating when it fail'd. 

In thus stating the coincidence of the tenth 
month with the presence of Virgo, Virgil lays 
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the ground of the Genet hiiacanf accordu^ to chap. 
rule, in allusion ta the horoscope, " cardo pri- ^'* 
" mus genituree, qui reliquis aditum prabet.'' For 
Octavius's birth, as we have seen, was sup- 
posed to have taken place whilst the sun was in 
transit from Virgo into Libra. Hence Virgo 
and Libra are represented by Ms^nilius, as con- 
curring, equally, in determining the fortune of 
Octavius : 

Ehioonb surgens, quae rexit saecula prisca 
Justitia, rursusque eadem labentia fugit ; 
Alta per impbrium tribuit fastigia svmmum; 
Rectoremque dabit leoum, jurisque sacrati, 
Sancta pudicitia divorum templa colentem. 
Sed cum ^utum males cceperunt surgere CHBLiSf 
Felix aequato genitus sub pondere LiBR£. 
Judex examen sistet vit£QUE necisqub. 

ImPONETQUE JUGUM TERRISy LEGESQUE ROOABIT. 

Illum urbes et regoa trement, nutuque regeotur 
Unius, et cceli post terras jura manebunt.* 

When Virgo rises, (who, while right prcvaifdp 
Rul'd here below, retreating when it failed,) 



• Manil. iv. MO. 
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Imperial sway the favour'd fruit shall bear; 
The laws, and sacrbd fan^, his holy care. 
But when th' autumnal scales do first appear. 
Happy tlie glorious birth ; renown'd afar. 
He justest laws shall make, and life and death 
Depend upon the issues of his breath. 
Earth's kingdoms shall obey his single nod. 
And after earth, the heav'ns receive THE God. 

These lines appear to point, openly and un- 
equivocally, to the horoscope of Octavius, and 
to the peculiar and exalted destiny which at- 
tended him ; and to signify distinctly, that the 
influences of Virgo and Libra were united in his 
nativity. In this, as in other passages of his 
poem, Manilius contrives to make his genethlia- 
cal illustration bear to the particular nativity 
of Octavius. 

• Having thus marked out, by the sign of 
Virgo, and by the time qfgestation^ the period 
at which the prophetic scene commences, the 
seer next invokes the blessing of Lucina upon 
the birth ; subjoining a very distinct allusion 
to the sltare which Apollo was supposed to 
have had, in influencing the conception. She 
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then proceeds to contemplate tbe future life chap. 
of the infant, according to the succeeding . ^^^ 
spaces, or genethliacsil Intervalla, already de- 
scribed ; of INFANCY, of YOUTH, and 'of MAN- 
HOOD. 

I. And first, she apostrophizes him, under LiitmTAzxu] 

^, ' 111 «• u. c. 691. 

THE FIRST iNTEEVALLUM, m thcsc remarkable j^^ ^ 
words : 

At tibi prima; pubr, nullo munuscula cultcj, 
Errantes HEDERAS passim cum BACCAks tbllds, 
Mixtaque ridenti colocasia fundctt acantho. 
Ipsje lacte dmmun referent distenta CAPBiXiE 
Ultra; nee magnoi nietuent armenta lbones. 
Ipsa tibi blandos f undent cunabula flor bs. 
Oecidei et sbepens ; et fidlax herba vbnbni 
Occidet: Assyrium volgo nascetur amomum. 

X 

Child ! unto thee shall the uncultur'd field 
In festive grace A natal offering yield ; 
With wreathed ivy, baccar's flow'rs entwine, 
' And colocasia with acanthus join. 
The burthen'd goats shall bear their milky store 
Unurged, umoughi, spontaneous to thy door. 
No lAom fierce the roving herd dismay. 
Thy cradle twigs shall sprout with blossoms gay. 
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Thine hffimt spaH no nojnom bam diihirb. 
The SERPENT dead: and dead each pois'nous berb : 
Assyrian blooms shall shed, in eastern pride, 
Their spicy ftagrancy on, every side. 

These lines appear to contain, partial allu- 
sions to the horoscope, and a full allusion to 
the ruling influence in this nativity ; in other 
words, to some of the influences of Virgo, and 
to the sign of Capricorn ; a relation and 
correspondence between which two points, 
has already been signified.* The lines in the 
roman letter, appertaining to the^fonner; and 
those in the italic character, to the latter. Let 
us consider them separately. 



1.VW00. If The spontaneous produce of the earth, 
here affirmed, " tellus fundet nullo cultu," 
relates manifestly to the fabulous history of 
Virgo, and to the supposed condition of the 
earth under her imaginary government. This 
we may learn from Germanicus Cassar s vcr- 



• P. %70. 
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sioQ of Aratus, in his account of that constel- chap. 
lation. 



AuREA^pacati regeret cum sjecula mondi 
JusTiTiA inyiolata malls, placidissima Virgo — 
Divitiaa fructusque dabat placata colono 
Sponte sua tellus.* 

When RIGHT miviolated, holy maid. 

In GOLDEN times her peaceful sceptre sway'd, 

UNCULTtJR'D EARTH SPONTANEOUS PRODUCE BORE^ 

2. The articles which the poet has selected «- Core 
for composing the munuscula,'^ or natal offerings 
with which the new-bom infant was to be Wel- 
comed into life by a spontaneous operation of the 
earth ; viz. the ivy, the baccar,J* the colo- 
CASiA,|| and the acanthus ;§ demand our par- 



• 102—116. 

t " Mumucuh: quasi in prima ntate data." Jul. Pomp, 

I Eel. vii. 25, 27. 

II Colocasia " faba est ^gyptia, cujus radix et caulis ad 
** €ibnm,Jlo8 ad coronas adhibefoatur.'' Ruaens, in Eel. iv. 20. 

§ ** Semper frondeniiw^cmthi." Geoiy. ii. 119. 

U 
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CHAPt ticular attention, inasmuch as they plamly 
^^ indicate a chaplet, or floral crown ; all of 
them being such plants and flowers, as were 
anciently appropriated to that ornament.* 

In supposing the earth to await the birth of 
the infant boy — " in extremo Virginis — in the 
" endqfYiRGO ;" — ^with the spontaneous offering 
of A FLORAL CROWN ; and, at the same time, to 
deck herself in all the floral gaiety described in 
the succeeding lines ; 

Thy CRADLE TWIGS shall sprout with blossoms gay; — 
Assyrian blooms shall shed« in Eastern pride^ 
Their spicy fragrancy on every side : 

Virgil seems to point, very directly, to the con- 
stellation of CORONA, or THE CROWN, whicfa 

began to rise with the fifth degree of Virgo. 
That crown was represented in ancient fable to 
have been the crown of Ariadne ; and although 
some of the ancients supposed it to have been 
formed of gold and gems, yet others expressly 
affirmed, that it was composed of flowers : 



* Plio. Hbt Nat. xxi« c. 1, 6, 15. Athenaeus» xv. p. 679* 
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aw9 T8 0y^Mi (^o'(it») TOv rn^ Afiaiim^ kaXhiaXvcu rif^vov CHAP. 

irfirXi»;^9A».* The ancient scholiast on Aratus ^ J^ 
•ays, that it was x»<r<rii>pf n^avof, " tfn ivy crown." 
Mr. Spence makes the following observation, 
upon the appearance which it exhibits on the 
ancient sphere : *' You see (says he,) a wreath of 
" LEAVES and flowers, fastened with a riband. 
" This is corona, or Ariadne's crown ; which 
^* makes much such a circular appearance in the 
** heavens, as it docs here ; though we have 
" turned it into a Gothic crown in all our mo- 
" dem globes. Manilius, who generally draws 
'* his prognostications from the forms or cir- 
" cumstances of the constellations on the old 
^ globes, very plainly alludes to the mate- 
** rials of which this is . formed, when he says, 
" that persons born under Ariadne's crown will 
** delight in flower gardens, and be makers of 
" nosegays and festoons." f 



* Atbenaeusy lb. in fine. See also p. 679» £• anci a lon^ 
extract, at p. 683, from Nicander^ who is quoted by Athe- 
nieiis as m* rv» r*f»»f* X^ti^iv ti^vf. 

t Polymetis. Dial. xi. p. l65. See pUte ij..fig. 5. 

u 2 
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HAP. Let us now compare/ with the foregoing 
' passage in the Eclogue, the following more 
full and circumstantial representation in Ma- 
nilius* 

Jam sobit Eri60NE> quae cum tibi quinque feretur 
P^irtibns ereptis ponto, tollentur ab undis 
Clara Ariadnba quondam monumenta coRONiB. — . 
Ills colet nitidis gemmantem floribus hortum^ 
Pallentes violas, et purpureos hyacinthos, 
liiiaque, et Tyrias imitata papavera luces^ 
Vernantisque rosae rubicundo sanguine florem. 
Caeruleum foliis, viridem quin gramine, coUem 
Conseret, et veris depinget prata figuris : 
Aut unioa nectet flares, sertisqut iocatntp 
Effingetqut siruM siDUS :* quin mutua pressos 
Incoquety eque Arabum sylvis nuscebit odores ; 
Et Medos unguenta dabit referenda flatus. — 
ViRGiNis hoc anni poscunt, floresque coRONJK.t 

Next Virgo rises ; and when she ascends 
Her fifth degree, the glorious crown attends. 



« " Eflinget ex floribus coronam, s 
est : erit l1i^aeiro«-Aoxo;/' Bentley. 

t Manil. v. 250r-265. Ed. Bentley. 
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. This birth shall joy, with curious, eye, to trace 
The bloonuDg garden's cultivated grace ; 
In tasteful order each bright tint dispose. 
The softer beauties of the blushing rose^ 
The pur[^e hyacinth, the violet blue. 
The lily, and the popp/s Tyrian hue. 
Id verdant foUage deck eaeh ming nound ; 
With liviBg'C6loar» strew the paslare ground. 
Of varied Jlawers A CKA^LET fair miwme,; 
Descriptive image of the natal sign ; 
Sttffiis'd with gums Arabia's groves exhale. 
Or Median unguents, scenting every gale. 

In these lines, which describe the imaginary 
' effects attributed by the astrologers of the Au- 
gustan age to the oombined influences of VtROo 
and THE Crown, we encounter a character of 
circumstaaces answering to those which Virgil 
has represented, in the Eclogue, as attending the 
birth of the child. But with thisdistinguishing 
difference; that Virgil supposes thosQ circum- 
stances to be produced by the spantaneom action 
of the earthy under the rule of Virgo. 



3. The next reference, appears immediately s.CApaicoaN 
to respect the celebrated influence of Capri- 



\ 
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CHAP. CORK ; the fuvourke symbol, and appropriate 

VI. 

ensign, of Octavius. In this remarkable refer- 
ence Virgil has contrived, merely by the in- 
troduction of a peculiar figure, to allude to the 
sign itself; and, at the same time, to insinuate 
the exalted destiny which he supposed should 
flow from it to Octavius. The allusion is made 
in these i^ords : 



Ipsjb |«ACTfi domam referent distenti capblla 
Ubera. 



The bartheQ'd goats shall bear their milky sToas 
Uauig^d^ auoiight, spontaneous* to tht door. 



This sentence, though short, abounds with 
force and design. '^ Commentators observe, 
** (says Martyn,) that ipsay in this place, is 
** very expressive, and answers to avrQt in 
^* Greek ; so that ipsa capella signifies as mlich 
'^ as av7o/bia7o* and xaO* ok\)raq\ that is, of their awn 
" accord.^^ This is very true ; but the force of 
the passage is far from being restricted to that 
superficial representation. In this sentence, the 
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poet presents to the mind the remarkable figure, chap. 

of SHE-GOATS SUCkltflg THE INFANT OCTAVIUS. 

He must have had some adequate motive for 
wishing to represent that figure ; which was cer- 
tainly not a common one, but, on the contrary, 
very rare, and almost special, among the an- 
cient poets of Greece and Rome. 

What that motive was, we may easily dis- 
cover, by means of the chief sign in the nati- 
vity ; viz. the constellation of Capricorn, or 
THE GOAT. That goat was supposed, in ancient 
fable, to have been the foster brother of the 
INFANT Jupiter, at the time when that God 
was suckled by a she-goat in the island of Crete. 
Eratosthenes gives the following account of his 
exaltation to the heavens. " Capricorn (says 
he,) acquired that honour from having been 
the foster brother of Jupiter ; — o-u^rj o^oc t« A** ; 
— who, when he obtained possession of his 
" sovereign power, placed both him, and the 
" she-goat his mother, among the stars."* Hy- 
ginus relates the same fable. '^ Capricorn, whom 



c< 



li 



ii 



* £rmto$th. Caioiterism. 27- 
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CHAP. <^ Jupiter, because he had been biooght up with 
^' ** him, placed among the stars ; as he also did the 
" she-goat his nurse."* We are told, that some 
affirmed Capricorn to have been the very she-goat 
herself, or nurse of Jupiter. " Capricornum, 
** imaginem esse illius Capra — ctfjtis Utcte duae 
" nymphae — Jovem recens natum nutrvoe- 
*' runt; ut auctor est Hermogenes in libro, de 
" Phrygia.^ — Capricorn is represented by Her- 
*^ mogenes, in his book On Phrygia, to be the 
" figure of the very she-goat with whose milk two 
f^ nymphs brought up the infant Jupiter." 
Whether Capricprn is to be considered 
as the mother goat and nurse^ or only as 
irwTfo^oc, thcjbste7* brother of Jupiter, the allu- 
sion is the same ; it points to that particular 
circumstance in the infancy of Jupiter, from 
whetice he derived his distinctive appellation of 
Ainoxox, iGoiocH us; a name which, though 
always associated with the notion of his su- 
preme GOVERNMENT, signifies in fact nothing 



♦ Hyg^y Poet. Aitran. xxviii. 

t Ca»ii. Ceel. AatranamiohPoet. p. 89, 90,91. 
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more or less than goat-fed. There is nothing chap. 

VT 

more common among the ancient poets, than al- 
lusions to this fable, of the infant Jupiter 
suckled by a she-goat. In the ninth Odyssey, 
Homer makes Polyphemus allude to it thus : 

H ya^ YLvxKuiri^ AIOX AIFIOXOT a>^tyHa%K^ 

Which passage is thus correctly rendered by 
Pope ; 

We Cyclops are a race above 



Those air-bred people, aud their goat-nurs'd Jovb. 

Eustathius thus explains the word aiyiop^o^, 

JEgiochus : in AinOXOZ Ztv^ — uVo AirOX luf »ix«f 

rw OXHN, SnP^ocSn mv TPO^HN.f And Spanheim, 
in his note on Callimachus's Hymn to Jupiter, 
where that poet says, 

Atyoq, — ■ 

Thou, Jove, didst suck a she-goat's fruitful teat. 

observes to the same purpose ; " Jupiter ac- 
** quired the name of jegiochus, ?r«fa my i^ 

* Od. ix. 275. t Eustath. in Iliad, lib. i. 202. 
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CHAP. " Airo2 OXHN, o in r^ofnif (i. e. from the words 
^^' " J£G0S) of or belonging to a goat ; and qche, 
^^ FOOD ;) as Diodorus relates ; and not from the 
^^ JEGiS| or goat-skin^ as some have supposed, 
^^ whom the Latin translators of Homer have 
" erroneously followed."* 

Ovid, in his Fasti^ thus describes the repre- 
sentation of the infant Jupiter, in the temple of 
Vejovis : 

JupIter est juvenis ; juveniles aspice vultus ; 

Aspice deinde manuniy .fulmina nulla tenet. — 
Stat quoqiie Capra shnul ; nymplne pavisie fentntnr 

Cretides; infant! lac dedit illa Jovi. 

See THE YOUNG Jove, his infant form behold ; 
As yet his tender hands no thunders hold. — 
And see the goat ; when Cretan nymphs denied 
Their care, her milk the needed food supplied. 

To this fable, of a goat suckling the in- 
FANT Jupiter, and to the food which c^ 
tained for him the denomination ofiEGiocHUs, 



* Spanheim. Not. Hymn. in. Jovem, 1. 48. 
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Manilius also alludes, in speaking of the con- chap. 
stellation of Capella^ in these observable lines : "^ 



MuNDi nutrilo rege capella. 



Cufus ah uheribus magnum ills ascendit Olympum^ 
Lacte fero crescens ad fulmina vimque toxandi.* 

Then shines the goat, whose fostering dugs supplied 
The world's g reat king, and nurs'd his growing pride. 
From THAT WILD FOOD JovE did to heav'n aspire. 
Fierce thunders throw ^ and dart the blazing fire. 

And again ; 



Magni mater Jo vis, iHa tonantis 



Fund amenta dedit, pectusque implevit hiantis 
Lacte suo, dedit et dignas ad fulmina viREs.t 

The goat {whose brutish dugs did once improve 
The mighty babe, and nurst the growing Jove ; 
Who gave him strength to thunder) then appears. 

When we find Virgil, representing the in- 
fant OcTAvius as likewise stickled by goats; 
when we recollect, that Octavius was peculiarly 



♦ Ub. I 366. t Lib. v. 132. 
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CHAP, desirous that his destiny should be ascribed to 
the overruling influence of the constellation of 
Capricorn, which constellation was reported 
to have been either the foster brother ^ or the 
nursCy of THE infant Jupiter ; and when we 
reflect, upon the subsequent disclosure of Vir- 
gil's mind in that memorable line,' which bears 
so strong a mark of his own political turn of 
thought; (and which no critic has yet shewn 
reasons sufficiently substantial for rejecting :) 

a 

DiMIDIUM IMPERIUM CUm JoVE CfSAR hahct* 

CiESAR and Jove imperial pow*r divide, 

when, I say, we combine and weigh all these 
several considerations, we can hardly entertain 
a doubt that Virgil designed, in the Eclogue, to 
insinuate a conformity of destiny between Octa- 
VI us and Jupiter. The passage appears evi- 
dently to be conceived in that spirit of adulation, 
which so soon grew common among the poets 
of the age ; and in which they dared, at length, 



♦ Vita Virgil. Donati. 
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to ascribe to the imperial Augustus, the style chap, 

VI. 

and proper attributes of Jupiter. 

The following passages will furnish us with 
ample testimony of the existence and extent of 
that spirit, in the frequent comparisons which 
were afterwards made between Augustus and 
Jupiter; and they will, at the same time, contri-' 
bute a strong additional presumptive evidence, 
that a similar comparison was, likewise intended 
by Virgil in this Eclogue. 

Ccelo tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare : pnesens divus habebitur 
Augustus, adjectis BritaDnis 
Iraperio gravibusque Persb.* 

Dread Jovb in thunder qpeaks his wide domain ; 
On earth a present god shall Casab reigo. 
Since world-divided Britain owns his sway. 
And Parthia's haughty sons his laws obey. 

Francis. 

On this passage, Dacier remai*ks : " C'est une 
belk comparaison de Jupiter et i/'Auguste. 



u 



♦ Hor. Od. V. lib. iii. 
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CHAP. " Le premier, par ses tonnerres, feit croire qu'B 
^^ " regne dans le del ; et Tautre, par ses victoires, 
** qu'il est Dieu sur la terre. On ne sfauroit 
** mieux expliquer ce passage^ que par ces vera 
" de rOde xii, du liv. i. 

Ortb Saturno, tibi cum magni 
C JBSABis fatis data : ta sscu noo 
Casare regnes. ' 

Tr minor latum reget aequus orbem, 
Tu gravi curru quaties Olympum, &c. 



FiLS DE Saturne, c'est h vous que les destim 
ont dormS le soin du grand Auguste : regnezy 
mats souffrez aussi qu'il regne sous vous. — II 
se content era du gouvemement du monde ; avec 
la pesanteur de votre char vous ibranlerez 
i^'Olympe. — On croit que l'un est Dieu dans 
le ciel, et Ton voit que l'autre est Dieu sur 
la terre., C'est un peu louer Auguste aux d6- 
pens de J ixpitev ; Jlatterie assez ordinaire.^* 



• Dacicr, (Ewvrf* d' Horace; Hemarques, Tom. III. p. 135, 6. 
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l^anilius makes the same comparison, in chap. 
these words: '.,.■.. 



Venerisque ab origine proles 



Julia descendit coelo, ccelumque replevin 

Quotf regit 'Augustus, socio per tigna tonantb.* 

But Venus Julian line, who drew their rise 
From heav'n, return agidn and fill the skies; 
Where great Augustus, with his partner Jove 
Presides, and views his father fix'd above. 

Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, employs it 
thus : 



Jupiter arces 



Teniperat aethereas, et mundi regna triformis : 
Terra sub Augusto. Pater est et Rector UTERQUE.f 

Jove rules the faeav'ns, the earth Augustus sways; 
Each claims a monarch's and a father's praise. 

I 

' But when his banishment had rendered flat- 
tery a more important speculation to him, be 



* Manil. i. 79$. t Met. xv. 853. 
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CHAP, was not contented with making Augustas the 
^^ colleague of Jupiter ; he represented him as 
Jupiter himself: 

V 

/ 

Me quoque quae sensi fateor, Jovis arma timere ; 
Me reor infeslo, cum tonat, igne pati.* 

Jove's anns I dread: whene'er his thxjndbrs roll, 
Metkinks I feel his lightnings pierce my soul. 

lis precor auditos possit narrare triumphos 
CiESARiSy et Latio reddere vota Jovi.f 

Let Cesar's fome to my drear exile stray. 
That I to Latian Jove my vows may pay. 

Alloquor, en absens pnesentia numina supplex. 

Si fas est homini cum Jove posse loqui. — 
Parce precor; minimamque tuo db fulminb partem 

* 

Deme; satis poene quod superabit erit4 

Suppliant^ a present God 1 absent seek. 
1£ mortal man with mighty Jove may speak, 
O ! of thy flaming bolts a part restrain! 
Too sore the vengeance that will yet remain. 



• Trist. I 1, 81. j Id. iii. 12, 46. t Id. v. 
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Propertius carried the comparison into positive chap. 
impiety : 



Vix timeaty salvo Casare, Roma Jovbm.* 
Rome scarce fears Jupiter, if Casar lives. 

These adulatory comparisons appear to have 
become natural, at that period, to a Roman 
mind. TTiey are all in exact conformity with 
the sentiments declared by Virgil in that line ; 

Dimidium im{>erium cum Jove Cjesar faabet. 
Casar and Jove imperial pow'r divide. 

And they are, therefore, sufficient to give final 
determination to the figure represented in the 
Eclogue ; 

Ipsjs lacte domum referent distenta capella 
Ubera. 

The borthen'd goats shall bear their milky store 
Uourgfd, unsought, spontaneous, to thy door. 



• Lib. iii. El. 9. 6S. 
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CTHAP. That is to say — " Thou skalt be goat-fed, 
. ^' " or jEGiocHus, like Jove himself." In the 
verses of the banished Ovid, Augustus had no 
difficulty in applying to himself the quality and 
iattributes of Jupiter ; and we may reasonably be- 
lieve, that Octavius experienced no greater diffi- 
culty in recognising, under the familiar allusion of 
his favourite poet, ^ latent sense, conformable to 
pretensions which he cherished, and unquestion- 
ably grateful to his vanity. We may therefore 
venture to conclude, with critical assurance, that 
the whole force of the passage is not exhausted in 
the superficial picture noticed by Martyn ; but 
that it is really pregnant with the more remote 
signification, which has been here pointed out. 

4. Leo. 4. And the next sentence seems to confirm, 
and to enforce, that interpretation : 

Nee magnos metuent armenta lkones. 



No LION fierce the roviog herd dismay. 

The astronomical allusion to Capricorn, in 
the former sentence, is extended by the relation 
of opposition which is here established. The 
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signs of the Goat and the Lion are almost diame- chap. 
trically opposed to each other in the zodiac* 
Under the former sign, the winter season pre- 
vails ; under the latter, the summer heats rage 
in their utmost inclemency ; which, in the lati- 
tudes of Italy and Greece, are exceedingly in- 
tense. On which account, the influence ofXso 
was frequently represented in poetry, according 
to the natural ferocity of the lion ; especially, 
of that particular one, the celebrated NEkiEANT 
Lion slain by Hercules, f from which the 
constellation was believed to have derived its 
name. J The influence of that constellation is 
thus described by Manilius : 

Cum vero in vastos surgit Nemjeus hiatus^ 
Exoriturque canis^ latratque canicula fiammausy 
£t rabit igne suo^ geminatque incendia solis : 
Qua subdente facem terris, radiosque movente. 



^ See plate ii. fig. 3. 
t Tu (Hierdiles) nnbigenas, in yictb, bimembret, 
Hylenmqne, Pholumqne, mann ; Tu Cressia mactas 
Prodigia, et vastum Nembjs 9¥b rupe Leonbm. 

JEn. Tiu. f 9S. 

t Eratostfaaois Catasterism. 12. 
X S 
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Dimicat in cineres orbis, fatumque supremum 
Sortitur, languetque suis Neptunus in undis, 
£t viridis nemori sanguis decedit, et herbis ; 
Cu NCT A /lerfgrf no* whtB animalia quterunt.* 

But when the lion's gaping jaws aspire. 

And raging dog star foams unruly fire, 

Tlien languid Neptune mourns his failmg floods ; 

Herbs die, and beauteous greenness leaves the woods; 

To other climes all ammah retire^ 

And fev'rish nature burns in her oivn fire. 

But it is evident, that Virgil here intended 
an ulterior allusion ; an allusion, which, though 
lost and forgotten in the silence of the ages 
that followed the Eclogue^ was nevertheless oh- 
vious and familiar to Octavius, at the time when 
it was first writtej. As Capricorn was the sym- 
bol or device of Octavius, so the Lion was 
the device of Antpiony ;'f which device it is 

• Manil. v. 206. 

t See pi. ii. tig. 1, 1. and !?, 2. — ^Thesc figures represenl 
the reverses of four coins, from tlie nunmmatical collections 
of Morellius. The former represent the reverses of two coins 
of Anthony, bearing the Lion, with the letters, ANTON. 
(Famil. Roman. Antonia. Tab. ir. mira, 8. and Tab. v. 
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probable he assumed, in virtue of his traditional chap. 
descent from Hercules. " There was an ^^' 
" ancient tradition, (says Plutarch,) that the 
" Anthonies were descended from Anteon the 

" son of Hercules. — riy Sb k«i Xoyog TraXaio?, *Hf ax- 

" ycyoi/ola^"* And in the conference which 
took place between Octavius and Anthony 
after Caesar's death, reported by Appian, Oc' 
tavius paid Anthony a compliment upon that 
family pretension, which the latter haughtily 
accepted. That device, of the Lion, An- 
thony caused to be stamped upon many of 
his coins : and, after the battle of Pharsalia, 
he carried his arrogant confidence in that 
symbol so far, as to obtains two lions to 
be tamed, and harnessed to his chariot : to 
the great indignation of the Romans.f Some 
time, however, previous to this last circum- 



Hiini. 4.) The latter, represent the reverses of two coins of Au- 
gustiis, on which b described the figure of Capricorn, with 
the word Augustus. {Imperat. Raman, August. Tkb. ix. 
num. 36. and Tab. xvL num. 1.) 

* Vita M. Anton. f Plin. Hbt. Nat. viii, c. 21. 
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CHAP, stance, and while Caesar was engaged in the 

VI 

Spanish war, so familiar was the token of An- 
thony's LIONS become in Rome, that Cicero, 
in a letter to Atticus, made use of this very re- 
markable expression : ** Tu Antonii Leones 
" pertimiscaSy cave. * — Take care that thou art 
" not afraid of the Lions o/" Anthony." 

If we now carry back our recollection to the 
peculiar circumstances which distinguished the 
year in which this poem was written ; f that Oc- 
tavius had just then established the unity of his 
own power in Rome, and, in effect, had driven 
Anthony f and his Lions, out of the West; and 
if we reflect, that Virgil's chief object in the 
£clogue was to insinuate the salutary conse- 
quences resulting to Rome from the exalted 
destiny, and favoured fortune, of Octavius ; we 
shall be sensible, that the allusion to Anthony 
could not have been more plain to the under* 
standing of Atticus, in the explicit sentence 
of Cicero, than it was obvious and manifest 
to the intelligence of Octavius, in the poetical 



' * Cic. ad Attic, x. 13. f See pages \6S and IBS. 
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figure drawn by Virgil in that line of the chap. 
Eclogue, \-ZX/ 

Nee MAONOS metuent armenta Lbones. 
No Lion fibrcb the roving herd dbinay.* 

5. The last allusion, '^ occidet et serpens — 5. Opbiachm. 
" THE SERPENT Jcflrf," seeois to relate to the 
constellation oFOphiuchus; the imaginary in- 
fluence of which, in conjunction with Capri- 
coi^N, is thus represented by Manilius : 

Anouitbnrns magno circumdatus orbe draconis 
Cum veoit in regione tue, Capricornb, figurae, 
JVofi inimicafaeii serpbntum membra creaiU. 
Accipient sinibusque suis^ peploque fluently 
Osculaque horrendis jungent impune venenis.t 

When Ophiuchus mounts, and joins thb Goat, 
Those that are born shall live an antidote 
To strongest poison ; tliey may safely take 
The frightful serpbnt, and the venom" d snake« 
Into their bosoms. 



* See SuppL ifote, p. 39^. 

t Manilius, v. 383. The same influence is alleged by 
Julius Firmi^uSy lib. yiii. c. 15. 
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Ophiuchus, or the Serpent-holder ^ is repfc- 

sented upon the globe as grasping a mighty 
« 

serpent with both his hands ; and the various 
fables relating to this constellation, connect its 
history with the death of some formidable and 
destructive serpent, which perished by the hand 
of Hercules, or Phorbas.* 

The relative positions of these several con- 
stellations upon the sphere, are very deserving of 
attention^t Those of Corona and Ophiuchus 
are brought, as it were^ into contact, by means 
of that of THE Serpent, Hence, the descrip- 
tions of those two asterisms immediately suc- 
ceed each other in the poem of Aratus ; where 
the Greek scholiast observes, afAfoli^x^ uh ^uft; 

• Hyginus. 

t See plate, fig. 3. The figures in ihii plate are taken 
from those upon the ancient celestial sphere, in the Famesian 
palace at Rome ; a copy of which singular monument of ui- 
cient science and fable, was first imparted to the world in the 
plate prefixed by R. Bentley, jun. to his learned uncle's edition 
of Manilius, pjiblished in 1739. See hb pre&ce to that work, 
p. 15, l6. — See ahio, Fabricii- Bibliotheca Graca, lib, ir. 
cap* 14* sect. l6. Sphans et Ql^biveterifm. 
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TOT OWOTXOr, iri f * TON 0*IN Troiaeri x«* ivif yH<rik. CHAP, 

VI. 
— tj(ii *0 O^IZ Tfiif xtfaXy^v <rvyotirlH(r»if Till ZTE- 

*ANX1*. — " Both the hands o/Ophiuchus grasp 
" and coerce the Serpent; — the head of which 
*' touches THE Crown." 

Thus, then, the prophetess appears to con- 
template the FIRST Intervallum, or age of' 
CHILDHOOD, in the life of the future Octa- 
vius. She represents him as introduced into 
life under the guaidianship of Virgo, and the 
decoration of the constellation of the Crown. 
She supposes his infancy to be passed under the 
influence of Capricorn, or the Goat, in cir- 



cumstances similar to those which distinguished 
the infancy of Jupiter. And she imagines his 
childhood to advance under the secure and benign 
influence, of Ophiuchus, or the Serpent-holder. 

11. The Sibyl then proceeds to the second ii.i»tervallu 

- a.u.c.70S. 

Intervallum: ' iEt.js, 

Quod P€ERILIBUS AKNIS 

Succedity teneramque regit sub sede Juventam* 

9 

Gay youth demands and fills the second space. 
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CHAP. And this she introduces in these words t 

VI, 

At 8IMUL heroum laudes, et fkcta parentis 
Jam legere, et quse sit poteris cognoscere virtus. 

But WHEN thy growiog years hare iearo'd to read 
Thy father's acts, and each heroic deed ; 
Soon as thy tutor'd mind is taught to know 
The meed that virtue only can bestow ; 

The period of life here described, when a 
youth should be engaged in reading history and 
learning the first rudiments of ethics ; or, in the 
words of Servius, " cum cceperit imbui studiis 
" liberaUbus ;^ may be reasonably taken at about 
the age of twelve years. The genethliacal cha- 
racter of this interval, is indicated in the two 
following lines ; 



ViRQo MoUi pauUatim flavbsc£T campus arista, 

and Libra. . ,~r 

Incultisque bubb|vs pbndebit sbntibus yvA. 



Shall the full plain its tellow hab vests send. 
And the wild brakes with pubpli^clusters bend. 

These lines are the echo of those, in which 
Virgil had described the character of the Dionai 
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Casaris astrum.* The indication which they chap* 
contain, expresses, according to its literal im- _^ 
port, that the second age of the child should be 
marked by the maturity of corn and grapes. 
** The corn, already in its green ear, shall gra- 
'^ dually ripen, •and become yelk/w in the field ; 
^^ and the purple grape shall hang in clusters 
" upon the wild brakes. — Mollis ari^t-a paullatim 
^^ Jlavescet in campo ; (for that seems to be the 
*' strict meaning of the sentence ;) et rubens uva 
" .pendebit e sentibus incultis." Professor Hey ne, 
on the contrary, supposes that the force of these 
lines consists in declaring thejirst spontaneous pro- 
duction of those articles. " When the boy shall 
" be grown to youth, (says he,) com, grap^^ 
" and honey, shall be spontaneously produced. — I 
'^ have no doubt (he adds) that the poet her€ 
" intended to signify, that thejield would gradw- 
^^ ally be embellished by the spontaneous germi^ 
" nation of new corn: — ita poetam sensisse 
" nullus dubito: nova segete sponte efutta 
** paullatim agtr efflorescet." But this in* 



• See p. 26O; 
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CHAP, terpretation is manifestly erroneous, because it 
^' is manifestly a transmutation of the original 
figure; to produce which, the learned com- 
mentator is obliged to do two things, unwar- 
rantable in strict criticism ; first, to omit all 
notice of the " rubens uva — the purple grape f 
and next, to substitute the sense of " efflorescet^ 
shall shoot for thy or blossom^ for that of ^^Jlaves- 
'^ ctt^^ shall be yellow through ripeness; which 
is the true intention of the term : 



Sed cum mafum^avebit messb arUtU,^ 



The yellow colour in the corn, and the red or 
purple colour in the grape, are essentially ne- 
cessary to the figure drawn by Virgil ; and they 
must therefore be equally so, to the signification 
which he designed to convey by that figure. 
In rejecting them, the learned Professor has ex- 
plained only his own conceptions ; but not those 
of the poet, to which the senses of ^avescens and 
rubens— yellow and purple, are absolutely indis- 



* Columella, x. 311. 
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pensable. Virgil does not intimate the ^r^^ chap, 
germination of young corn, but the Jiill ma- 
turity of standing corn, and grapes. Ruasus 
offers no explanation of the passage, but con- 
tents himself with giving this correct para- 
phrase ; " Statim atque poteris jam legere, &c. 
" tunc agri ^tn^im Jlavescent spicis maturisj et 
" racemi rubentes pendebunt e rubis agrestibus." 
Whiston translates it thus : " As soon as you 
" shall be able to read, &c. the fields shall gra- 
" dually ripen^ and the red grapes shall hang 
" upon the very thorns."* And Marty n thus : 
'' As soon as thou shalt be able to read, &c. 
*' the fields shall gradually grow yellow with 
** softer beards, and the reddening cluster shall 
** hang on the uncultivated thorns." It is 
therefore evident, that the passage signifies, in 
its direct and literal import, that this season of 
AVTUMifAL MATURITY would arrive, as soon as 
the child should liave reached the period of his 

YOUTH. 

But it is no less evident to common sense, 
that this representation is not to be taken lite- 



^ Vindication of the Sibyl. Oracles, p. S5, Part 2. 



\ 
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CHAP, rally; either, as if the child would be grown up 
^^' to youth at the first autumn after his birth; 
or, as if corn and grapes would not arrive at 
their full maturity, until he were actually grown 
up to youth. Which is, nevertheless, what the 
tenns of the proposition literally import. Wc 
must therefore, of necessity, understand it in 
another, and a figurative, sense ; and with rela- 
tion to some more capacious cycle than that of 
the natural year. But since we have discovered 
evidence of an astrological character in the 
poem, we have no difficulty in determining tlie 
figure designed by Virgil. We plainly per- 
ceive, that he intended to mark the influential 
presence of the autumnal signs of Virgo and 
Libra ; * and to intimate, in some latent 
sense; 

Carmine ficto» 
Atque per ambages ;t 



^ What has been observed respecting the maturity of coni 
and grapes, b equally applicable to that of honey. The ful- 
ness of which produce. Columella places at the season of the 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX^ and Jirst degrees of Libra: ** A 

t Georg. ii. 46. 
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that the second InteroaUum of life, or the'space chap. 
of YOUTH, should commence under the presiding ^^' 
and united influences of those two signs. 

But since those were the signs which had 
already. presided at the birthy or beginning of 
thejirst InteroaUum^ how could it happen that 
they should preside at the beginning of the 
second InteroaUum also ? The answer to this 
question is already provided, in the fifth general 
rule. ; in which it has been shewn, that the ge- 
nethiiaci supposed the life of every individual to . 
return, after a cyCle o/* twelve years, under 
the influence of the original sign of the 



*' canicula fere post diem quinquagesimum Arcturas oritur, 
*'' cum irroratis fioribus thymi, et cunile, thymbreeque, apes 
** meila conficiunt : idfue optinue notm enitescii autumni 
** bquinoctio, quod est ante Koknd* OctoMs, cum octavam 
" partem Libra Sol attigit. — Post arcturi exorturo, eirca 
*^ iEguiNOCTiUM L»R£, favorum secunda est exemtioJ* 
ix. ,c. 14. This fully explains the iutentioD of 1. 30, as it re* 
lates to this indication : 

, J&t dare qaercus sudohvnt roacida melUu 
From the hard osk theh4mey*s stream dittiL 
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CHAP. HOROSCOPE, or birlh.* According to that rule 
^^' it would follow, that upon the 23d day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of Rome 703, Octavius, in 
completing his twelfth year, came again 
under the immediate and united influence of the 
signs of his horoscope; viz. Virgo and Libra; 
whose presence Virgil represents in the Ec- 
log^e, poetically, according to their natural 
characters. From whence we may critically as- 
sume, that the compass of time included in the 
second interval of the prophecy, commences from 
that year of Rome, and from that same year in 
the life of Octavius; conformably to the indica- 
tions exhibited in The Genethliacal Table, 
which is here annexed. And thus we find, that 
Octavius's age, at the beginning of the second 
division of his nativity, corresponds exactly with 
that which we at first assumed, upon general 
principles, to be the age designed by the poet ; 
viz. the age of twelve years. We must therefore 
understand by " paullatim^'' the gradual pro- 
cession of the years of life through the annual 



• P. 241—3. 



A GENETHLIACAL TABLE 

OF THE FIEST TWENTT-FOUH TEARS OF THE LIFE OF 0CTAVIU8. 



Zodiacal SifDi 

rappoted to preside 

over each year. 




714 



715 



XXIY 



XXY 23 Sept. 



Taurus. 

Gemini. 

Cancer. 
Leo. 

Virgo. 
Libra. 



EVENTS. 



{ 



OCTAVIUS bom. Sept tS, a little before 
Son-rise. 



Tlie SIbylUne Prophecies spread abroad is 
ROME. (DioJ, 



JULIUS C£SAR lermioates the CON. 
QUEST of GAUL; and alfo hU History. 
" De BELLO GALLICO.- 



OCTAVrUS, ated TWELVE TEARS, pro- 
nounces the f^ineral Oration of JULIA, his 
Orandmolhv, JULIUS CiESAR's Sister. 



i 



OyU War between CJESAB. and POMPET. 
SibyUine Prwlictioiu. (LucanJ, 

i Battle of PHARSALIA. Cxsnr Cooqueror 
\ of GREECE. 

Ocuvins assnmcs the TOGA VIRILIS. 



Jalios CsBsar triumphs foor times. Dedicates 
a Ttemple to VENUS OENETRtX. 



the 



OCTAVIUS^ NATIVmr declared by 
Astrologer Theofnis, at Apollonia. 

CASAR mardered. OCTAVIUS saeeeeds 
to dM NAME and HONOURS of C£SAR. 



I Octavhis trinmphs over M. Anthoinr at Mo- 
V tlna. He assomcs the name of C. JULIUS 
I C£SAR OCTAVIANUS. 

He assumes the style of DIVI FILIUS. 

He reinstates Virgil in his lands. VlrgU 
writes his First and Ninth Eclogues. 



I 



r POLLIO, CONSUL, OcUvius takes PERU. 
I SI A. and becomes Master of Italy. Treaty 
< ofBRUNDUSlUM. New partiUon of the 
i ROMAN DOMINIONS. Octavins first 
asrames the ^nvnomen of IMPERATOR. 

Treaty of PUTEOLI. Octavius first shaves his 
beard. Anthony departs ft-om ITALY. Or- 
tavias celebrates the SFXULAR GAMKS. 
VirgU composes his IX>U RTH ECLOG U £. 



I 
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influences of the signs, until it again reached chap. 
the. point of union between Virgo and Libra, at 
the completion of the first cycle oi twelve years : 
a cycle, the recurrence of which we shall find to 
have been afterwards distinguishably marked by 
Octavius. 

At this period of his youth, Octavius was ad- 
vancing, with success and reputation, in all his 
various studies; which were directed by his il 
lustrious uncle, with a care proportioned to his 
own signal attainments. " Conceiving great 
" hopes of him, (says Dio,) Caesar educated him 
" for supreme rule ; and cjaused him to be in- 
" structed with the utmost care, in all things 
necessary to a glorious administration of so 
great a power. Accordingly, Octavius ap- 
" plied himself to the art of oratory, not only 
" in the Latio, but also in the Greek tongue; 
** and devoted his mind with the closest assi- 
** duity to military studies, and to all affairs of 
Estate and government."* The first public 
djjsplay of his acquirements was made exactly at 



u 



• Dio, xlv. c. 2. 
Y 2 
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CHAP, the age of twelve years; at which period of lus 
^^ life, Suetonius relates, that he publickly pro» 
nounced the funeral oration of Julia, his grand- 
mother, the sister of Julius Casar. " Duode- 
^^ ciMUM ANNUM ACENs, aviam Juliam defunc^ 
" tarn pro condone laudavit.''* It is very re- 
markable, that M anilius ascribes a ctUtivafed edu- 
cation, and the rudiments of sciencCy philosophy, and 
jurisprudencey to these very signs of Virgo and 
LiBEA;t to which he afterwards ascribes the 
acquisition of imperial dignity, and monar- 
chical POWER. 

But this interval of the youth's life, accord- 
ing to the prophecy, was to be distinguished by 
TWO very remarkable particulars. 

1. And, first, he was to be then able 



facta PARENTIS 



Jam legere. 



To read His father's acts.- 



There is something very extraordinary in this 
sentence, however simple it may at first sight 



* Sueton. c. 8. Quiotil. Imt. xii. 6. f Manil. iv. 189^ 
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appear. It scerts to form one of the distin- chap. 
guishidg characters of modern times, when the ^' 
art of printing, and the multiplied circulation 
of periodical writings, anticipate so forwardly 
the province of history, that a child may be 
able " to read the achievements of a parent^ 
In that age, it appears to have been scarcely 
possible that any child could have had it in 
his power, " facta parentis legere^'' literally 
" to read, as history, the actions of his parent.^' 
But THE ACTIONS OF JuLius CiESAR form a 
singular and illustrious exception to the uni- 
versality of this remark. That polished hero 
was his own historian ; his actions and his 
annals kept pace together ; and his own pen 
recorded, what hi* own sword achieved. His 
celebrated records are mentioned by his great 
contemporary Gicero in these words; " Com- 

** MENTARIOS SCripsit REKUM SUARUM, Valdc 

*' quidem '^ probandos ; — he wrote Commen- 
" TARiES (or Historical Journals) of his own 
" ACTIONS, which are highly to be praised." 
He even appears to^ have first introduced that 
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CHAP, species of writing among the Romans.* At 
^^' the period of Octavius's life which falls in with 
the commencement of the second IntervaUum 
of his nativity, Julius Caesar had completed the 
conquest of Gaul, and with that conquest, his 
own renowned history, de Bello Gallico, or, 
of THE Gallic War.-!* We know how anxious 
Cicero was, to impart to his son the fruits of his 
own great attainments in philosophy ; and we 
may reasonably believe that Julius Csesar, who 
evinced so great a solicitude for the accomplish- 
ment of Octayius, would , not have been less 
anxious to infuse, into the mind of that favorite 
youth, the result of his own great skill and ex- 
perience in the art of war ; but that he would 



* ** Acta Senatus, vocabantur Commentarii, vmfja^ 

** fjkoia. Gnece, quibus breviter inscribebatur, quicqoid apud 

** patres diceretur et ageretur. Origo eorum, ut videtur, a 

" Julio Ciesare, qui consul, (Suet. c. 20, u. 1,) inito honore, 

" primus omnium instituit, ut tam senatus quam populi 

" Diuma Acta conficereotur, et publicarentur." Pitisci Lex, 

" r. Acta." 

. t See the Table, a. v. c. 701. 
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have found, in that very motive^ an additional chap. 
incitement, to give to the records of his achieve- 
ments all that perfection, for which they are so 
eminently distinguished. And thus it happened, 
by a most singular and peculiar fate, that the 
young Octavius was enabled in the years of his 
early youth, namely, at the age of twelve years, 
" Jacta PARENTIS legerCy — to read the actions of 
** his illustrious parent '* — as they had been re- 
corded by himself. 

2. The other great circumstance, which was 
to distinguish this interval of time, is thus de- 
scribed by Virgil : 

Alter erit turn Tiphys, et titera quae vehat Argo 

Delectosberoas; erunt etiam altera bslla, 

Aique itcrum ad Tro JAM M acinus mitteiur Achilles. 

Again, the chosen chiefs shall Tiphys guide 
In fleeting Argo thro' the briny tide ; 
Man still will seek his fellow to destroy : 
Jgain Achilles strive U ruin Tboy. 

Under the errors which have so long sub- 
sisted concerning the subject of the Ecloguey 



^2^ 



CHAP, no satisfactory explanatioa of these Ujo^s cofiiA 
^^' be obtained. For either thpy were suppose4 to 
intend a particular referejice^ and then they 
■w[ere misapplied both in point of time apd per- 
son ; or else they were taken for a general re- 
presentation, and then their force was eatixely 
lost. Thus, some applied these lines to the war 
between Octayius and Sextos Pompey, and sup- 
posed, that thip latter of those persoi^ges is Re- 
signed under the name of Achilles ; while othq^s 
conceived, that by Actiilles is intended " am/ 
" strong man — quicunguc vir fortis ;'^ by Troy, 
*^ any great city — qticecunquecivitas:''* and that 
the poet only designed to affirm, as a general 
proposition, that there would still be wars. 

But the main subject, and the true times, of 
the Eclogue having been ascertained, these lines 
unfold their own meaning, and demonstrate their 
own references. According to the prophecy, 
this period of the youth's life was to be marked 
by a conflict of the first magnitude, and bearing 
comparison with every thing most great in epic 



* Serviiu^ in loe. 
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poetry. Accor(}iiig to. the HisToar, this period chap, 
of Octaviu;a's Ufe was marked by one of the ^* 
most memorable and eventful conflicts, in the 
whole series of Roman History ; of which Dio 

affirms, lyivflo i ayoov f'lyoi,^^ x«i oUq h^ iltfioq ; * 

— " it was a conflict ^ unequalled in magnittuie 
" by any other;'' and upon which is founded 
the noblest epic poem of Rome, next to the 
^neid : 



Bella per Emathios plus quam civilia campos^ 
Certatum totis concussi viribus orbis.f 



Thsssajlian {ijlaius with slaughter covered o'er. 

And rage unknown^ to civil wars before ; 

A shatter*d world in wide disorder tost. 
Leagues, laws, and empire, in confusion lost. 

This great conflict was the civil war be- •^v.c. 

705—706. 

tween Julius C^sar and Pompey. The objects 
which Virgil has selected^ in the Eclogue, to de- 
scribe the conflict which he intends, are all Tkes* 
salian ; and the great theatre which decided the 
quarrel between Caesar and Pompey, was Thessaly 



^ Dio, xli. c, 56. f Lucan, i. 1, 5. 
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CHAP, itself. This affords a sufficient general indica* 

VI. 

tion to guide our view. But the particular figure 
which he has employed to characterize the con- 
flict, finally determines the reference : 

Iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles. 
Again Achilles strive to ruin Troy. 

That Achilles, in this place, does not signify 
any strong man indiscriminately, as Servius as- 
sumed, was always probable; from the circum- 
stance of Virgil having, upon another occasion, 
made the Cumaean Sibyl employ the same figure, 
to designate a particular individual : 



Alius Latio jam partus Achillea^ 



A new Achillea shall in arms appear. 



It is well known, that the name of Achilles, in 
the latter place, denotes the particular person 
of Turnus ; it was therefore probable, that it 
was likewise intended to denote some particular 



♦ Exi. vi. 89. 
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person, in the Eclogue. It is applied to Tumus chap. 
in the i^neid, not merely because he was of ^^ 
Greek extraction ; but, principally, in allusion 
to his personal conflict with iExfeAS, and to his 
enmity towards the Kew Troy which ^neas 
was preparing to found in Italy. Similar ob- 
jects for comparison occur, in the gr6at conflict 
alluded to in the Eclogue. The civil war be- 
tween Csesar and Pompey, had divided the whole 
Roman state into two adverse parties. Cjesar 
had always publicly asserted his own descent 
from -^NEAS, whose race was represented in his 
person ; and Rome always sustained the poetical 
character, of a new. Troy. In contemplating 
this period, Virgil, as a zealous partizan of the 
Julian interest, viewed Caesar and Rome, poeti- 
cally, under the Trojan character ; and Pompey 
and his confederates, under the character of 
Greeks. 

Many things conspired to prompt, and to 
enforce, that comparison. When Caesar was 
become master . of Rome, Pompey fled into 
Greece ; in which country he formed a con- 
federacy of powers, consisting, of the different 
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caAP; stato' of GazsECE, of Asiatics^ and Egyptians, 
fbr the purpose of carrying the war against 
Julius Cjssar into Latium, the seat of tke 
VMW TaoY. This confederacy was very exten- 
sive ; and whether we read the description of it 
in Cassar's history, or in Lucan's poem, it can* 
not Ml to bring before the mind Homer's cata- 
logue, of the confederated forces engaged against 
the ANCIENT Troy. Even in the poem of Lu- 
can, who favours the cause of Pompey, we find 
all the circumstances requisite fbr suggesting 
the comparison which Virgil has adopted. The 
efforts of Pompey to excite the war against 
CsDsar, are thus introduced : 

loterea totum magnvs fortana per orbem 
Secun casuras in praelia moverat urbes. 
Proxima vicino vires dot Gracia bello.^ 

Meanwhile the world, by Pompky's fate alarm'd, 
NatioDf ordam'd to share kufatehsA arm'd. 

GRBBCB^Sne tOtiA troopt THB NBIOHBOURIN6.WAB 

supfUtd* 



* Lucan, iii. 169. 
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The Greeks, as we are informed by Appian, chab. 
took up arms ia this cause, in a spirit e£ inve- 
timate hostility towards the Roman name: 

fr((«rfu«>— «;? vwif TH£ PXIMAIAN ^HTiOiONiAZ 

myw^fuMm.* — ** They armed tkemsetotSy as being 
'' abimt to engage for the ejFtinctwn of the Ro* 
" MAN POWER." What gave the peculiar edge 
to the Grecian enmity upon that occasion can- 
not be mistaken, when we see in Lucan the sen- 
timents and recollections which were generally 
awakened in that country by the character at* 
tributed to Ccesar : 



nee ikbula Trqjb 



Continoit, Phrygiiqub ferens sb C^sar luLi.f 



A chief, to Dardan kiogs allied; 

For tales of Trot proud Casar's liiieBge trace 
With ORBAT £nbas, muf the Trojan race. 

These allusions revived all the ancient images, 
and sentiments^ which pervade the Iliad. And 
if they were so obvious as to force themselves 

• De Betlis Civil, lib. iL p. 479. (7730 t Lib. iii. 213. 
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CHAP, into the imagination of those who were most 
^' adverse to Caesar, how readily would they have 
found admittance into the mind of Virgil? and 
how naturally would Pompey's efforts to carry 
the war^rom Greece^ against the representative 
of ^neas in the new Trotfj have suggested to 
Virgil that description: 

Iterum AD Trojam magnos mittetur Achilles ? 

Many other passages might be brought from 
Lucan, to corroborate this remark. But there 
are some minute details preserved in history, 
which add the last touches to the resemblance, 
and complete the picture. 

Just before the decisive action of Pharsaliai 
during a moment of discontent which prevailed 
amongst his generals, Pompey was publicly 
taunted by them with the appellation of Aga- 
memnon : auTov ^uinXta K»i AFAMEMNONA xocXny 

Im* The same fact is declared by Plutarch : 



* Appian, lib. ii. 
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Trptyri^ txcan^ov top TlofAirnloy f\)yofi,%yiivray %oki irxfO" CHAP« 

VI. 

(uyaV) AFAMEMNONA x»i fi»a'iXi» fixa-^Xiw airoxa* 

A»vTff. * — " They all upbraided Pompey. for 
^^ avoiding an engagement, and goaded him, by 
^* calling him Agamemnon, and king of kings." 
In the mean time, and on the very night pre- 
ceding the battle, Caesar employed himself iix 
offering sacrifices to Venus ; " because (says 
" Appian) the Julian family were supposed 
to be descended from -Eneas, and from 
luLUs the son of ^neas, whose name they 

" bear: — my 'EATTOT nPOFONON AWOAITHN' 
" £x yoif Amis xa* lOTAOT t» Amis to ruif lOTAIXlN 
" ycvof, iraf«i^c;^6cvT0? t» oyo/tAoJo;, iyuro iiyxi, 'j* 

From these two cases we may perceive, how 
naturally the Greek and Trojan characters, dis- 
tributed themselves, in the mind of a Roman, 
to the opposing parties of Caesar and Pompey. 
The Roman chiefs^ in Pompey's camp, beheld 
Pompey at the head of a confederacy in Greece ; 
and the comparison of Agamemnon arose fami- 
liarly in their minds. Virgil viewed him, in his 






Vita Jul. CaoB. c. 4U t Appian, ii. p. 470. (j69.) 
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CHAP, imagination, as the most powerful chief en> 
gaged with Greece, against the representative 
of Mnzas; and he therefore described hitn, 
preferably, as *^ magkus AcHtLLEis/" And, the 
theatre of that great contest peculiarly favoured 
the latter character ; since the plain of Phi^ 
salia, (in which that important cause was ulti*' 
mately decided in favour of the Trojan blood,) 
had formed, in heroic times, a part of the ancient 
kingdom of Achilles : 



Melius mansura sub undis. 



Emathis ttquorei RBGNUM Pharsalos Achillis 
Eminet;* 

Then rose (oh that it still a lake had lain !) 
Above the waves Pharsalia's fatal plain. 
Once subject to thb grbat Achilles' reign. 

The issue, and general result, of that great 
day, are well known ; but its peculiar conse- 
quence, with respect to Greece, has not been 
sufficiently regarded. By the operation of 



• Lncan, vi. 350. 
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that one victory, Caesar surmounted every op* chap. 
position. Pompey fled from Greece ; and; con- 
sequently, left the 



Secum Ciuuras urbes- 



The states ordained to ihare hUfaie' 



at the absolute mercy of the conqueror. The 
Greeks especially, who had taken up arms with 
such inveterate hatred of the person, and jea- 
lousy of the pretensions of Csesar, now beheld 
themselves and their country in Gassar's power; 
who was thus become the triumphant master and 
sole arbitrator of the whole of Greece. And al- 
though he used his victory with great clemency j 
" telling the Greeks, (says Dio,) that he spared 
^* them for the sake of their anc^estors, and in 
memory of their own glory and virtue ; — -ro ft 

h iirog thIo i^hXh, o7» (rfm ii» ri TOTS IIPOrONOTZ, 
'* xen iiOL Tfjv io^»¥ mv rs «f€T»iv ATTflN ffiio-atlo*"* 

yet thus was nevertheless accomplished, that 
ultimate subjugation o^ Greece to Troy; that 






* Dio» xlii. c. 14. 
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GAAP* poetical vengeance to be taken qpon Greece, for 
^* the destruction of ancient Troy and the house 
of Priam, which Virgil, as a strenuous Juliaa 
partisan, has twice introduced into his ^neid, in 
the form of a prophecy; though, from a misap- 
prehension of his design, it has eso^ped the at* 
tention of the most learned commentators. 

The first of those prophecies occurs in the 
first book of the Mneid ; where Virgil makes 
Jupiter console Venus for the disasters of Troy, 
by foreshewing to her, the period of the final 
subjugation of Greece by Julius Csesar : 



Veniet lastris labentibus aetiu^ 



Cam domus Assaraci Phthiam clarasque Myccnis 
ServUio premet, ac victis domiiiabitar Argis. 
Nascetur pulcbra Trojanus origine Cjbsab» 
Imperitim oceano, famam qui terminet astris^ 
Julius, a magoo dimissaiii oomen Iulo.* 

An age is ripening in revolvbg fate 
When Trot shall overtam the Grbciak state} 
Vfhta Priam's blood shall rule Mycene's realm^ 
Aigos sobdue, and Phthia's pbuns o'erwhehu. 



^ Xtk.1 283. 
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Of Trojan ancestry shall CiBSAR rue, CHAP« 

From great Iulus call'd; whose fame the skies, VI, 

Whose empire ocean only shall confine. 

The name of Phthia here introduced, pointa 
plainly to Thessaly, and therein to Pharsalia; 
all of which had been comprehended in the an- 
cient kingdom of Achilles. And the conquest 
of Mycenas and Argos, intimates that general 
and entire subjugation of Greece by Julius Casar^ 
which was the consequence of the defeat of 
Pompey. 

The second passage, is but the echo of 
the former ; yet, strange is the embarrassment 
which it has occasioned. Anchises, in pointing 
out to the observation of his son the forms ot the 
future Caesar and Pompey ; and acquainting him, 
that they would stand in the mutual relations of 
father-in-law and son-in-law, but tliaf the former 
of the /wo would descend from his ovm blood; 
breaks out into the following declaration : 

iLLiB autem, paribus quas fulgere cernis In armis, 
Concordes animse nunc et dura nocte premuntur, 
Heu gltANTUM inter se bbllum, si lamina vitae 
Attigerint, quantas acies strageinque ciebunt ! 

2 S 
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CHAP. Aggeribus Soger Alpinis, atque arce 

^* ^ Desceiideas; Gbner adversis instnictus Eois. 

(Ne, paeri^ ne tanta animis assueacite bella! 
Nea patriae validas in viscera vertite vires I 
Tuque prior^ tu parce, genus qui ducis Olynipo i 
Projice tela manu, sanguis meus !) 
Ills, trmmphala capitolia ad alia Qniniko 
Vktcr aget atrmm, aesU huignis Achivis ; 
EruH ILLE Argast Agamemnonia$que MycenoM^ 
Iftmmqne JEaeiden, gouts amdpolaUU AehUlei; 
Ultus avos TROjiE, templa ei temermia Minkkva* 

The pair yon see in eqnal armour shine. 
Now friends below m close embraces join ; 
But when they leave the shady realms of night. 
iipd» doth'd in bodies^ breathe your upper lights 
With mortal heat each other shall pursue. 
How GREAT A STRIFE, what carnage, shall ensue ! 
Impetuous to the fight the father pours 
Fkom the steep Alps, and high Lignrian tow'rs; 
The son, with servile monarchs in his train. 
Leads the whole eastern world and ^reads the plain. 
(O check your wrath, my sons! be foes no more; 
Nor stain your country with its native gore! 



* Ma. vi. $26—840^ 
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And THOU9 THE FIRST ! THY kindred arms resign ; cp AP. 

Sprung from my blood, of Jove's celestial line !) YI* 

He» He, Mhall triumph o'er Corinthian pride ; 

And to the capitol his chariot guide 

WUh Grecian epoils: He, on hie Argive foee. 

Shall, with resietlese pow'r, hie law impoee ; 

JEacidee eubdue, of race divine. 

Sprung from the great Achille/ glorume line ; 

Avenge Minerva's violated fane. 

And spirite of his great fore-fathers slain! 



Nothing can be more satisfactorily clear to 
the unders^tanding, than the import of this pa^- 
sage, if taken in its continuity ; and compared 
with the poetical consequences of the battle of 
Pharsalia, as they would naturally be viewed by 
Virgil. Whereas, by hastily supposing that Au- 
chises changes the object of his discourse imme- 
diately after he has closed his apostrophe to Caei- 
sar, interpreters have imposed upon themselveji 
the impossible task of finding another suitably 
object, to whom they might apply the pronoun 
t7&, — he^ which is emphatically used in ver. 
836 and 838. No such object can be found^ 
other than Csesar himself. " Ilk — He^"" in bot^) 



i 
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CHAP, those verses, like prior-^—the Jirst^ in ver. 834, 
^^* obviously relates to socer — the father-in-law^ in 
opposition to gener — the son-in-law* This in- 
tention of the poet has been recognised by Har- 
douin ; whose interpretation must stand good, 
notwithstanding the laconic dissent of Heyne. 
** Est in iEneide (says Hardouin) locus ab in- 
" terpretibus hactenus praepostere intellectus, 
" libro vi. ver. 830. * Aggeribus Socer AU 
" pinisj &c. — Ille cum dicit, versu 836, prius 
" appellatum e duobtis proxime commemoratis, hoc 
** est, socerunij qui Julius Caesar, designat — 
" De populis triumphasse Caesarem ipsum hie 
" dicit, quorum majores in obsidione' Trojae 
" fuere. Hi sunt Achivi et Corinthii. Argos 
" in Peloponneso, et Mycense, et Phthiotis, 
". quae ditio fuit iEacidas, hoc est, Neoptolemi, 
" in Thessalia. De Corintho quidem, et Pelo- 
" ponneso ei adhaerente, triumphasse Caesarem 
" dicit, quoniam Corinthi coloniam condidit ; 



* " Hie et ille, cum ad duo atUepoeita refenintur, kk 
•« plenimque ad posterius, illb ad prius re/ertur." Gram. 
Xat Syntax. 
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** ut nummi ipsius baud pauci testantur. De char 
** Phthiotide et Thessalia, bello Pharsalico ; ^^' 
'* nam Pharsalici campi in Thessalia sunt."* 
To this acute and well- supported criticism, 
Heyne only gives this short dissent. " Neque 
" probari posse puto Harduini ad Plinium 
" Tom. 11. p. 6AS. sententiam, qui totum lo- 
" cum ver. 837 — 841, ad Gaesarem retrahebat. 
" Repugnant i/fc, i7/e, et triumphata Corinthus^ 
" €t retiqua.^'1[ The interpretation given by Har- 
douin is, however, that which must maintain its 
ground; and we may therefore assume, that 
this part of Anchises's speech was intended by 
Viigil for a prediction, that Greece would ul- 
timately be subjected to the Trojan power in 
the person of Julius C^sar; and, therefore, 
that it was Julius Csesar himself, who was, 
" ultus avos TROJit" — to avenge 

The spirits of Lis great fore-fathers slain. 

And that this was the feeling of the Juliaii 
party in the victory of Pharsalia, is rendered 



• Hard^iini Plin. IL p. 64S, not. 3. <ecC« 17< 
t Heyne in iEn. vi. 837-— S41. 
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IP. very credible, by Lucan's representation of the 
conduct and sentiments of Julius CsBsar, after 
he had secured the fruits of that great day. 
He represents him to have proceeded from the 
field of victory, across the Hellespont, immedi- 
ately to the site of the ancient Taor ; which 
place he surveyed with the most animated cu- 
riosity. He describes him, as tracing out every 
object which poetry or tradition had consecrated, 
with an anxiety only to be explained by the 
personal interest which he conceived himself to 
possess in the scene ; and he concludes a beau^^ 
tiful passage, with making Caesar avow the feel- 
ings of his heart on that occasion, in the follow- 
ing unequivocal language : 



Ut Ducis implevit visus veneranda vetustas, 
Erexit subitas congestu cespitk aras, 
Votaqae turicremos non irrita fudit in ignes : 
'* Dt cineram, Phrygias c6litis quicumque ruinas, 
** ^NEJEQUE i^Ei> quos nunc Lavinia sedes 
** Servat et Alba lares, et quorum lucet in aris 
** Ignis adhuc Phrygius, nullique adspecta vironim 
^ Pallas, in abstruso pignus memorabile templo : 
^' Gentis Iuleje vestris Clabissimus aris 
f* Dat pia tura Nbpos, et vos in sede priori 
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^ Rite vocat': date felices in cifetera ciirsus ! CHAP. 

** Restituam populos ; grata vice moenia reddent ^^ 

Ausonidae Phrygibus, RoMANAQUS Pbrgama but- 
•' gent. 
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When long thb chief his wond'ring eyes had cast. 
On ancient monuments of. ages past; 
Of living turf an altar straight he made ; 
Then on the fire rich gums and incense laid. 
And thus, successful in his vows, he pra/d. 
'^ Ye shades divine ! who keep this sacred place, 
** And THOUy Mv&As, author of my rack ! 
'* Ye powers^ whoe'er from burning Troy did come, 
^' Domestic gods of Alba and of Rome ! 
^' Who still pre^rve your ruin'd country's name. 
And on yonr altars guard the Phrygian flame: 
And thou^ bright maid, who art to men denied ; 
^' Pallas ! who dost thy sacred privilege confide 
** To Rome, and in her inmost temple hide; 
^* Hear, and auspicious to my vows inclme ; 
** To me, the greatest of the Julian line. 
^ Prosper my future ways ; and lo ! I vow 
^* Your ancient state and honours to bestow ; 
^* Ausonian hands shall Phrygian walls restore, 
** And Rome Tepay what Troy conferred before P 



u 
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* Lucan, ix. 9^7-^99? 
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CHAP. Thus it is plstin, that Virgil accustomed 
his imagination to contemplate the war be- 
tween Cjesar and Pompey, as a contest between 
Troy and Greece. And from these testimonies, 
compared with the indications contained in the 
Genethliacal Table, a sufficiently strong evidence 
of probability is established ; that the contest 
between Caesar and Pompey, which employed 
the years 705 and 706, was the particular event 
which Virgil had in his mind, when he made 
the prophetess mark the second IntervaUum of 
the life by that remarkable description ; 

I 

Iteram ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achillbs. 
Again Achilles strive to rum Troy. 



ULiiTTBRTALLUM HI. Thc prophctcss now arrives at the 

«• U. C. 709—710. 

EX. 19. THIRD Intervallum ; that important stage of 
life, of which Rlanilius alleges, 



r^t haec mature tbmpoba vitjb. 



There manhood, having pass'd the various maie 
Of infancy and youth, pursues its race. 
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She accordingly introduces it in corresponding chaip, 
language; 

Hinc, ubi jam firmata virum te fecerit jet as. 

» 

Hence, when THfNE age, confirmed in manhood's 

FORCE, 

Hath reach'd that de^tin'd period of thy coarse. 

The genethliacal character of, this last in- Aam, 
terval, is distinguishably given in the 43d line. 
After rehearsing some of the circumstances 
which, according to the notions of ancient fable, 
had formed the proper characters of the golden 
age;* and after affirming, that these circum- 
stances would reappear at the third interval; the 
Sibyl declares this remarkable indication : 

Ipse in pratis Aries jam suave rubenti 
Muf ice, jam croceo mutabit vellera Into. 
Sponte sua $andyx pascentes vestiet agnos. 

The glowing Ram shall flame in native hue; 
And blushing flocks, with rich resplendent hide. 
Purple and croceous, clothe the mountain's side. 



* Ovid. Met. i. 89> &c. 
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CHAP. It is hardly necessary to observe, that tbi» 
^^ description is to be understood figuratively, 
because it is commonly so understood ; but it is 
nevertheless very material, that we should ascer- 
tain the particular figure after which the poet 
designed the description. Serviu^ and Macro- 
bius have remarked upon this passage, tha^ ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the Etruscans, '^ if 
" a sheep, or ram, was tinged of a purple, or 
•^ golden colour, it betokened some great dis- 
" tinctipn to the chief or sovereign ; — purpureo 
" aureove colore ovis ariesve si aspergatur, prin- 
" cipi generis claritatem significari."* — Heyne 
observes, " this may possibly be true ; but it is 
" also possible, that the poet may have only in- 
" tended to enumerate tht beauty of the fleeces 
" tf flocks among the joyful app^rances of the 
" golden age : — potest hoc ita se habere j potuit 
^ tamen nee minus poetas satis esse, ut lanapul- 
" chritudinem in gregibus inter fausta et laeta 
** adspectu aurese aetatis numeraret." But to 
tliis last observation I must object, that when 



* Satorsal. ii|. 7; 
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Virgil intends to describe " the beauty of the ghab. 
^' fleeces of flocks " in a natural sense^ he is 
particular in pointing out that quality which 
constitutes their greatest beauty, namely, the 
purity of their whiteness : 



Si dbi laniciaiii c«ne- 



CoBtinuo ORSOSS vfllis lege mollibiis albos. 
DIhih aoton, fuam9i» Aries tit candidua ^$e. 
Nigra subest ado tantum cui lingua palato, 
Rejice, ne macalb infuscet vellera pullis 
Nascentum.* 



Is wool thy care t- 



Choose first a flock wUk fleeces soft and whitb* 
Tho' white thy ram, yet if a swarthy tongue 
Appears beneath his humid palate hung^ 
Reject him.— 

The reason for this precept is assigned by 
Columella :t " Cohr albus, cum sit optimus, 
" etiam est utilissimus: — a white colour in 
" fleeces is the besty and the most valuableJ^* If, 
therefore, Virgil had intended to represent the 



* Geoig. iii. 3B4r f Lib. vii. 2. 
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09 A p. natural beauty to which the fleeces of flocks 
might be supposed to attain under the golden 
age^ it is reasonable to believe, that he would 
have adapted his representation of that beauty 
to their true nature ; by describing the splendor 
and perfection of their whiteness. But the ge- 
NETHLiACAL CHARACTER of the pocoi relievcs 
us from all these doubts and uncertainties. We 
perceive, from the very colours attributed to 
THE RAM, that Virgil intended to indicate the 
presiding influence of the constellation of 
Aries, at the beginning of the third Inter- 
vallum of the nativity : and those splendid 
tints relate, not to the beauty of naturlil fleeces, 
but to the notions commonly associated by the 
ancient astrologers, and mythologists, with that 
constellation; which was supposed to have 
been the identical ram that bore the golden 
FLEECE, so much celebrated in Grecian fable. 
That ram is thus alluded to by Ovid, in his 
Fasti, at the vernal equinox : 



aribs nitioissimus aueo 



littoribus tactis Arijss fit sidus; at bujus 
Pervenit in Colchas aubba lana domos. 
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Thb BAii;» awh3e in goldbn glory bijgbt^ O^PS 

Now Abibs shines, in heaven's starry height. 1^ 

The GOLDEN HONOUBS which alive he bore, 
Copvej'd a trophy to the Colchian shore^ 

and THE SIGN is thus familiarly represented by 
Manilius : 



AuBATO princeps Abibs in tellebb fulgens.*" 



First Abib8» glorious in His golden wool.- 



Lanigee ipse; 



Cum, vitreum findens aurato vellere pontum, 
Orbatum ille sua Phryxum per freta sorore 
Phasidos ad ripas, et Colchida tergore vexit.t 

The ram, who on his golden fleece convey'd 
Yoong Pfaryxus safe, but lost the idling maid. 

Hence, the constellation is elsewhere simply 
described, as " Phryxei vellera signi, — the 
^^ fleece of the Phryxean sign.''X Manilius in^ 



• Maafl. i. 263. Delph. f lib. iv. 512. 

X lib. iii. 331. 
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CRAP, troduces its influential character, in thes^ v^ 
^^ . markable words : 



Nunc tibi siguontm mores, summumqub colobbic; 
£t studia, et varias artes ex ordine leddanu 
Dives fosctmdis Aries in vellera lakis, 
Exutusque, navis rursus spem semper habebit ;• 

" Aries, divesfcecundis in velleralanis, exiUuS' 
" quCy nwis spem semper habenSy^ seems to relate 
as little to a constellation, as '^ Aries, mutans 
" vellera, jam rubenti murice, Jam croceo luto :" 
and yet we here see that description certainly 
applied to. the presiding power of Aries in the 
zodiac. This passage of Manilius is very re- 
markably rendered by Creech : 

First Aries shines, and as he oft doth lose 

His fleece, and then as frequently renews 



HlL'rears new lambs, he doth increase ihefiM, 
And makes the rams to shine in native gold. 

We can have but little room therefore to doubt, 
that the figure employed by Virgil is entirely 



• lib. iv. 122. 
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astrolo^cal ; and that it intends to signify the chai». 
influential power of Aries, at that patticular ^* 
period of the life. 

If we now consult the Genetfaliacal Table, it 
will appear to demonstration, that, according 
to the doctrine of the succeeding influencei^ of the 
^gnsy Occavius came under the influence of 
Aries upon the 23d day of September, in the 
year of Rome 70S, when he entered the nine- 
teenth TEAR of his age; and that he was sup* 
posed to remai^n under that imaginary influence 
until September 710, when he completed that 
year. I solicit the reader's attention to wliat 
follows* 

The interval of time between those two 
birth-days of Octavius, was filled with events 
of the first magnitude ; and yielding cons^ 
quences of the most lasting importance, both to 
Octavius himself, and to Rome. It was about 
the end of September, u. c. 709, that Octa- 
vius first arrived in ApoHonia. This point we 
are able to ascertain with precision; because 
Julius Csssar was murdered upon th& Ides of 
March, that is to say, in the middle of March, 

A A 
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CHAP. u. c. 710: and when the intelligence of lus 
^' ^ death reached Apollonia, the sixth month of Oc* 
tavius's residence there was not completed; 
*EK'lX)N t)(c(¥ri fAiiPci fv Tt> AtroAXwwa.* It is pro- 
bable, that the occurrence of his birth-day s^ 
soon after his arrival at that place, was tbt 
motive which induced him to consalt the as» 
trologer Theognis. The particulars of thit 
interview have been already related ; f and the 
reader remembers the destiny, which Theognis 
is reported to have presignified for him. It thus 
happened, by a most singular coincidence, that 
within sir months from that prediction, that is to 
say, about the middle of the year in which Oo- 
tavius was held to be under the influence and 
guardianship of Aries, Julius Csesar fell; and 
Octavius suddenly became the heir of all bis 
wealth and greatness, and, at the same time^ 
the head and representative of the Juliait 
House: in so extraordinary and whimsiciU a 
manner did events coi](spire, to humour the in* 
dications of astrcdogy. From that period^ Och 



MMMkI 



* See page 140. f Piige ld9« 
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tavius assumed the name o{ Cjesak; and took chap. 
measures (as we have seen in a former chapter) 
for vindicating the rights and prerogatives 
which had devolved upon him : and from that 
same period also, many ancient writers dated the 
origin of his empire. '^ Solinus (says Salma^ 
** sius) dates the bsginningi of thb empihb 
*^ OF Augustus, as many others also do, from 

" THE YEAR OF THE MUBbER OF JULIUS CiESAR, 

** which was the seven hundred and tenth year 
" of Rome. — ^Augusti imperii initium Aa 
" ANNO JuLiANiE ciEDis cum aliis quamplu* 
*^ ribus deducere videtur, (Solinus,) qui erat an* 
" nus urbis decimus et septingentesimus.'** 

It is, therefore, in strict conformity with his* 
torical truth, that Virgil makes his prophetess 
assume that particular year, for Octavius's first 
ACCESSION to " the GREAT HONOURS" for which 
she had before declared him to be destined : 



Aggredere O magnos (aderit jam tenyms) honor bs. 
Take now the honours which to thee are gi?"!!. 

^ Satmasius in Solinum. c» i. not. p* 13. 

A A a 
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CHAP. ^^ Aderit jam tempus — the time is now arrivedL* 
^* He supposes the moment of the young Octavi^ 
us's accession to the honours of Cjesab, to be 
THE FIRST RISING of the new or golden age; 
although the first stage of its glory would not 
become apparent, until the year of the consul 
LATE OF PoLtio, which would thencefbrdi 
form THE EPOCHA of its computati6n8.* 

The coincidence of the ascendency of Aries 
with a period assumed for the first rising of 
a GOLDEN AGE, howevcr unimportant it may 
now appear to us, was far otherwise at the date 
of the poem. Aries was accounted the first^ 
in the order of precedency, of all the twelve 
celestial signs : 



Miindi primam qui eantinet areem. 



Aurato PEINCBPS Abies in vellere fulgens^t 
First Abies, glorions in bh golden wooL 

Nobile LANiOBBi siDUsqaod cunctasbquuntur.} 
FIcece*bearing sign, whom all thb bbst attbnik 



•Scepege64. fUudl.l96t. t Lib. ffi* 278. 
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Hence Aries is called " Astrorum Princeps,* — 
** THE FIRST of the constellations. — Princepssig- 
*^ num Lanigeri,! — the leading sign of the 
" Ram." The exact coincidence, of the ascen- 
dency of this sign with a period which was to 
be represented as the renewal of the ages of time, 
was therefore a circumstance much too remark- 
able not to have fqrmed a principal object in the 
scheme of the poet. The cause of the prece- 
dency in rank among the signs having been 
allotted to Aries, is thus represented by Macro- 
bius. " The reason which the ancient Egyp- 
*^ tians have assigned for calling Aries the 
" FIRST of the twelve signs^ when, in fact, there 
^' can be neither first nor last in a sphere, i^ 
" this; that in that original day which Jirst 
^^ shone upon the earthy that is to say^ the day 
** when the heaven and the ekments first acquired 
" their present brightness, and which has there- 
^^ fore been justly entitled the birth-dat of 
" THE WORLD, the sign of Aries was in the 
*^ MEDIUM ccELiy or MID-HEAVEN. And be- 

* lib. IT. S13. t Lib. iL 219. 
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CHAP. " cause the medium cceli is, as it were, the 
^^' '* summit of the world, they therefore ao 
" counted Aries to be the first of the signs; 
*^ being that which appeared as the head of 
' THE WORLD, at the first commencement (^ 
" light. — Hanc autem rationem illi, (^gyp- 
" tiorum retro majores,) cur Arietem, cum in 
'^ sphsera nihil primum nihilque postremum si^ 
'^ PRIMUM tamen dici maluerint, prodidenint 
^^ Aiunt, incipiente die illo qui primus omnium 
'^ /f^iV, id est J quo in hunc fulgorem ccehan et 
" element a purgata sunt^ qui idea mundi na- 
" TALIS jMre vodtatur, ARifeTEM in medio ccsli 
^^ Juisse : et quia medium coeli quasi mundi 
** vertex est, Arietem propterea primum iuter 
'^ omnes habitum, qui ut mundi caput in 
** ExoRDio Lucis apparuit.'' *^ Conformably 
with that ancient opinion, Manilius affirms the 
MEDIUM CCELI to be the allotted station of 
Aries : 

Lanigbr in medio sortitus sidera MUNDO.f 



* Macrob. in Sonuu Scip. lib. I c. 2 1. f Lib. i v. 742. 
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Where Fayus observes; "loquitur Manilius ad chap. 

VI. 

** eorum opinionem, qui mundi primam geni- 
** turam retractantes, medium coeli sub Ari£T£ 
^ positum esse yoluerunt, dum conditus est 
^* mundus. Hinc sub aquinoctio vemo condi- 
tum mundum crediderunt multi^ tum sacri, 
tum profani scriptorea. — Manilius speaks ac- 
cording to the opinion of those, who, in trac- 

" ing THE NATIVITY OF THE WORLD, SUppOSed 

" Aries, or the constellation of the Ram, to 
" have been in the medium cceli when it was 
" first created. Hence many writers, both sa- 
" cred and profane, have believed, that the 
" world was created at the vernal eqmnox.^^ 

That Virgil himself entertained a consonant 
opinion, is shewn, not indistinctly, in the second 
book of his Georgics ; in which, after his beau- 
tiful description of the spring, (which season 
every one knew began with Aries,) he breaks 
out into the following declaration : 



Non alios prima crescentis origins mundi 
niuxiaie dks, altuniTe habuisse tenortni 
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C B A P. Crediderim ; ter illtid enU, VER MAGNUS agei^ 

VL Orbis.* 



Such were the dayn^ the season was the same. 

When first arose the world's aul-beauteous 

FRAME. 

The sky was cloudless, balmy was the air. 

And SPRiNo's mfld infloence made young nature fair. 

'^ Quanto cum omatu exposuit hoc, munfdi 
'^ NATAl<£8 in VEENUM TEHPus jncidisse ! (ex- 
^^ claims Pn Heyne,) An ante Maronem aliquis 
" ita statuisse nescio.! — With how much cle- 
'^ gance has he propounded the ide^ that the 
^' BIRTH-DAY OF THE WORLD fell in the seasou 
^' of THE SPRING. I kuow not whether this 
** notion had occurred to any one before Vir- 
'^ gil." Yet we may judge from Manilius and 
M^robiu3» that the notion was ancient even 
in the time of Virgil. When, therefore, Virgil 
affirms the presence of the Ram:, '' in purpk 



t Georg. ii^S36. f Not in Ipc. 
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'^ andcroms^'' at the commencement of a period, chap« 
of which it is dec^red, ^^ 

MagDus AB INTEGRO saecloruiii nascitur ordo : 
Lo, time's vast tide begim anew Ub course: 

we are fully warranted in believing; that he 
designed to insinuate, in an astrological sense^ 
the presiding power of the zodiacal Aries ; or, 
the constellation of the Golden Ram. 

Nor need any mistrust of that astrological 
sense be mised in the reader's mind, by the pas- 
toral lan|*uage which is employed. No doubt, 
the words *^ ipse in pratis Aries^ — the eam, 
'V HIMSELF in the meadow^/' convey a very pas- 
toral idea ; but equally so does the phrase, ^^ vir 

*^ GBEGIS, — THE LEADER OF THE FLOCK.'* It is 

the phrase used by Virgil in his seventh Eg- 
logue ; * '^ vir gregis, ^ae caper,— the gMt him- 

*' self, THE LEADER OF THE FLOCK.'' And yet 

this very phrase, exclusively pastoral as it might 



• Ver. 7. 
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CHAP, appear, is applied emphatically by Manilius to 
the constellation of the Ram : ^ 



ViR GRBGiSy et ponti victor, cui parte relicts 
Nomen ODusque dedit, nee pelle immunis ab ipsa :* 

This last passage, therefore, may be considered 
as confirming the astrological character which is 
ascribed to Aries, or the Ram, in this third 
DIVISION of the Eclogue. 

All the several astrological allusions which 
have been pointed out in this chapter, appear 
too intimately related to be accidental, and 
too ' circumstantially supported to be illusive. 
If, therefore, the maxim of Quintillian be in 
any one instance true ; ^^ that without some at- 
*^ tention to the sidereal economy, the poets oan- 
" not be understood : — nee si ration em side- 
'* fiVM ignoret,poetasintelligat;'''f it appears to 
be eminently so in the present case, where 
sidereal references serve at once to elucidate a 
poem, which without them lies enveloped in 



* Lib. V. 32. f Instit Orator, i. c 4. 
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uniform obscurity. And if this be granted, chap. 

r • • • VI * 

then it must likewise be conceded, that in those 
sidereal references, the poem has disclosed direct 
and positive allusions to the astrological cha- 
racter o^Octavius's NATIVITY. 

With this comprehensive allusion to Aries, 
Virgil terminates the astrological imagery of the 
Eclogue. Having now, by means of that allu- 
sion, brought the events of the fictitious pro- 
phecy down to the period of Octavius's succes- 
sion to THE NAME AND HONOURS OF CAESAR ; 

" MAGNos HONOREs;" — (which period he as- 
sumes for Octavius's attainment to the age of 
MAJORITY, and MANHOOD ;) having no design to 
attempt to prophesy of times really future, and 
no desire to implicate himself in the considera- 
tion of the fourthy and last, melancholy inter- 
val of age and decay ; he happily extricates 
himself from the necessity of entering upon 
that remaining part of the nativity, by making 
the prophetess subjoin, to the recital of the glo« 
rious circumstances which were to embellish 
^H£ THIRD INTERVAL, au intimation^ that all 
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CHAP, those circmmstances would continue withoat 
^* intennission or change: 

^ Talia SMChJL," sub dixerunt, ** cuftRiTB," fan 
Concordes stabili fktomm numine Parcjb« 



^ Let golden yean like these for ever run!'' 
Said the Fates, smiliDg* as the threads they spun. 



The Sibyl here concludes her divination; 
and she proceeds to apostrophize the future 
infant, addressing him by a style, which it is 
not possible that Virgil could have intended 
for any other individual, than for Octavius : 

CARA DEVM SOBOLES ! magnum JovIS iNCRE- 
MENTUM ! 

Offspring of Jovb I O favodr'0 child of 

HEAVEN I 

She then adverts to the period of the fulfilment 
of those cdebrated prophecies, which are ex- 
pressly applied in the .£neid to the person of 



I 
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Octavius,* And after making that remarkable chaf. 
allusion to herself, which has already been con- ^^ 
sidered in the third chapter of these observa* 
tionsyf Virgil makes her break out into expres* 
sions of impatience for the birth of the infant; 
in order to introduce the following most refined 
and polished compliment, to the illustrious 
SUBJECT of his poem ; 

Incipe, parve puer, risu cogvoscbsb bcatsem ! 

Come, boy ! no more thy mother's hopes beguile : 
Come ! leam to know thy m othbr bt hbr smilb* 

During the obscurity which has attended 
this poem, an insipid question was raised ; whe^ 
ther *' risus,*^ in this line, signified the smile of 
the mother, or that of the infant It is now 
generally perceived, that it signifies the smile 
of the mother. To obtain a full and complete 
explanation of the meaning of the passage^r 



* Compare EcL iv. i2. and JBxuyl 791 sad 79^. 
t See page 93, in: 
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CHAP, however, was impracticable, so long as the Ec-' 
logue itself continued to be unexplained ; and 
therefore, for want of a more precise significa- 
tion, it has been assumed to relate, g^enerally, to 
that natural symptom of joy, which the coun- 
tenance of every mother is supposed to wear, at 
the sight of her new-born offspring. But since 
it is now evident, from the foregoing argument^ 
that those words are really to be applied to 
OcTA VI US, we are led to form a very different 
judgment of their import; and we become sen-^ 
sible, that a much more peculiar, and significant, 
meaning, is designed in that sentence. Octavius 
derived all his Julian blood from his mo- 
ther, Attia; who was the daughter of Julia, 
Julius Caesar's sister. The Julian family glo« 
ried in its traditional descent from Venus ; to 
which goddess Julius Ciesar, only seven years 
before the date of the poem, had consecrated 
a temple, under the name of Venus Gene-* 

TRix, or the mother; — A^j ©Wuj if rENESAIOZ. 
" He dedicated this temple to Venus (says 
" Did), as being THt: head, or source, of 

" HIS RACE ; — rQ¥ ¥Hi¥ to¥ tijc Affo^iluf, «j x«» 
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" APXHTETIAOZ TOT TENOTS ATTOT OTSHE, CHAR 

« "# ,VI« 

That goddess was also denominated £rt- 
ciNAi under which appellation she is thus 
addressed by Horace; 

ErYCINA RID£NS,t 



Quam Jocus circumvolat et Cupido« 

If SMILING Erycina please. 
Whom Love attends, and playful ease. 

The quality of rid£ns — smiling^ annexed by 
Horace, denotes that peculiar gracCy which an- 
cient fable ascribed to Venus, as a distinguishing 
characteristic ; and which Homer has so often 
expressed, by the word ^iXo/A/xiiJii;, or laughter' 
lacing. " RiANTE, (says Dacier,) cette epithete 
'* est consacrie h Venus. Comme en Grec Phi- 
** lomeideSf qui aime les ris/' The power and 
efficacy of her smile, are thus forcibly painted 
by Ovid : 



RisiT, et aether 

Protinus ex ilia parte serenus erati 



Uh.x\m.e.2i. f Lib. i. Od, 3, 35. tFasti»iT.& 
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CHAP. Thb GOixDBSS SMILBD ; audscarceHBR SMILBWHSSeO^ 
'^^ Wheiiylol that side of heav'n became serene. 



Julius Csesar flattered himself in the belief, 
that he possessed, by virtue of his descent from 
Venus, a character of person indicative of his 
divine origin. *^ He endeavoured to persuade 
** every onci, (says Dio,) that he had derived from 
" that goddess a peculiar grace of countenance ; 

" — o1» xai AN0OS TI 'XIPAS AH' ATTHi: EXEI."* 

That Virgil should represent the sister qfjth 
Uus Cddsar, through whom alone the JuHan 
blood was transmitted to Octavius, as parties 
pating in the same distinctive grace, and 
ecidence of a common origin, was therefore 
most natural; especially, since Octavius him- 
self took no small satisfaction in the personal 
beauty, for which he himself was also distin- 
guished. In making the Sibyl address the fu- 
ture Octavius with the words, 

Incipe-^— Risu eognoscere m atrbm ; 

Come, know thy mother by her smile; 



* Dio, lib. xliii. c« 43. 
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a manifest^ and highly polished, allusion vras chap* 
made to that family distinction ; and we must ^ ^^ 
therefore understand the poet to signify, in 
this sentence, a recognition of that divine grace 
in the person of At tia, in the same manner that 
he makes iEneas recognise the presence of his 
celestial mother, by. the majesty of her de- 
portment : 

vera incessu patuit dea. Hie ubi matrem 



Agnovit.*- 



Her o ait revealed the goddess ; when the moh 
His mother recognisbd» and thus begun : 

The risuSj or smiie^ was no less a characteristical 
beauty of Venus, than all the other external 
graces enumerated in that passage of the ^neid ; 
so that for Octavius, " risu cognoscere matrem^ 
*€ — to know his mother by her smixe," was a 
kindred idea to that, of ^neas " knowing his 
^^ mother by her deportment, — incessu tfgf- 



* .£n. L 405; 
B B 
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CHAP. *' noscere matrem ;" both signified the discern- 
ment of a divine evidence in the persons of their 
respective mothers* And Virgil has given us 
full authonty to make this comparison between 
Octavius and JEneas, in the identity of descrip- 
tion with which he himself has marked their 
common relation to their divine parent. Thus^ 
of Octavius, he says ; 



cingens matema tempera myrto.* 



I 



And with At« nufiher^s n^prtk bind hb brow. 



and of JEnesLS ; 



velat matema temipera myrto.^ 



Then, with Am mathm^e m^tle deck'd his brow. 

The force of these observations may perhaps 
be felt still more sensibly, from the literal Greek 

• Georg. i. 28. f Mn. ▼. 72. 
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version of the line in the oration of Con- chap. 
• stantine : * 

^t^to MEIAIOnSAN e^tfp THN MHTEPA KEANHN 

Here (and certainly without any such intention 
on the part of Constantine) the mind is at once 
carried, to the <>IA0M£IAHS Af^oSimg of Homer ; 
the " Erycina Ridens" of Horace. 

The recognition of a divine presence, accord- 
ing to the notions of ancient fable, forms the 
subject of Professor Heyne's thirteenth Ex- 
cursus upon the first book of the ^neid, en- 
titled, " Z)e iis qtus deorum prasentiam arguunL^^ 
In the course of which learned disquisition, the 
author makes the following observations : " Se- 
" quuntUr poetje opiniones inter priscos homines 
receptas; esse divinam speciem humana longe 
pulchriorem ; itaque quoties pulchritudine in- 
signis aliquis mortalis sese ofTert, numen sub 
** ea specie latere suspicari solcnt.* — Si mani- 



•it 



• Euteb. Hist. Ecd. dmMtaiU. Orai. c xii. 

t Pige 147. 
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CHAP. " festo numine occurrunt, fieri id fere ani- 
" madvertas — ixtjilio, marito, in conspectum tc- 
*' niant — Sic Achilli Thetis, et ^neas Venus.* 
" — Omnino divinae natures indicium, vel ori- 
'^ ginis, habita est oris corporisque majestas yel 
" pulchritudo.-f — The poets follow the opinion 
" commonly entertained in primitive times, 
" that the divine form was much more beau- 
" tifiil than the human ; so that whenever a 
'^ mortal shape appeared distinguished by any 
" transcendent beauty, a divine person was sup- 
*^ posed to be concealed under that appearance. 
" — If the deities revealed themselves openly, it 
" was commoijy done to manifest themselves 
" to a son, or a husband, &c. — So Thetis shewed 
" herself to Achilles, and Venus to Mneas.— 
" The majesty or beauty , of deface or figure, 
" was held to be an indication of a divine na- 
" ture or origin^ 

The opinion which Pr. Heyne has here ex- 
posed, is thus beautifully expressed by Ovid, in 



* Page 148. t Page Up. 
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reference to the persons of the infants Romulus chap. 
mad Remus : 



At quam sunt similes ! at quam formosus uterque ! 

Plus tamen ex illis iste vigoris habet. 
Si OENUS arguitur VULTU» (ni fallit imago) 

Nescio qubm vobis suspicar e^e pEUM.* 

But» how alike! how beautiful the pair| 
Tho' greater vigor seems the elder's share. . 
TjT BIRTH inferred from countenance be true. 
Some heavenly origin I trace in you ! 

Those divine graces were supposed to have 
been conferred by the gods upon their parti- 
cular favorites ; and Virgil represents ^neas to 
"have been invested with them by Venus, in a 
very eminent degree ; 

RestWt ^^eas; claraque in luce refulsit, 
Os humero^ue Deo 9imU$; namque ipsa decoram 
Casariem nato genetrix, htmenqnejuventtB 
Purpureum, et ljetos oculis afflarat HONOREs.f 



* Fasti, ii. 395. t JEsi. i. 588. 
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CHAP. The.Trojan chief appear'd in open sight; 

^^ ^ August in yisqge, and serepely bright. 

His mother goddess with her hands divine 
Had formed his curling locks, and made his temples shine; 
And given hii rolling eyea a sparkling gtaee^ 
And hreaih'd a youthful vigour in Ms face. 

Such also was that ^^ grace of countenance,'* 
the avOoc Ti cJ^aci which Julius Csesar pretended 
that he had derived from Venus ; of which grace 
Octavius likewise largely partook, as we are 
told by his historian. " Forma fuit eximia, et 
" per omnes aetatis gradus venustissima. — Ocu- 
** los habuit claros ac nitidos, quibus edam exis- 
" timari volebat inesse quiddam divini vigoris.* 
" — His person was peculiarly beautiful in every 
" stage of his life. — His eyes were light and 
*^ brilliant, and he wished it to be thought, that 
** they contained something of a divine spirit" 
Well then might Virgil extend the same embel* 
lishments to the mother of Octavius, select- 
ing THAT ONE which was most peculiarly orna- 
mental to the female person ; and for which^ it is 



* Sueton, Aug. Caes. c* 79* 
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very possible that she herself might have been chap. 
distinguished. Such an allusion would have ^* 
been sensibly felt at the time by Octavius, who 
exceedingly loved, and revered the memory of, 
his mother ; whom he had lost only about three 
years before.* And, certainly, the poet could not 
have devised a more elegant, or affecting, me- 
thod^ for conveying that allusion, and for awak- 
ening the tender recollections of Octavius, than 
by the words, 

Iiicipe» parve puer, risu eognoaeere matbbm ; 
Matri loDga decern tulerunt fastidia menses. 

Come, boy ! no more thy mother's hopes beguile ; 
Come ! learn to know thy motheb hy hEB smilb. 
Ten long and ling'ring months have amply brought 
Their lot of sickly care, and anxious thought 

The poem then finally concludes, with this 
remarkable adage : 



Cui nan rUere parentes, 



Nee deiis huoc mensa> dea nee dignata cubili est. 



t^immm^m^m 



* Dio, tlnu c. 17« Sueton. Aug. c. 6l. 
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He who w^er knew a parentis mule of iottp 
Shall ne'er hold commerce with the pow'n above. 



Virgil passes from the natural, to the meta- 
phorical sense of risus^ — smling. Servius's con- 
jecture, that this passage alluded to Vulcan, who 
was fabled to have been cast out from heaven 
by his parents, Jupiter and Juno, on account of 
his deformity, is now exploded ; because it is 
directly contradicted by the tenour of alicient 
fable, which represents him to have partici- 
pated in divine honours with the other. gods, 
and to have shared the bed of the most beau- 
tiful of all the goddesses. It is therefore com- 
monly supposed to intimate, generally, the ill 
fortune which must eventually attend all chil- 
dren, who are not the objects of parental affec- 
tion and delight But since the sentence ma- 
nifestly relates to that which immediately pre- 
cedes it, in which we have detected an 
immediate allusion to Attia, the mother of 
Octavius, we are able to discover a much more 
limited, ^nd particular, signification. We are 
able to perceive, that the poet intended the 
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force of the maxim, though expressed nega- chap. 
tively, to be understood affirmatively ; and as 
reflecting, with peculiar honour, bath upon 
OcTAVius and upon his mother, by allusion 
to the exemplary, and at the same time the suc- 
cessful care, displayed by the latter in the 
education of the former. 

The author of the dialogue, de Claris Oratch 
ribusj supplies us with a passage^ which will 
enable us to establish this interpretation. In 
discoursing of the state of Rome, the speaker is 
led to compare the diff^erent methods of educa- 
tion which had been pursued at different periods. 
I shall speak of the vices of Rome, (says he,) 
when I shall have said a few things concern- 
** ing the strictness and discipline, which out 
" ancestors employed in educating and forming 
^^ their children. And first, the son of every 
" virtuous parent 4vas brought up, not in the 
" cottage of an hireling nurse, but in the very 
** lap and bosom of his awn mother ; whose prin- 
^^ cipal glory it was to remain at home, and to 
" attend to her children. It was customary to 
^f make choice pf some elderly female of the 
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CHAP. ^^ family, to whose tried and approved viitnei 
^^' . '^ all the children of the same house wm 
'' committed ; and in whose presence thej 
*' were nevep^uffered to say, or to do^ any thing 
** that was indecorous or unbecoming. And 
^^ not only the studies and general manage- 
** ment, but even the relaxations and amlls^ 
** ments, of the boys, were regulated with a 
'' certain purity and modesty. // was thm^ at 
'^ we are informed^ that Cornelia^ the mother of 
'^ the Gracchi^ Aurelia^ the mother of Julm 
^^ CtBsar, and Attia, th£ mother of Augus- 
'^ Tus, educated and formed their iUusirmu ckU- 
" dren. — Sic CorfieUam Gracchorum, sic Aurt- 
*^ Ham CasariSy sic Attiah Augusti hatrem, 
*^ prafuisse educationibuSf ac praduxisse principa 
" liberos. — ^Which discipline and strictness had 
'' this end in view ; that the nature of each 
'^ being preserved ingenuous upright^ and an- 
" perverted^ they might apply themselves with 
^* an entire mind to any honourable and vir- 
** tiious pursuit ; and whether their inclinations 
" led them to the science of war, of law, or of 
" eloquence, they might devote themselves un- 
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** reservedly to that object — Qatu diaciptina eo chap. 
" pertinebat, ut smcera^ et mtegra, et nullis ^* 
^^ pravitatibus distort a, uniuscuj usque natura 
" toto pectore arriperet artes honestas."* And 
what was this system of parental education, 
but a discipline designed^ 'and calculated, to 
render a youth 

JusTUMy et tenacem propositi ViRCM. 
JusTy and tenacious of his word. 

And what was the end of that attainment^ 
expressed in the poetical language of Virgirii 
^e? 

Hag abte Pollux, et vagus Hercules ^ 
Enisus, ARCBS nfftgtY lONBAS; 

Quos INTER Augustus recumbens 

PUBPUBBO BIBIT OBE NBCTAB« 

Raised by this abt^ the sons of Joy«, 
PoUux and Hercules, not vainly strove 
To gain the empybbal coubts above. 



* Capi xxviii 
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CHAP. Midst whom rectmbeni. Great AvgvstXjs Ha; 

^^ And qtuffs with glowing lips the bowFs inunartalj^ 



This gives us thef true signification, of the 
closing sentence of * the Eclogue. The port 
signifies, that without a parental providence, 
and affectionate solicitude, similar to that 
which was displayed by Attia in the education 
of her son, no child can attain to an intercourse 
with the gods. But he thereby intended to im- 
ply, that through the efficacy of that parental 
cape, Octavius would attain to that eminence 
of glory : conformably to the prediction which 
liad already been declared in the former part of 
the poem ; 

Ills deum vitam acpipiet» divisque videbit 
Permixtos heroes, atque ipse videbitub illis. 

To HIM a life, the life of oods, b giv*n. 
Bom to hold converse with the pow'rs in heav^ ! 

How striking a contrast with this repre* 
sentation of Octavius, is fornied by the cha- 
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racter afterwards drawn of his successor in the CH^Pf 

VL 



Empire: 



Asper et immitis ! breviter vis omnia dicam 1 
Di^fertam n tb mater amare potest f-^ 



AUREA MUTASTI SaTURNI SiECULA, CjESAR : 

locolumi nam te ferrea semper erunt.* 

Wretch ! hear thy fame in one short line comprest : 

Thy very mother must her son detest. 

Since thou art come/THE oolden age b fled; 
And iron tunes must rule, till thou art dead ! 

Thus is concluded this celebrated, and ex- 
traordinary poem ; a poem, of a mbst singular 
character; comprehending a rich variety of 
matter, and abounding with a multitude of the 
most interesting allusions. To Octavius, who 
experienced so much gratification in contemr 
plating HIS OWN birth, and the celestial in- 
fluences under which he was persuaded it had 
taken place, a more welcome tribute cbuld not 
have been paid by Virgil in commemoration of 
■ .1 <■- ■ . . » ■ 

• Sueton. Tib. c. 59- 
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CHAP. THAT EVENT. It embraced every reference, 
^' both of a public and a private nature, in which 
Octavius, at the period when it was written, 
can be supposed to have taken either pride or 
satisfaction; and all those references so dis- 
tinctively marked, and so appropriately com- 
bined, as to be incapable of adaptation to any 
other individual : as the evidence of fourteen 
centuries has amply demonstrated. And al- 
though, from the great distance of time^ and 
the total silence of the age in which it was 
written, we have been compelled to swk far 
and wide in order to recover those references ; 
yet, such is their nature, that, far from not 
having been perfectly understood at the time 
when the poem was first published, it is evident 
they must have been perfectly, and ikmiliarly, 
intelligible to the cultivated mind of Octavius • 
and to mahy of the common friends of Octavius 
and Virgil. 

We were able in a former chapter* to dis- 
cover, that this poem was written about the 
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ULTTEB. PART of the peaceful year 715. In the chap. 

VI, 

present chapter, we have been able to give con- 
Ifinnation to that discovery ; by ascertaining, that 
it was written to commemorate the birth-dat 
of Octavius. In that year, Octavius completed* 

TSE SECOND CTCX.E of the SIGNS, and THE 

TWENTT*FocjRTH TEAR o£ his age ; and entered 
upon his .twenty-fifth year, under the recurring 
influence of the signs of his nativity.* 

We have already seen, that in that samt 
year Octavius celebrated his attainment to the 
age of manhood ; f a measure, which he had 
designedly postponed, and for which delay no 
reason can be assigned so probable, as his super- 
stitious regard for that astrological period. 
That he paid a superstitious attention to certain 
periods of his life, is manifested by the terms of 
bis letter to his grandson, written on the day 
when he~ attained his sixty-fourth year; and 
when he had therefore just passed the imaginary 
dangers of his great climacteric. ^* 1 hope 

(says he) you have joyfully celebrated my 
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CHAP. " sixty-fourth birth-day ; for, as you perceire, 
^'' " I have escaped safely from my suvty-third yw^ 
^' the common climacteric (ox crisis) qfaUdi 
^^ men. — Spero te laetum celebrasse qiiartum ct 
.<< sexagesimum uatalem meum ; nantj ut vtiei, 
f' KKiiA<Ki!\fi^a communem seniorum omnium tertim 
*^ et sexagesimum annum evasimus.'^^ A similar 
attention to the astrological cycle of twelve 
TEARS) may have induced him to postpone a 
custom, usually observed at an earlier age, until 
the period when the years of his life should 
have passed a second time through the in- 
fluence of all the twelve zodiacal signs, and 
have returned to the original sign of his horo- 
scope, or BIRTH. And a circumstance which 
^dds very considerable weight to that conjec- 
ture, is this ; that the third recutTaice of that 
same period, namely, the year 727, was again 
distinguished in the history of Octavius's life; 
and by an event no less than his first assump- 
tion of the high, and long subsisting, title of 
Augustus. History, indeed, represents that 



* A^ Gellius, XV. 7* See also, Soetoo. Aug, c. 92. 
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honour to have been voluntarily conferred Upon Ohapsi 
him by the senate of Rome ; from whence it 
might seem, that it did not depend upon any 
contrivance of his own. But we, who have 
lived to see ak impebial title conferred in 
the name of a senate and a free people, can suf- 
ficiently judge from our own experience, how 
far it is probable that Octavius did not direct 
the circumstances of that honour, which he was 
contented to receive as the spontaneous dona- 
tion of the Roman senate. 

If we now reflect upon the causes of the 
obscurity which has so long enveloped this 
celebrated poem, we shall perceive that they 
are reducible to these three following : 

1. The mysterious and intentional conceal- 
ment of the name of the personage, in honour 
of whom it was composed The motive for 
which concealment is to be sought for, ia the 
peculiar circumstance's of the time when^the 
poem was written « 
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Ctf AP4 2. Another cause of obscurity, is the abrupt 
^^' introduction of the prophecy. The obscurity 
produced by this cause I apprehend to be en- 
tirely accidental, and by no means intentional ob 
the part of the poet ; because I think it plainly 
appears,, from the reasons which have been 
detailed in the third chapter of these observa- 
tionS,* that Virgil intended the prophecy to be 
referred to the oracle of the Cvmjeav 
Sibyl. But the subject of the poem having 
been rendered obscure by other causes, that 
reftrence escaped the discernment of the ori- 
ginal cominentator; and his conjectures in this 
respect have been implicitly adopted, a3 a fun- 
damental rule of interpretation, by all who have 
succeeded him. 

3. But the chief cause of the obscurity 
which has attended the Fourth Eclogue through 
every age since its first production, consists 
in 1;he genethtiacal^ or astrological principles 
upon which it is constructed. This cause, 
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which must have prevented it from being chap. 

VI 

generally understood even when it was first 
written, involved it, presently afterwards, in 
universal and impenetrable darkness. The prin« 
ciples of that occult science were known only 
to a few persons ; and the greatest secrecy was 
observed in the exercise of it, which necessarily 
prevented it from becoming an object of public 
investigation. The first attempt to bring it 
more generally under the observation of the 
learned, was made by Manilius some years afte;r 
the death of Virgil, and towards the close of 
the reign of Augustus. But his attempt en- 

# 

tirely failed; and thus the world at large was 
left in total ignorance of those principles, by 
which alone the Fourth Eclogue could he 
effectually explained. 

It will be, therefore, worth our while to 
trace the causes of Manilius*s failure ; which 
will enable us, at the same time, to account 
for that singular phasnomenon among the 
writings of the ancients, his poem of the Astro^ 
nomicon; a poem, which, though addressed to 
Augustus, and though an acknowledged pro- 

c c2 
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CHAP, duction of the Augustan age, is nevertbelai 
^^ mentioned by no ancient writer whatever ; and 
was absolutely unknown to the world, until 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

This poem, which treats with great genius 
and dignity of the pretended science of astrology, 
is divided into five books ; of which it is ob- 
servedy that the first book only .was completely. 
fi^ished by its author ; the others bearing evi- 
dent demonstrations, that the work was never 
completed, and therefore that it never was pub- 
lished. Creech and others have conjectured 
from thence, that the author was interrupted 
by death.* But history supplies us with facts, 
by which we may account for the unfinished 
state of the poem, without having recourse to 
any gratuitous and unsupported conjecture. 
The latest date of the Astnmomcon is to be 
gathered from the latest event which is men- 
tioned in it ; namely, the disastrous defeat of the 
army under Varus in Germany, in the year u. c. 
763 ; which event Mauilius introduces at the 
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end of his first book, in treating of the portents chap, 
of comets.* History relates the excessive afflic- 
tion of Augustus, upon hearing of the cala- 
mities which befel that army ;f which were 
generally believed to have been foreshewn by 
many terrific omens. It happened, that in the 
year immediately following the defeat of Vams, 
and therefore, when the Astronomicon must have 
been nearly in the state in which we now 
possess it, Augustus (being then advanced in 
years) laid an interdict upon astrological divi- 
nations. ;{: Such a new and sudden disposition 
evinced, and such a prohibitory mandate issued 
by Augustus, at the moment when the poem 
was advancing towards its completion ; a poem, 
which treated of those matters against which 
his prohibition was specially directed ;|| and for 
which he himself was the patron selected ; must 
of necessity have stopped the poet in his course : 
and not only have damped his ardour, but have 
amounted to a positive suppression of his work. 
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CHAP. For, how could such a poem have bteen received, 
^* or have been suffered to be published to the 
world, by Augustus, notwithstanding the ex- 
alted cotnpliraents which were paid therein to 
him, when he had begun to see the necessity of 
restraining altogether the exercise of the art, 
which the poem was wholly designed to teach?* 
This event, therefore, to which history bears po- 
sitive testimony, and not the death of Manilius, 
upon which history is altogether silent, is the 
most probable cause of the unfinished state of the 
AstranoTTiicon. The death of Augustus, which 
happened three years afterwards, was very far 
from restoring Manilius to the liberty of com- 
pleting and publishing his work. For, besides 
that he was thus disappointed in his views, by 
losing the illustrious object whose favour he so 
ardently courted, the severity of Tiberius to- 
wards the professors of astrology, far exceeded 
that of Augustus, Though Tiberius was him- 
self addicted to astrology, yet it was with such 



• <« Fati astrologici defensorem Aiisse {MamUwm) multis 
^ locis patet" Fabric. BiM. Lat Ernest Vol. I. p. 502. 



tyrannical caprice, that he tolerated only the chap. 
astrologer Thrasyllus ; and in the second year ^ ' 
of his reign, " he put to death (says Dio) all 
*^ foreign astrologers ; and banished all citizensr 
" of Rome, who still persisted in prosecuting 
" that art in contempt of a former edict At 
^^ the same time, he granted pardon to those 
** who engaged entirely to relinquish it"* 
Tiberius persevered in the same policy through- 
out the following twenty years of his reign. 
The same policy was observed by the succeed- 
ing emperors ; and the laws of the empire ever 
severely discountenanced the practice of astro-* 
logy. Thus, the poem of Manilius, unpublished 
and incomplete, must have beenleft by itsauthor, 
at his death, as an unavailable production. And 
although its merit caused it to be treasured, and 
preserved in some private collections ; yet so 
totally was it concealed from public knowledge^ 
that when Julius Firmicus undertook to treat of 
the same subject in prose, in the fourth c^i- 
tury, (which he did with great injunctions of 
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CHAP, secrecy,) it is evident, that he was entirely 
unacquainted with what had previously been 
1,^ accomplished by Manilius.* The poem thu» 
subsisted in concealment and obscurity, until 
the period of the revival of letters ; when it 
was first produced to public view, in a very 
ancient manuscript, by Poggio, about the 
year 1416. 

The causes which occasioned the suppres- 
sion of the Astronomicanf must of necessity have 
operated, at the same time, to increase the ob- 
scurity which already involved the Fourth Ec- 
logue; by maintaining ignorance of the only 
rule by which it could possibly be illustrated. 
Had the former poem been exposed to the exa- 
mination of the Augustan, and following ages, 
as familiarly as it is now to us, it is reasonable 
to believe, that the correspondencies which have 
been pointed out would have been discerned; 
and thus, perhaps^ the erroneous conjectures of 
%rvius have been originally prevented. 



• '* Romanis hominibus wm cperis tradidimus diicy^Utum' 
finoicos, viii, c. 33, 
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In taking now a final review of the argu- chap, 

vi» 
ment which I have undertaken to maintain in 

the preceding pages, I am sanguine enough to 
^ xrherish a belief, that the learned reader will 
J give his sanction to the principal conclusions 
which I have ventured to draw. I trust, that I 
have made it to appear sufficiently evident, That 
the failure which has attended all fonner en- 
deavours to interpret this poem has been owing, 
not to the subject being in itself inexplicable, 
but to a common groundwork of error upon which 
all former interpretations have been made to 
rest ; And that the general^ and the particular^ 
design of the poem, which have resisted every 
other rule of interpretation that has been at- 
tempted, have at last yielded to that which ha3 
here been applied, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO THE TWO 

LAST CHAPTERS. 



Chapter V. p. 26o, 1. 18, 
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" Spkeajam campU cum mes8i» inharruii."] — ^The pass^e 
from which this liiie is takea, has been essentially disturbed in 
its punctuation ; and much confusion has been thereby intro* 
duced into the sense. Virgil expressly adverts, in this passage, 
to the stormy weather which frequently attends the seasons of 
Autumn and Spring ; and to the effects of that stormy wea- 
ther upon the com, in its difierent stages, at those ttpo parUfds, 
Why (says he) should I tell of the storms and stars of Au- 
TU M N, and of the precautions to be taken, when the days grow 
** shorter and the heats milder; or, when the watery Spring 
** falls down in torrents? When the full-eared harvest standi 
bristled in the field; and when the milky gi^ain swells in 
the green stalk?'* He then proceeds to explain his mean- 
ing, by shewing how suddenly the hopes of the husbandman 
may be disappointed, in both those seasons; whether those 
hopes are founded upon the promise of the ripened emr^ or 
upon that of the springing blade. *' Often, (says he,) when 
'' the husbandman has sent the reaper into the yellow fields 
** have I seen a sudden conflict of the winds tear up tks 
^ loaded com by the roots. OAen alsio have I seen an im* 
*' mense aggregation of waters burst from the heavens, and 
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^ obliterate, by the abundancy of rain, ihe sprmging crop, 
** and every vestige of the plough." In the passage, thus 
connected, we follow with a clear discernment the course of 
the argument ; and we trace without any confusion the alter* 
note references^ to the Autumn, and to the SipRiNG; of 
wluch two seasons Virgil is expressly speaking. It appears^ 
therefore, that these lines ought to be pointed thus : 

Quid tempestates Autumki et sidera dieam ; 
Atque, ubi jam breviorque dies et molUor sestus, 
Quae vigilauda viris ; vel cum ruit imbrifemm Ver? 
Spiceajam campis cum messis inhorruii: et cum 
Frumenta in viridi stipula lacteniia turgent. &c. 

But, under the common punctuation, that lucid order of the 
argument b totally cmiAised ; the spicea messis, or bristled har- 
vest, is identified with iht frumenta lactentia, or milk^ grain ; 
and every word of the former sentence is ingeniously diverted 
from its natural and obvious meaning, to favour that inter- 
pretation. Martyn says: — ** Some understand the poet to 
** ^leak oithe ripe com in thb passage ; but he plainly means 
the first appearance of the ear. — koA the next line, where 
he speaks of the milky com, and the green stalks, pnis H 
out of aU question^* But surely this is very unconvincing 
reasoning. We might apply thb mode of atfument to the 
foregoing passage at ver. 253 ; 

bine vMSsisque diem tempusque serendi: 

These teach ub, when to reap, ani when to sow: 
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and (if we neglect the obvious sense of the words,) conclude, 
with equal reason, that the did messii is the same with the 
iempus $erendiy because those phrases are jomed by copula' 
twe instead of di^unciive particles. Whereas, it would be 
difficult to find a sentence in which so many words meet, 
plainly indicative of-the season of entire maturityp as in the 
line, 

Si^keajam campU com meaii inlwrruU- 

According to the ancient Roman agriculturalists, the season 
of AUTUMN began about the 10th of August, that is, about 
ten days before the sun entered Virgo; which sign is dbtin- 
guished by the spica, or ear of ripe com; described thus by 
Maniiius: 



per decimam consargens horrida partem 



Sp^, V. 270. 

Fayus^ in his note npon the words, " Spidferm est Vibgo 
« Cbrekis f (or, more properly, Spic^a eet Virgo Cererie ;) 
says, ** Ceres enim ehafrugmn credita. Ideo vero Virginis 
** signo praeesse fingitur, quia Virgo signum est Augusti 
*' mensis, fuo oegetu matureicunt. Unde Virgo spieam Iseva 
*' gerit inter astra.*-*Ceres, or the goddess of conf, was repre- 
'* septed as presiding over the sign of Virgo, because Virgo is 
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*' the sign of the month of AuousT, in which month corn 
" attains to its fiUl maturity.'^ Fayus was a native of 
Fnmce; and Virgil a native of the pkins of Mantua, which 
•re situated in the 45th degree of north latitude, and there- 
fore under the same parallel with a great part of France. 
Columella, who wrote his agricultunl work in Rome, ('< m hoo 
** Laiio et Saturnia terra. Sec") three degrees more south 
than Mantua, represents the com harvests as not entirely ccmi- 
pleted, in ordinary years, until the 30th of July : " terth 
** Calend. Augustas; (xi. c. 3.) At the same time he cautions 
his readers to be aware, that climates and seasons are not 
«very where alike ; and that the characters of Autumn and 
Spring frequently vary. (Pnem.) Hence then it is evident, 
that we are to understand the passage under consideration to 
relate to harvests which fell late in the month of August, that 
is, in the beginning of the Autumn ; and these, as Virgil 
informs us, were frequently surprised by destructive gales^ 
jost before they were reaped. 

The influence of ViRGO, which ahrays commenced with 
the season of the new ripe com, ^ther standing, or fresh 
reaped, extended to the conmKncement of that of Libra, 
under which sign the grapes attamed then: full maturity for 
Ihe vintage. And as the birth of Octavius was assumed to 
Jiave taken place at the point of conjunction between those 
two fruitful signs, the influences of both are attributed by 
Virgil, poeticaUy, to the birth-day of Octavius ; and 
therefore to thb star which manifested itself at the anni- 
versary of that birthrday* to the year u. c. 710. 
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Chapter VI. p. 310, 1. 5. 

" Antonii Lbones.*^— To this passage in Cioero's letter 

• 

to Atticus, Paolus Manutius has subjoined the folkwHag 
note. '" Junxit certe Leones cumi Antooins, ut Platante 
** et Plinius docent, sed at iidem tradunt poBifuam in Pktf 
^ mHcU eampii diwucatum est. At vero banc epistolam dqd- 
** dum confecto Hispaniensi bello scriptain esse, id est, muM 
'' mensilms ante Pharsalicum pralium, turn ex ipsa, turn ei 
** aliis epistolis supra infraque scriptis, dilucidum est. Lbonbs 
igitur explano, quibus Antonius delectaretur : quod auimi 
ferocitatem indicaret — Antony certainly yoked lions to 
his chariot, as Plutarch and Pliny have recorded ; hut it 
was after the hattk of Pharealia, as both those writers re- 
port. But that this epistle was written before the Spanisfa 
war was brought to a conclusdon, that is to say, aiai^ 
numtks brfare the battle ofPharsaluL^ is evident both froM 
the epistle itself, and from other epistles which precede and 
follow it. I therefore explain this passage to relate to lions 
^ in general, in which Antony took delight ; and which be- 
'.< tokened the ferocity of his mind." That learned annotator 
is led to this vague and unsatis&ctory conclusion, tnun not 
having adverted to the common and notorious records of An*. 
tony's coins, upon which the badge or symbol of a Lion was 
pnbUcly displayed. 

A similar oversight, accompanied with less prudence of 
criticism, led the learned Dr. Middleton to adopt a veiy 
different conclusion; to maintain whidi, he put hmiself 
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in the necessity of chargmg both Plutarch and Pliny with 
the error .of an anachronism^ in their distinct reports of the 
same historical fact. '' Among Antony's extravagances, (says 
he,) he had the insolence to appear sometimes in public with 
his mistress Cytharis, in a chariot drawn by lions. Cicero, 
alluding to this, in a letter to Atticus, tells him jocosely, 
** thai he need not be a/raid of Antony's lions ; for 
though the beasts were so fierce, the master himself was 
very tame. Pliny speaks of this fact as a designed insult 
on the Roman people : as if, by that emblem of the lions, 
** Antony intended to give them to understand, that the 
** fiercest spirits of them would be obliged to submit to the 
*' yoke. Plutarch also mentions it ; both of them place it 
*' after the battle of Pharsalia, though it is evident yrom this ' 
** hint of it given by Cicero, that it happened long before," 
life of Cicero, Vol. II. p. 107, 4to. A. u. 704. Cic. 58.— Thus 
this learned but adventurous writer, overlooking the well- 
known, and commonly diffused, badge or ensign of Antony, 
did not hesitate, upon the sole ground of an hasty and gra- 
tuitous assumption, to contradict the positive statements of 
two eminent writers, with respect to the date of a notorious 
pnbKe fact. 

Hardouin, in his note upon Pliny, does not, indeed, over- 
look the numismatical monuments of Antony's lions; but 
he falls into an error of a different kind, by supposing that An- 
tony's coins were stamped with a lion, solely in commemo- 
ration of those lions which he bad caused to be yoked to hb 
chariot. '' Plutarchus Plinio suffragatur, de cumi leonibus 
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*' juncto ab Antonio* Suffraganiur et nummi veteres A5<' 
** TONii TRIUMVIBI, til quibus Leo pingiturJ' But thisB 
a most inconsiderate and direct inversion of the order nf tmM 
and iffect. It 18, as if any one were to suppose, that the dtj 
of Berne in Switzerland bore the ensign, or arras, of a ktr, 
because it was a custom of the government to preserve tw« 
bears alive in the trenches of the city ; instead of conclndii^ 
that the bears were preserved by the government in memor; 
of the cause, which had first occasioned them to assume the 
ensign of a bear.* The cases are exactly parallel. Antooj 
did not assume the badge of the lion, because he once had 
the arrogance and folly to yoke lions to his chariot ; but he 
yoked those lions to his chariot, in memory of the cause which 
• made him and his ancestors adopt that ensign ; namely, their 
presumed descent from Hercules. Havercamp, in his com- 
mentary upon a xoiu of Antony in Morell's collection of the 
coins of Raman famlies, (Tdh. xi. num. 4. p. 30.) the reverse 
of which coin bears a lion current — " Leo curren$^ enquires^ 
*' Quid sibi vult Leo 1 an Lugduni in Gallia cusum nummu- 



^ Diet. Moreri. Art Bbrnb. — ^ Son nom, qui vent dire Own^ a 
<< donn^ sujet i diverges contes qa'on a fait. On dit que Bertholde IV. 
*< Due, d'autres discnt Comte de ZereDghen, ayant tu6 on de cet 
<< animaux, d*iine grossear effroyable, en jetantles fondemens de cette 
^ ville, voulat lui faire porter le nom de cet ours. D'autres rappor- 
'' tent la chose diversement. Qnoiqn'U en soit, I'oars forme le blaaon 
^ del armes de Berne ; et lea Bemob font oowrir de cet aoiOMnor 
<' dans ies foss^ de leur ville." 
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** him t Ula enifti urbs qtiinarios cudere aeklial com LEONBi 
" ot vidimus 9upra Tab.Y. num. 4» 3.— What does this Lion 
'' imply I was the coin struck at Lugdimum (I^oiw) in Gaul ? 
** For that city used to coin qwmarii^ with the stamp of a 
** LION, as we have seen abov^^ at Tab. v. nura^ 4^ 5/' 

A satisfactory answer to this question may be collected 
from a passage, which the same learned antiquary has pro- 
duced from Vaillant, in order to explain another coin of An« 
tony, on which is represented a Hon passant — " Leo grd* 
" diens,** with the words LuODUNi a. xl. The foUowiii^ 
(p. 26) is the translation of the passage from Vaillant ^' Cis- 
alpine Gaul was made a Roman province in the year u. c. 
Dcxxxiii. Lugdunum was erected into a Roman bo* 
*' rough, nmnicipitim, under M. Antony CRBTicts, father 
" of M. Antony the Triumvir, and son of M. Antony 
*' the Orator. And it at length acquired all the rights of 
a Roman city from the Emperor Claudius, who was related, 
to the Antouies, through his mother Antonia. The city 
of Lugdunum dated its coinage from the time that it first 
became a Roman borough, under M. Antony Creticus, 
qusestor of the province. In the division of the Trimn* 
virate, Spain and Narbouensian Gaul feH to the lot of 
Lepidus; but the rest of Gaul, namely. Cisalpine andTrans- 
t* alpine, were. allotted to Antony. In this latter division 
^* was^ the city of LtiODUNUM, which still prdierved a grateful 
'* rekfembrance of hiifatheryAjfir ojfY Crrticvs; and the 
^ inhabitatits appear to hUve caused, these coins to- be struck, 
io honour of the Triumvir's victory in PartUa, iippfyin§ 
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f ike enmgn ifikeir mm eUy, A lion, to itiokm tktTlh 
" VMvib's dncaAjnm HsRcuLB8*«-SiK«fiie mrhU wi^ 
«' LBomsM, TKMMvtrt at Hbrculb arignd mf/UmawC 
It is sDipriiring, that these learned aptiquaries shooU kn 
approached so near to the truth, and yet hmTe fiuled in ^t» 
ing it. From a review of all the moral evidences wfaidi te 
been here brought together, the following facts are nowpbUj 
manifest to the mind : That thb Antonibs took pride ii 
their traditional descent from Heeculbs : That they assoHd 
the badge, or ensign, of A lion, in commemoration of thsu 
6EBAT Pbogbkitob : and, That when M. Antony, the ^ 
ther of the Triumvir, obtained for the cily of Lugdonom the 
rights of a Roman borough, whidi gave it authority to con 
money, he at the same time imparted to it Ass #ipn emp^ 
(or, to speak according to modem usage, he gave U kis mm 
ABMS,) which thenceforward became the arms, or huigm, d 
the city of Lugdunum, or Lyons. From hence it will neces- 
sarily follow, that this eneign of Antony was perfectly ^uni- 
liar to the experience of every Roman; and we may therefore 
reasonably conchide, that this was the object to which Cicero 
igoratively alluded, when he charged Atticus not to he afrwU 
^Antony's Lions. 

Paob 36i, 1. 14. 

•• Age ofmtgorUy and MANHOOO.'^That Virgil should 
represent Octavras as having attained to manhood at the 
early age in which he succeeded to his uncle's honours and 
authority, was perfectly consistent with the spirit and circum- 
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stances of the times. The party of Antony reproached Oc* 
tavius for his youth, calling him, in derision, *f the hojf." That 
imiiil waa resented hy the Julian party, which upheld the 
dignity of Octaviiis. AaA the senate^ as Servius relates, 
(in Eel. i. 43.) passed a decree, prohibiting the use of that 
appellation, *' fest the mqfeaty of no great a power should be 
*^ thereby dimnUhed: — ne mqfettae tanti imperii minU" 
** eretmrJ* Cicero, in hb 13th Philippic, (c. 11.) exposes the 
insolence of Antony towards Octavius in this respect, in terms 
which singularly favour tbe representation of Virgil. *f Puemm 
** appellat, qnem non modo virum, sed etiam fortissimum 
** viRUi^, sensit, et sentiet. — He calls him a boy^ whom he 
** has found by experience to be, not only 4 man, but also 

** A MOST PQWSBFVL MAN." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



CHAP. Having at length fully ascertained, that Oc- 
^'' ^ TAVius, afterwards Augustus Caesar, whose 
distinguished destiny it was to re-establish 
MONARCHY in Rome, and finally to extend 
the Roman domination over the most consider- 
able portion of the known world, was the true 
and proper object of Virgil's* celebration in the 
poem of THE Fourth Eclogue ; it will concern 
us very materially now to enquirCi from what 
sources Virgil derived those conceptions, which 
induced him to represent Octavius, in that 
early stage of his career, as a predicted mo- 
narch, who should subdue and ruk the earth: 
— as A DIVINE SOVEREIGN, xoho should govem 
and renovate the world ? This is a momentous 
subject of enquiry ; and which must lead us, in 
its issue, to a discovery of the true cause, why 
some have supposed this poem to relate to the 
person of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
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whilst, at the same time, others have been alto- chap. 
gether persuaded, that it related wholly to some ^^* 
member of the Roman State. In entering 
upon this enquiry, we feel a desire to inter- 
rogate Virgil in the words of our Saviour's so- 
lemn question to Pilate : — «^* i«ut8 cv thIo- XcycK, 
n «AAo* <roj u'frov; — " Sayest thou this o/* thyself, 
" or did others tell it thee ?'* 

Some writers have conjectured, that Virgil 
derived his notion of the renewal of the golden 
age from Hesiod. But if Virgil received from 
Hesiod so much of that notion as could be col- 
lected from the short passage, in "which that 
poet only says, that " Jupiter would destroy the 
*' iron race ; — vuv «r* ytyo^ tr^ngiov — Ztuc J oAio-i* 
*' T8T0 yt¥oq ; * from whence did he derive that 
other notion, that the iron race would be 
brought to its termination by the agency of a 
pkedicted monarch, who should subdue and 
rule the earth ? This was a notion totally fo- 
reign to Hesiod, and to all the mythological 



* Opera «t Dies, I7&t 
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CHAP, systems of Greece ; it must therefore have lieen 
^ ^ derived from some other quarter. 

Other writers, sensible that there was some 
connection between Virgil's fictitious prophecy 
and the. great objects of sacred and true pro- 
pliecy, endeavoured to cut the knot which they 
found it difficult to untie; by assuming, that 
Virgil must have taken his ideas immediately 
from the pages of Isaiah, in which were foretold 
the birth and future kingdom of the Messiah. 
Seduced by superficial analogies, and not suffi- 
ciently reflecting upon the illusive powers of 
resemblance, they hastily etnbraced similarity 
for identity ; and thus, many passages of the 
Eclogue, which speak distinctly the technical 
language of the poets apd astrologers of Virgil's 
age, have been pointed out as transcripts from 
the hallowed page of Scripture. But, whatever 
relations of a general nature may subsist be- 
tween Virgil's prophecy and the prophecies of 
Scripture, certain it is, that there are none which 
descend to the minute particulars of imagery and 
language. I believe it is now rendered fully 
apparent, that the imagery and language of the 
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£clogue are much more nearly allied to the as- chap. 
trological figures of Manilius, than to the evan- ^^' 
gelical representations of Isaiah ; and therefore; 
that the smaller resemblances which may be re- 
marked, are entirely accidental.* So that Gal- 



* Professor Michaelis endeavoured to account for those 
6maller resemblances, by supposing, that the sacred and pro- 
fane poets drew all their imagery, through different channels, 
from one common source ; which common source he confi- 
dently pronounced to be Egypt. '* Alia est celebratissima 
de tempore aureo fabula, quam ita pene per omnia Xs^rsecls. 
Latinisque similem habent Hebrxi, ut manifestum sit, ex 
cammuni earn /ante ad utrosque dimanasse. Exemplo sint 
tria Jesaiae vaticinia, in quibus regnum Messiae ibdem fere 
coloribus describit quibus Virgilius in Ecloga iv. felicitatem 
Romae sub Augusto, cap. ii. zi. Ixv. Ixvi. (p. 53.} Hunc 
autem annmunem farUem indicare non difficile videtur, 
<' iEoTPTUM." (p. 49.) Ejnmetnm, in Lowth. PraleeU uu 
However learnedly ingenious, and in many instances well- 
founded, thift hypothesis may be, it is entirely confuted, in its 
application to the Fourth Eclogue, by what has been demon- 
strated in the last chapter ; in which it has been shewn, that 
the whole scheme and imagery of that poem, with the excep- 
tion only of the mythological representations in lines 32, 35, 
and 38 — 41, al^ drawn from a source which could never 
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OHAP, IjBus had stronger grounds than he was awart 
of for saying, ^' Non vereor asserere et pronuo- 
*^ tiare — hoc carmen profanam gen till tatem 
. " potius pra9 se ferre, quam vaticinium de Sal- 
" vatore^* — I am not afraid to assert, and to 
" declare — that this poem exhibits a character 
" of profane heathenism, rather than any pre- 
" diction concerning the Saviour." 

Since then it is mlmi&st^ that Virgil did not 
derive those conceptions from the mythologies 
of Greece ; and since the assumption, that he 
received them immediately from the pages of 
Scripture, cannot be maintained ; it still remains 
for us to enquire, from whence he did derive 
them? . 

To this enqiiiry, the voice of contemporary 
history returns a prompt and direct reply : he 
derived them from certam traditionary predic- 
tions, of great celebrity and authority in the 
ancient heathen world, known by the name of 



have contributed to supply the sacred poetry of Judaea; 
oamelyy the pretended heathen science of Genethliologt, 

or ASTHOLOGY. 

* Pe Orac. SibylL c. 18. 
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THE Sibylline prophecies; in which were chap. 

VII 

contained general assurances, of the birth of 
A KING who should, rule the Roman people, 
and render himself master of the earth ; — of an 
Illusteious Sovereign, who should govern and 
renooate the world. 

But if Virgil derived those magnificent con- 
ceptions from the Sibylline oracles, from whence 
did the oracles themselves derive them ? This 
infinitely important question comes next to be 
resolved ; but this will easily be accomplished, 
if we only take the pains to reflect upon the na- 
ture of the conceptions themselves, and upon 
the channels through which they are reported 
to have been transmitted. Much has been said 
by the ancient writers, and much discoursed by 
the moderns, upon the subject of those cele^ 
brated oracles; and of the imaginary person-: 
ages, who, under the name of Sibyls, were 
supposed to have delivered them. I shall con- 
fine my obseirvations entirely to one short and 
summary testimony, from ^lian the historian ; 
but this I shall select, because it points at 6nce 
to the various quarters froin whence those ora- 



^ 
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CRAP, cles were supposed to have proceeded; and 
^^' ^ because it relates, in a very special and conspi- 
cuous manner, to the important object of our 
present investigation. " The number of the 
** Sibyls (says that heathen writer, who Jived in 

the first century of our era,) were four ; viz. 

the £ry threan, the Samian, the Egyptian, and 
'^ the Sardian ; but others affirm that there 
** were six more ; so as to have been, in all, ten ; 
" of the number of whom were, the Cuh^ak 

** AND THE JuDiEAN. — «V mxi KAI THN 
" KTMAIAN KAI THN lOTAAIAN."* 

From this observable passage we are able 
fclearly to discover, that the body of prophe- 
cies which were ascribed to those Sibyls, and 
which from thence were denominated Sibylline^ 
consisted of an assemblage of rumours, ac- 
counted sacred, that circulated in difierent re- 
gions of the ancient world; and that among 
the sources from whence those rumours were 
believed to have proceeded, tradition has dis* 



* Var. Histon xii. a 35. com not Perixonii. 
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tioguished, by a very remarkable specifiicatidD, CHAPi 

THE CUMJEAN and THE JupJEAN. 

This is indeed a very notable passage, as 
il respects our present enquiry. TW the sa« 
CRED JuDJEAX ORACLES should have contri- 
buted their share, in some degree or proportion, 
towards this accumulated and miscellaneous 
stock of prophecies, was a consequence natu* 
rally resulting from the state of the ancient 
heathen world, and from the necessary relations 
between contiguous countries. Pr. Heyne him- 
self, although he is of the number of those 
critics who are the most backward to admit 
of any connection between the matter of tha 
Fourth Eclogue and the Hebrew prophecies, is 
nevertheless sensible of the necessity of making 
this important, and most ample, acknowledge 
ment; that ^^ amongst the great number qfSibj/Uine 
" oracles, there must, of necessity, have been 
*^ many things propagated by natives of Jud^a ; 
'' — in magna illo SibyUinorum oracuhrum numero, 
*^ multa esse debuisse a Jvdjeis hominibus 
** propagata''* This is indeed a proposition, 



* Argamctit iii Ed. iv. 
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CHAP, self-evident to every mind capable of taking 
' a combined view of sacred and profane his- 
tory. And it is no less evident, that the par- 
ticular matters which such Judjeans would 
have propagated, were those which they them- 
selves accounted "to be of chief importance; 
and which principally engaged the public at- 
tention and concern of their own natioiL 
What those particular matters were, is a ques- 
tion which demands no deep research on our 
part ; we cannot affect to be ignorant what they 
were ; and it will therefore require no great la- 
bour of argument to show, how intimately the 
principal objects announced by the Cumjean 
and other Sibylline prophecies corresponded, 
in general farm and matter^ with those which 
were proclaimed by the sacred Judjean. 

But there is one great determining fact in 
history, which brings this question into a very 
narrow compass, and at once decides the nature 
of the correspondence subsisting between the 
Sibylline and the Judasan oracles ; which is this, 
that the great events announced by the former, 
not only agreed in general form and matter 
with the predictions contained in the latter, but 
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that they all sought their fulfilmenfy in the same chap. 

PERIOD OF TIME. This great fact is glanced at ^^* 

by Pr. Heyne, in the following observable words : 

" Nullo /e;;i|j>ore^yaticiniorum insanius fuit stu- 

'^ dium, quam sub extrema RdpubUcce Romana 

" tempara, primosque Imperatores.* — In no time 

" (says he) was there ever a wilder rage for 

^^ prophecies, than 71/ the conclusion of the Re- 

" public of Rome, and under the first Emperors'' 

And a^in : ^^ Incredibile est, quantopere hu- 

^^ inanum genus per totum terrarum orbem atto- 

'^ nitum fuerit et captum vaticiniis per htec temr 

" pmra. — It is incredible how much mankind, 

^^ throughout the whole earthy were, ajfFected, and 

^^ their attention engaged, by prophecies, at that 

" period of time'' ^ 

Why this should have been the case ; why, 
at that particular period, so extraordinary an 
anxiety should have been awakened in the 
world, concerning the import of prophecies^.and 
the events impending in futurity, is suffici^tly 
detnonstrated to us by the very description of 



Arg<im. in Eel. ir. t Obserr. b Tibiill; p. l%5. 
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CHAP, the period. That description constitutes an in- 
dication much too plain to be overlooked^ or 
misunderstood ; since it indicates, distinctly, the 
period comprehending that great and host 
SACRED EPOCHA, from whcucc we date the pre- 
sent year mdcccx. At that period, not the 
Judasan nation only, but likewise the whole 
heathen world, were in constant expectation 
of the fulfilment of the prophecies, to which 
they respectively gave belief. 

Let us now enquire, what those respective 
prophecies declared. 

The prophecies of the Sibyls foretold tke 
birth of A KING, zvko should rule the Rojtak 
PEOPLE, and render himself master of the 
earth: — of Ay illustrious sovereign, wAo 
should govern and renovate the world. But was 
this, in fact, one or two predictions? Did all 
these splendid particulars relate to one and the 
same, or to different , end distinct , objects ? Virgil, 
indeed, has blended them together, and has ap- 
plied them both to the same parsonage; but 
were they really so united in the view of the 
Sibylline prophecies ? There is positive ground 
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for affirming^ that they were not; that, on the cha 
contrary, they regarded two very distinct ob- ^^" 
jects of expectation; that the Roman king 
who should subdue the earth, was different from 
the ILLUSTRIOUS SOVEREIGN who should go- 
vern the world. This important discrimination 
has been very generally neglected ; yet it did 
not escape the discernment of the learned Whis- 
ton; who, in his discourse upon the Sibyl- 
line oracles, makes the following just distinc- 
tion : ^^ I distinguish (says he) this prediction 
^' of A KING that was to be set over the Ro- 
'' MANS only — whirii belongs to the CapitoUne 
^^ or CuMiEAN Sibyl; from that more famous, 
*^ universal, and constant tradition, or predic- 
" tion, of A KING that was to spring from the 
" East and from Jud^a, to govern the world, 
** derived from the other Sibylline oracles.''* This 
is a correct distribution of the matter to its 
proper sources. The Sibylline prophecies, in 
general, had proclaimed the future appearance 
of a great king from the East : The Cumsean 



* y indication of Sibylla One. p. 3L 
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CBAP. prophecy^ in particular, announced the coming of 
^^' a great king in Rome. We shall now examine, 
how far these objects corresponded with those 
which were contained in the true and sacred 
oracles of J u d je a . 

The annotator upon Suetonius, at the passage 
where that historian relates the prediction which 
was said to have foretold, at the time of Octa- 
vius's birth, " that nature was on the eve of 
" bringing forth a king who should govern 
" THE Roman people ;" subjoins the following 
note, with a view to illustrate that passage. 
" Regem e libris Sibyilinis creditum fuisse, et 
" quidem eo nasciturum tempore quo £gyptam 
" in Romatiorum potestatem venisset, probat 
" certissimus auctor Gicero, lib. i. Epist. ad 
" Lentulum ; et lib. ii. de Divin. Verum illvm 

^' ORBIS TERRARUM ReGEM ET DoMlKUM fuisSC 

" Jesum Christum, etiam adversariorum testi- 

" moniis convincitur.* — Cicero distinctly tcsti- 

" fies, that, in consequence of the predictions 

contained in the Sibylline books, a king was 
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" expected to be born in Rome, at the time chap. 
" when Egypt first fell under the Roman yoke. 
" But it is plain, from the testimony even of 
** our adversaries, that by that king and lord 
"of the earth was meant oiir Saviour Jesus 
" Christ.** This learned and pious annotator 
certainly expresses, in this note, the opinion 
which has most commonly prevailed in the Chris* 
tian church, respecting this, and other similar 
predictions discovered in the ancient heathen 
world ; but it is, nevertheless, an opinion which 
calls for rectification and adjustment. The 
truth is, that the sacred Judjean prophecies 
had foretold, for several ages, the advent of 
TWO great kings, and at a period nearly coin- 
cidental. One of these was indeed our Savi* 
our Jesus Christ, the king and lord of the 
whole earth ; who should spring from the East, 
and finally renovate the world. But, the other, 
in whom the temporal interests of the heathen 
world were perhaps more immediately con- 
cerned, and to whom the prediction reported 
by Cicero and Suetonius ought properly to be 
reietred, was the fourth, avi> last in order, 

s s 
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CBAP. of the FOUR GEEAT HONARCHS, whoM 8UCCe9- 

sion had been twice distinctly foretold by tbe 
prophet Daniel. Three of these, namely, the 
FOUNDERS of the Babylonian, the Persian, and 
the Macedonian empires — ^' Nebuchadnezzar,'' 
'* Cyrus," and " the king of Grecia," — had al- 
ready appeared ; and, in their appointed periods, 
had fulfilled their courses. But the fourth 
AND luAST, who was to conquer and subdue the 
earth, and to give origin to a ne^y and universal 
empire, (that of Rome,) still remained to come. 

Those TWO REGAL OBJECTS OF DIVINE PRO- 

FHECT were to appear, and actually did appear, 
within the compass of time described by Pr. 
Heyne, as the end of the republip, ofid be- 
ginning of the empire, of Rome. When 
*^ a decree went forth from Caesar Augustus, 
'' that all the world should be taxed,'' the arrival 
of ONE of those predicted sovereigns was pub- 
licly demonstrated to the view and experience 
^f the whpte earth ; and in that same coinci- 
dence of time the other predicted sovereign 
likewise appeared, when '' there was bom in the 
'' city of David a Saviour, who is Cbbwi 
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" THE Lord/'* These were the g^eat object chap, 
of the original prophecies ; which, having be^ii ^^^ 
" propagate4 by natives of Jui>^e;a/' eQtei:ed 
amoQg " the grtat number g/'SiBYLLiN? Orat 
'^ CLEs;" and, though corrupjted ^d deterio* 
rated, ^^ Jixed^ in axoful expect ation^ th/s general 
^^ attention of the heathen worlds at that sanfe 
" period of time.*' 

The confusion of these two great objects, 
formed a distinguishing characteristic of that 
part of the Jewish nation which refused to ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ for their Messiah. 
Those persons, who h^d inherited a persuasion, 
from the writings of their ancient prophets, of 
the rise of the Roman empire, and of the 
coming of a king of the house of David ; 
))ut who now saw the long expected period of 
the world pass by, without offering to their 
view any other great and powerful sovereign 
than THE NEW MONARCH OP RoME ; w^TP exas- 
perated by the pretensions of one so obscure, 
and in appearance so ignoble, as Jesus pf Naza- 



*Lnkeiul»ll. 
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CHAP, retfay and readily conspired to apply all the 
^^* predictions, upon which their double expecta- 
tion had been founded, to the only personage, 
whose external power and splendor corresponded 
with the notions which they had entertained 

An evidence of the early operation of that 
apostaite principle, demonstrated itself in the 
conversation which the sacred historian reports 
to have taken place, between the Roman go- 
vernor of Judasa and the heads of the Jewish 
nation, upon occasion of the arrest of Christ. 
^' Pilate called Jesus, and said to him. Art 
** THOU the king qfruiE Jews? j£sus answered 
** him, Sayest thou this thing of thyself^ or did 
" others tell it thee? — Pilate said unto him. Art 
" THOU then A ^in6? Jesus answered. Thou 
" sayest it^ I am a king, — From thence- 
" forth Pilate sought to release him ; but the 
" Jews cried out, saying. If thou let this man 
^* gOy thou art not a friend /o C^sah: who* 
" soever maketh himself a king, speaketh 
*^ against C^sar. (amXcyn rtf YLmi^oLfi — Opposes 
" C JESAR.)— When Pilate heard thH said, he 
** brought Jesus forth— and said to the Jews, 
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•* Behold TOUR king! ih I j3««-iAfwc 'irMftN. CHAI^. 
" But they cried out, Away with him ! crucify ^ 
" HIM ! — Pilate said unto them, Shall I crucify 
'* YOUR king? The chief priests (oJ APXIE- 
'^ PEIZ, the heads and lights of the Hebrew 
" nation) answered, We haoe no kino but 

'* C^S A R ! OTK ixo/«*« |3«<r»Xi«, El MH KAIZAPA.'** 

Pilate knew, from his residence in Palestine, 
the national expectation of the Jewish people 
whom he governed ; and what was meant 
by " A KING of the Jews ;" he therefore 
pressed the Jewish leaders upon that point 
But they, at once, strove to repel every insinuar 
tion of the Roman governor by an eager profes- 
sion of their apostady; declaring, that they 
would acknowledge *^ no king but Cjesab,.** 

Another evidence of this same character ap- 
pears in the narrative of another sacred historian, 
a few years after the former incident. When 
St. Paul was preaching in a Jewish synagogue 
at Thessalonica, a part of his auditpry believed 
his doctrine; and those who did so, acknow- 

^ JobDy xvii^ xnu 
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CAAP. ledged Jesus to be the Christ or Messiah, 
that is to say, their predicted king. But " tke 
^* Jews which believed not^ — ©I awnMt^ IsJoim/ 
accused their converted brethren before the 
mlers of the city, allegingi that " these inen 
" resist the decrees of ^jesavl^ ^i^gy 'ETEPON 
*' kivai BAZIAEA, that there is another (or a 
** second) KINO, one Jesus."* From hence it 
is evident, that the believing part of the Jews 
admitted the appearance of two kings, (of cba- 
Tacters indeed widely different,) C^sar and 
Jbsus; while the unbelieving Jews allowed 
that of ONE ALONE, namely, Cjbsar. 

It was under the same cloud, of national in- 
heritance, that the learned Josephus pronounced 
the prophecies which related to those great ob- 
jiects, to be yj^t^fMq AM*lBOAOi:,t — " an equivocal, 
^* or ambiguous, prediction." But it was ambi^ 
guous only for want of due discernment ; and 
certainly where that discernment was not pos- 
sei9ded, the objects were easily confounded. To 
Josephus, who did not discern that the Mes- 
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siAH had actually app^red m Judaeai the am- chap. 
biguity was great indeed ; yet, no sooner did he 
see Vespasian proclaimed emperor in that coun- 
try, than he vainly conceived the ambiguity to 
be at length removed. "^ Many wise men (said 
•' he) have been deceived concernjing the pre- 
*^ diction ; but it is now manifest, that it signi- 
" fied the sovereignty o/" Vespasian. — roXXei rw 

^^ o-e^y firXavfiSfio-Air* ihiXn f a^% IIEPI THN OIHEZ- 
« nAZIANOT TO AOriON 'HrEMONIAN.^* ThuS . 

did this learned man, but blind guide;\ ihy^^ 
rv^xof, demonstrate the force of that divine dic- 
tum : ' ^' If the light that is in thee be darkness^ 
^^ HOW GR£AT t^ that darkuess T' % Both the 
predictions, which the mists of infidelity alone 
rendered ambiguous, had been fnlfilled long 
before the time of Vespasian, in the persons of 
AuousTUS Cje:sae and of Jesus Christ; and 
the proclamation of Vespasian in Juda^, was 
but a consequence, and a demonstration, of their 
fulfilment. 



^ Josepb. de BcDo Jiid. vi. c. 5. f Matt jSoL X0. 

I Malt Ti. 33. 
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CHAP. If the Jews themselves, " tmto whom wen 
^^ , " ammitted the oracles of God,* — •U t^irw- 
" hfTOLv TA AoriA TOT eEOT,'' confounded the 
original articles of divine prophecy, through 
infidelity ; it is not surprising, if the imperfect 
Cities became confused, through ignora/we, in 
the heathen world. This we discover to have 
been actually the case, in the writings of Tacitus 
axkd Suetoiiius ; the testimonies of which two 
historians concur in delivering the following 
report. '^ An ancient and unvarying opinipn, 
'^ (say theyO which established conviction in 
** the minds of many persons, prevailed in the 
'^ East about this period of time ; namely, that 
'^ it had been determined by the fates, and was 
'* declared in the ancient writings of the priests, 
*' that persons proceeding out of Jud^ba should 
f* pile the whol^ world. Which prediction, 
*^ (say those historians,) as the event itself has 
*^ at length demonstrated^ marked out the rise of 
" THE Roman emperor. — Pluribus (Juds^- 
** orum) persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum 



^ Rom. ill. 2. 
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litteris contineri, eo ipso tempore fore ut chap. 

VII 

valesceret oriens, prqfectique Judaa rerum 
potirentur ; qua ambages V£8pa&ianuh ac 
TiTv u pradixerunt.''* — " Percrebuerat Ori- 
ents TOTo vetus et constaBS opinio ; esfse ia 
fatis, ui eo tempore Jvdjea prqfecti rerum po- 
tirentur. Id de Imperatore Romano, quan- 
turn eventu postea patuit^ prsedictum, Judasi ad 
se trahentes rebellaruDt^f 
The predictions, which the ignorance of 
' heathenism in these two eminent historians 
confounded after the events the genius and fancy 
of Virgil combined, in honour of Octavius, before 
the event took place. Not only the domestic pre- 
diction, ofRome, was applied by him to his illus- 
trious patron ; but likewise that other celebrated 
prophecy, which pervaded the Eastern JVorld. 
The mind of Virgii was quick to discern a 
correspondence, between the former of those 
predictions and the ascending fortunes of Oc- 
tavius ; and being unbounded in his zeal, and 
having no motive for discriminating, he appro- 



* Tkcit Hist V. 13. f SuetOD. T. R Vespasuio, c. 4. 
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CHAP, priated taOcfaTias every prophecy which font- 
^- toid majesty and greatness. 

But it is not difficult for us, with the lights 
which we possess to guide us, to distinguish 
those objects in some degree, and to separate 
them in the representations of the Eclogue ; w 
as to be sensible, that the two predictions, 
which Whiston has cautiously distinguished,* 
are really blended and united in that poem. 

An evidence of the first, appears in the be- 
ginning of the Eclogue : 



redeunt Saturnia beona; 



Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto. 



See Saturn's bbion reviv'd ; 



Aad A NEW OFPSPRINQ froBi high hear*!! deriv'd. 

By the words, " redeunt Saturnia regna,'^ 
Virgil covertly insinuates the revival of the 
lungdom of Latium ; (that is, in fact, of 
Rome;) which country he eminently desig- 
nates by the terms Saturnia arva^f Sa- 



Sae p. 41S. t JBn. i. 57X 
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TURN I A tellus* — theJkldSj or land o/* Saturn, chap. 
So that these lines really apprar to be no more 
than a poetical rendering of that celebrated de-* 
claration of the oracle, ^' Reoem pcpuh Romano 
** naturam parturireyf — that nature was about to 
*^ give birth to a kino, who should govern the 
" Roman people/' 

The other object discovers itself to our ap- 
prehension, in the latter part of the Eclogue, 
by the increased sublimity of the represen- 
tation : 

Aspice coDvexo natantetti pondere nuindam; 
Terrasque, tractiuqae maris, ooelunMiiie profimdum; 
Aspice venturo Iseteutur ut omnia sseclo f 

See the whole worid, in each revolving clime. 
With joy expectant <^ that coA^ng time ! 

Knowing, as we do, that there were two great 
objects of prophetical annunciation, which ob- 
jects had some characters in common, but 
differed greatly in their degrees of majesty and 
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CHAP, glory f we cannot but suspect, that the g^ter 
' object of the two must have been that which 
gave rise to this magnificent description. Aod 
so likewise in the iEneid, where Virgil supposes 
" that coming time'* to be marked by the eventual 
appearance of Augustus C.£sar, whose '^ id- 
" VENT " he represents in a strain equally sublime 
and exalted with the former description : 

Hu JUS IN ADYKNTU jam QQQc et Caspia r^na 
RespoDsis horreot divAm, et Maeotica teUiis ; 
Et septemgemini turbaut trepida ostia NilL^ 

His apybnt with prophetic awe o'erwhelms 

Maeotis' borders, and the Caspian realms ; 

And spreads its terror to the seven-mouth'd Nik ! 

we cannot but ascribe the origin of so remark- 
able a representation to the great article of 
ORIENTAL PROPHEcr, which has been reported 
upon the testimonies of Tacitus and Suetonius. 
The exalted character in the Eclogue, formed 
by the general combination of those two pre- 
dictions, was certainly of a nature to awaken a 
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reasonable sunnise, that something more than an chap. 
human personage gave occasion to the portrait- ^^ 
ure ; and even to inspire a belief, that the per- 
sonage could be no other than the Messiah 
predicted in the oracles of Jud^a. But the 
peculiar imagery of the poem, when presented ta 
an hasty and too eager imagination, was more- 
over singularly calculated to excite a suspicion, 
not merely that the personage in question was 
the predicted Messiah of the Jews, but that the 
poet must have drawn his descriptions of that 
divine personage from the very original evan- 
gelical prophecies, in which his coming was 
circumstantially foretold. The particular scheme 
of the poem ; and especially that part of it, in 
which the poet asserts the presence of the 
Virgin at the birth of the illustrious infant 
whom he celebrates; seemed to place this as- 
sumption beyond the reach of all confutation. 
And yet we have seen, with the amplest evi- 
dence, that the analogies which have given rise 
to so mistaken a confidence are positively for- 
tuitous. For, what could there be in common 
between the astronomical fact, of Octaviu%*s 
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CHAP, birth-day felliug under tbe sign of ViEGO^aod 
^^ the evangelical prediction of Isaiah, that " a 
^' Virgin should conceive and bring forth a 
*' son?** This instance, therefore, if we arc 
willing to preserve freedom in our thoughts, 
and to secure our imaginations against the 
power of deception, is sufficient to render us 
thoroughly sensible, that the particular corror 
pandencks, which religious ingenuity has curi- 
ously pointed out, result from causes of posi- 
tive and unequivocal accident ; and that it is 
in generals alone, that any real correspondence 
can be maintained, between the substance of 
the Eclogue, and the sacred prophecies of scrip- 
ture. 

From what has been said we can now 
easily conceive, that accordingly as imagination 
or judgment zeal or caution, prevailed in the 
dispositions of different critics, the Interpreta* 
tions of this obscure poem may have been either 
- enlarged, or contracted ; and thus we are able at 
length to satisfy our judgments, how it can 
have happened, that whilst some commentators 
have limited the subject of the Eclogue to the 
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person of a Roman, others have extended it chap. 

▼II* 
to the person of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

CHBis;pr 

This was the last c^ject, relating to the 

poem, that remained for our inquiry;^ and 

here therefore I should, regularly, conclude 

these observations. But since we have been 

conducted, in the orderly progpress of the argu* 

ment, from the darkness of pagan ignorance 

into the broad day-light of revealed truth, I 

cannot determine to forego, all at once, the 

benefits of so bright a change ; I shall therefore, 

before I finally quit the present subject, endea* 

vour to discover, if any other important facts 

connected with it are laid open to our discern- 

i^nt, by the diffusion of the light of that 

TRUTH. 

As the infidelity of the Jews, and the igno- 
rance of the heathens, were marked by the con-^ 
Jimon of those two great objects of prophetical 
annunciation ; so, on the other hand, a due dis* 
crimination between those objects, formed the 
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CttAP. proper character of that enlightened know- 
^^' ledge which distinguished the Christian faith. 
In the Christian church, those objects were no 
longer confounded ; and as soon as Christian 
writers began to assume the province of history, 
those two greiat regal objects of sacred pro- 
phecy became duly distinguished} and dis- 
tinctly pointed out. 

Amongst the earliest Christian historians was 
Orosius, a native of Spain ; who wrote about 
the end of the fourth century. A man of sense 
and piety ; and whose representation of the 
great events, occurring within the period of 
time described as " the end of the republic^ and 
" beginning of the empire, of Rome,'' demon- 
strates the extreme difference between the views 
of Jews and Christians ; and, at the same time, 
displays the luminous discernment which fell to 
the lot of the latter. The following extracts, 
from the writings of that historian, will supply 
a very striking example of that difference. 

" Who (says he) is able more wisely and 
" powerfully to order events, or to direct them 
" after they have taken place, than he who 
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** foresaw all that was to be done, aaid ^9 <b.94K* 
'* perfected all that he foresaw, Wi^erefore^ 
^ that every power aad jordinaacft proceisdf 
'* from God, they who have po:t rea4 (the 
^ scriptures) fed, and they who hav^e jrea,d.(/A^) 
ackfiowledge. But if .every sepaf at^ fOW^ 
proceeds from God, how much moj^f jkiv^s- 
^ doms, from which i^ferkur powers e^^vAfif 
^ And if sepaiiate kingdoins, thei;! ^ow ^^c|i 
** itiore justly any one (GRZAsr anp i^A9^ 

^ MOUXT KINODOH, tO wJuch thc ^Oi^^QT^ ,qf 

*^ 'Other kingdoms are subjected ?*rrr- 

■*^ Babylon Nwa3 overthrown :by Cyiiws, :a^ 
*** the very .time when Rom.$ wa3 d^Uv^etj^^ 
•** &om ithe tyranny of Hhc Tiir^uins;; m jAa^ 
" the former fell, and the lattqr rose, ;in :the>$Ain^ 
^' cdinbidence of tim«. Th:E ,on ?:, jW iH ;W.€!^c 
•* expiring, devolved ita iiiheijit^nQe;; r^m^^yii:!^ 
^* «03^HrE]^, as rising in youtl^, fcstt iitp jfwtw* 
'*' title to the . succession. Ihqii ithe c^p^pt^e (^ 
'** the East fdl, and the .^mpiiie (rf i$hc ^M^ 
*♦' arosc^t"— For .no ,one ever .d«nM, ttbftt ill«5 
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CHAR '' Blibylonish and Boman empires are.correctljr 
^^^ "described as the empires of tHE £ast and 
'^ THE West.— The one was the first, the 

*^ other THE LAST EMPIRE.* 

."Of this LAST empire^ THE first empeboi 
" was AuotjSTUS CiESAR; for his adoptive 
" father, Julius CiBsar^ was rather thepnja^ar 
" ^ihe empire^ thtm emperor himseff ;^^Metator 
^^ imperii potuis quam in^erator.'\ Upon- his re- 
" turn from the conquest of the Easf^ he was 
^' saluted with the style of Augustus.; a name 
'< declaratory of THE summit of empire; and 
^^ from that day the supreme power was lodged 
^' In the hands of one person, (which the 
*' Greeks call monarchy,) where it has since 
** continued,:]: 

^' Augustus C^sar, having united all na* 
^ tions in peace, from east to west and from 
^' north to south, closed, for the third time, the 
'' gates of the temple of Janus ; and at that 
^ particular periqd, in the samp year in which, 
^* by the ordinance of God, he had estaUished 
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^* a firm and universal peace, Christ was Ijom chap. 
*' into the world ; to who8£ advent that peace ^^* 
^* was made preparatory, and at whose birth 
*' exulting angels proclaimed to the ears of 
^^ men, ' Glory to God on h^h; and on the 
" earth peace, and good will to men!*'^* 

The same distinct view, of the two principal 
objects which marked that period of time, appears 
in the history of another Christian writer^ who 
wrote soon after Orosius. ^* Julius Csesar (says 
^^ he) having beea put to death in the senate 
^^ house, his nephew Augustus succeeded to 
'^ the command ; whom Antony; although he 
*^ envied him, was not able to injure, and diere* 
'^ fore abandoned Rome, and withdrew himself 
*' into Egypt. In the forty^second year of his 
'' empire, our Lord Jesus Christ conde* 
^' scended to be bom of the Holy Spirit and 
" of the virgin Mary ; true God and trOb 
*^ HAN. Augustus continued to reign, after 
^' OUR LoRD*s appearance in the flesh, for four^ 
*^ teen years; having obtained the unitt of 
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CHAP. " SOVEBEIGNTT — SINGULAREM PRINCIPATUM. 

" And he departed this life, devolving to his 
" successors his power of empire, together with 
"his own designation of Augustus,"* 

In these Christian pages we clearly distin- 
guish the txvo objects, which, in the Jewish and 
heathen pages, were entirely confounded. Wc 
plainly perceive, both the Messiah, or king 
who was to arise in the East, and also, the 
predicted founder of the monarchy and uni- 
versal dominion of Rome. Let us now take a 
short review of the original prophecies, in 
whiph those great objects were foreshewn; of 
those SACRED SOURCES, to which both Jews and 
heathens were indebted for the objects which 
engaged their common expectation ; confining 
our attention particularly to that line of pro- 
phecy, which regarded the origin and progress, 
the duration and catastrophe, of the fourth 
and LAST great predicted empire, the empire of 
Augustus and o^Rome. 

The first prediction concerning the rise of 

* Jomandes, de Regoorum Success, c. ^5. 
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i|*HAT IMPERIAL MONARCHY, is Contained in the chap. 
second chapter of the book of the prophet Daniel. ^^ 
A prediction, in matter the most important, in 
form the most sublime, that the imagination of 
man can conceive ; and which was pronoimced 
within the imperial palace of Babylon, in pre«» 
sence of the heathen monarch, and before that 
celebrated college of priests, which, under, the 
denomination of Chaldeans, possessed so high 
a credit in the popular estimation of Italy and 
Greece. In this prophecy, by which the pro- 
phet interpreted a vision that had appeared to 
. the king of Babylon, the succession of four 
GREAT EMPIRES IS represented and exemplified 
by the figure of an image, compounded of four 
metals, gold, silver, brass, and iron ; the 
last of which metals constituted the legs and^ 
lowest extremity of the image, and thereby pre- 
signified the fourth, and the last, in that series 
of empires. 

Some years subsequent to the declaration of 
that prophecy, the same awful matter was re- 
peated, and with terrific i ircumstances of detail, 
in a vision revealed to the prophet Daniel him- 
self; iQ whicU. vision, the siyscession of the- 
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:hap. same four empires was represented under thi 
figures of FOUR ferocious animals, all widely 
different from each other, which arose, in suc- 
cessive orderi from the sea. The fourth and 
LAST of which was succeeded by no fifth anrntd, 
no fifth stparate or dUtinct body of empire ; but, 
at the concluding period of its duration it pro* 
duced, OUT of itself, an horn or emblem of 
sovereignty, which horn rapidly grew up into 
IMPERIAL POWER, usurping all the dignity and 
authority of the bodv out of which it grea. 
That imperial horn, however, was not of long 
duration ; because its elevation was coetaneous 
with the fall of the expiring body from which 
it was excrescent, and of which it formed a part 
The final extinction of that fourth mysterious 
animal or imperial body, and of this its last 
EXCRESCENT POWER, was, accordifig to the decla- 
ration of the prophecy y to fill up, and complete, 
the measure of secular power and exist- 
ENCE ; and, at the same time, to introduce the 
triumphant, and eternal, kingdom of 
the Messiah.* 



• Dan, vii. 8—14, 23—27. 
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Tbe general interpretatioti of those two stii^ chap 
pendotts prophecies is given by ^M^de in a form 
80 plain and concise, that every Christian person 
ought to possess it by heart, Thos§ prophecies 
(say^ that greiEit and learned expositor) contain 

" A PROPHETICAI* CHRONOLOGY, ^/'tIM.ESj mea- 

^^ sOhe^ by the succession of four principal 

" KlNODJi^ ; from the beginning, of the cap^ 

^* tivity oif , Israel, until * tht mystery of Gad 

^* should bejinished.^ These four kingdoms are ; 

* 1. The Babylonian. 
S. That of the Medes and Persians. 
5. The Greek. 
4. The Roman. 

^^ In which quaternart of kingdoms, as the 
'/ Roman, being the last of the four, b the 
^* FOURTH kingdom, SO are the times thereof 

" THE LAST times."* 

The prophecy, concerning the rise of the 
FOURTH king and kingdom, waf exactly ful- 
filled, when Octavius had rendered himself mo- 
narch OF Rome, and sov^reigii of the earth. 

^ Mede*fJ¥oriu, p. 564, feL 
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fc JaA p. Hien Wais aciiomplished the sacred prediction, of # 
^^ ^* Tkk tnoi^ Ki JiJ Gj>o^ J that if hould break in pieces 
^' end ibfisumje Ml others;"^ and then also was 
Accomplished the corresponding Sibylline predict 
tion, of ^' THE OREAt EiiNG who sHould arise^ and 
*^ gmem Rome.'* This was^ indeed, an event 
attesting ithe interposing arm of divine ^^ppipo- 
tencc. If ever a peo^Ae seemed td^liiiiSa^rtily 
-united in any t^ne puhlic sentiment, it^vl^-. H^e 
, Homan people in their detestation of monhri Iiy. 
■ The perpetual exclusion of all regal power, -^^4 



peared to be the bond of their civil union ;f an( 
vrhen the predictions of the Sibyl had awal^fpf d 
(the expectation of a king in Rome, thejeal^y 
and patriotism of Cicero were kindled to so great 
a height ais to urge him openly to declare, Aat 
'^ nether Gods, nor fwew, would ever again 
^ endure a kinc in Rome ; — regem Romji^ 
** posth(£Cy nee Dii nee homines esse patientur T^ '\ 
But, THE God of the J wma^ prophets had 
otherwise decreed ; and the consulate of 
Cicero himself was to be for ever distinguish- 
ed by the birth of the individual, who was 
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destined to revive kinglt government in chak 

VII. 



At 
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Rome, in his own person. *^ Though the name 
of MONARCHY WRS SO hateful to the Romans, 
(observed the historian Dio,) that they would 
never consent to give to their chief magis* 

'^ trateSy commanders, or dictators,^ the name of 
kings; yet) inasmuch as they have at last 
fallen under that ]:ule of government, there 

'^ is no denying that they are now again gmemed 

" by KINGS. — 8x «r*i' oV«f « BAIIAETONTAI/;* 

Upon this great event, the learned English 
biographer of Cicero has made the following 
serious reflection. '^ It is calculated (says he) 
^^ to excite speculations on the inscrutable me- 
" thods of Providence, and the short-sighted 
*^ ' policy of man. That in the moment when 
^^ Rome was preserved from destruction, apd its 
" liberty thought to be more firmly established 
** than ever, an infant should be thrown into 
** the worldj who, within the course of twenty 
<< years, effected what Cataline had attempted, 
" and destroyed both Cicero and the republic." f 



» Dio, liii. c. 17. t Vol. I. p. 230, 4to, 
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CHAP. It would be an object of the highest in* 



▼II. 



terest, to enquire, what has been the progress, 
what the duration, and, if any, what the catas- 
trophe of that empire, whose first origin we 
have so minutely traced in the present work, and 
whose FINAL TERMINATION was to bc marked 
by consequences of such universal concernment; 
and to compare the series of events which have 
actually taken place, with the prophecies which 
professed to foretell tliem. But this is not the 
place for prosecuting such an enquiry. We have 
advanced, in prospect of it, as far as the nature 
of the piresent work, can possibly permit. All, 
therefore, that may bc allowed will be, in 
. concluding these observations, to take a general 
view of the belief and expectations of the Chris- 
tian jphurch, in its first^nd purest ages, respect- 
V. ing the import of those parts of Daniel's pro- 
phecies, which related to the catastrophe and' 
final termination of the empire of Augustus 
and of Rome ; leaving it to bur own individual 
judgments to determine, how iar the issue of 

• - 

events appears to have justified those expec- 
. tationa. 
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Two characters were considered as apper- chap» 
taining to that last empire, and as determine ^^^ 
ing its identity. The one was, its pre-eminence 
in rank above all the nations of the world. 
'^ Major principatus htfjus avi Roman a di^ 
" N IT AS ; * — the GREATEST, OT Fi HST, principality 
** of this world is the Roman dignity.'* The 
other was, that the sovereigns who were in- 
vested with its honours were denominated 
Csesar and Augustus. ^ Jpud Ramanos Cm- 
'^ SARES et AuGDSTi reges eorum appellantur ;'\ 
** — the sovereigns of the Romans are called 
*^ by the appellation qfCjESAR and Augustus." 

It was the general belief of the primitive 
church, founded upon interpretations of the 
prophecies derived from the apostolic age, 

that THE IMPERIAL DIGNITY of ROM£» thuS 

described, would continue to subsist, in its 
original pre-eminence of rank, for an un* 
certain and indefinite period; until, in* the 
end of time, a new and formidable power 
would arise, which would dislodge it from its 



* Tertullnn. adv. Marcioa lib. t. g. 6. 
t Hieron. in Eiech. c. xxix* 
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CHAP, eminence, and usurp its station ; erecting 
^^' therein, an irresistible and widely extended 
TYRANNY ovcr the Christian nations. They 
believed, that this last tyranny, ** tyrannus 
^' iLLE abominandus qui tantum f acinus nuA- 

** atUVy^ THE EXECRABLE TYRANT who shovld 

^^ accomplish this deedy'' was prefigured by the 
LAST HORN, represented in the prophetic vision 
of the FOURTH and last beast ; ^^ which spake 
^ such great things ; whose look was mare stout 
^^ than hisfeUaws; and which thought to change 
" times and ter.ff/'t They were intimately 
persuaded, however, that this excrescent 
TYRANNY, though irrcsistibly powerful for a 
Mason, would not be of durable continuance ; 
but that its appearance would serve for a no- 
tice, and CERTAIN INDICATION, to the Chris- 
tian church, of awful, and far more stupendous 
events, presently to succeed. They believed, 
that' the duration of the imperial pre-emi- 
nence OF Rome, and the remoteness of that 
LAST TYRANNY, wcrc cxactly oommensuratc | 
that is to say, that so long as the former con- 
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tinued to subsist, th£ latter would not be chap. 
arrived ; but that whenever the imperial '* 
DIGNITY OF Rome should lose its pre-eminence 
of station, and should be degraded from its an- 
cient RANK in the Christian world, the last 
PREDICTED TYRANNY would then be arrived, 
becatise that "otry tyranny^ or " tyrant," would 
be THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of tts degradation, 

and THE USURPER ^ITS RANK. 

With this general exposition of the belief of 
the primitive Christian church, concerning the 
final catastrophe of the empire of Augustus and 
of Rome, I shall terminate these observations. 
Well might we here exclaim, in the words of 
the Sibyl ; 
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Tbmpus ! 

THB TIMB is comb, to ask OUR DBSTINIB8 ! 

But it is not the Sibyl that can avail us here. 

EX^IAtp BEBAIOTEPON TON IIPO^HTIKON AOFON, 

* ^n. vi. 45. 
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CHAP. 4 ^^^^^ wontfAiu ir^o<rc;^o»rsfy ig ^^X'V f^^^^^^ <* *^' 

^^ ^fifta TOTry.* — " We have a more sure wohd of 
<< PROPHECY ; to which we shall do well to take 
** heed, as to a light shining in a dark place ."^ 
Impressing constantly upon our minds, the 
whole force of that tremendous and inevitable 
truth; that '' as all predictions, which have 
^' already been fulfilled, were punctually accom- 
^' plished according to the declaration of the 
^' prophecy, so those predictions, which still 
** remain Jbr fulfilment f will, in their due timc^ 
*' be accomplbhed with equal rigour and exact- 
'' ness, the word of God himself being 
"pledged for the fulfilment. — Fiunt 
** ECCE qua dicta sunt ; et quando fiunt quct 
^^ ANTE pradicta sunt, sequentur et quacun- 
" que promissa sunt, domino ipso pollicente 

" ET DICENTE I''^ 



^ ^ Pet. i. 19. t Cyprian, de Moilalitate. 
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